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For the 
Man Going 
To France 


Street & Smith Corporation have 
just published 


Easy French 


For American Soldiers 


BY 
DAISY AGNEW MacLEAN 


Although designed especially for the 
use of soldiers, this handy little volume 
will prove a mighty useful pocket com- 
panion for any one going “Over There” 
in any capacity. 

The author has simplified the problem 
of French pronunciation—which is al- 
ways a bugbear for the beginning stu- 
dent of the language. 

French text, pronunciation, and trans- 
lation are presented together. Every- 
thing is as clear as possible. 

It contains a list of conversational 
phrases and sentences dealing. with 
every subject that a man in France 
would be likely to use in everyday life 
—at meals, when dressing, smoking, 
traveling, shopping, in the hospital, mili 
tary phrases, et cetera. There are, also, 
similarly classified vocabularies. 

Everything that is essential is in- 
cluded in this handy little volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages, and it is 
presented clearly and concisely. Every 
subject can be found immediately just 
by turning to the index. 

It is bound in a durable cloth-reén- 
forced paper cover that combines 
strength with lightness and flexibility. 
It can be carried in the pocket. 


Price, 25 Cents 


At ybur news dealers, or if he cannot supply you, 
send direct to the publishers, adding four cents to 
the price to cover postage, 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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You should also read: 
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For big, interesting novels and 
novelettes of adventure. Get 
acquainted with H. Bedford-Jones, 
and a host of other master spin- 


ners of yarns who write especially 


for PEOPLE'S. 


Besides the big novels of adven- 
ture, you will find a wealth of 
short stories, of all kinds—all of 


them interesting from start to finish. 


The stories in PEOPLE’S begin 


in the first paragraph—you don't 
have to skip the first page. 
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PEOPLE’S is the magazine 


that begins at once 
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The Pirate Bird Reformed 
By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


HE parrot perched by the garden wall; 
With half-shut eyes he sat; 

And his drowsy gaze moved not at all 
From the sunlit garden mat. 

But an outlaw bird, a wild, wild thing, 
Flew by with a wild, wild call: 

“Remember the tropics shimmering, 
When vou were a pirate bird vourself?” 

The parrot stirred on his perchlike shelf; 
“T was never a pirate bird!” he cried; 
But, restless, moved from side to side. 

And across his dreaming tropic brain 
Floated the jungle spell 

The ancient glamor and luring strain 
Of a life he once knew we 

When he slew and stole with the pirate flock, 
And victory knew, and pain 

And the memories seemed to call and mock, 
Till he tugged at his costly golden chain 

And tried to use his wings again. 
And the children cried, coming out to play: 
“How restless our parrot is to-day!’ 
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Henry Leverage 


Author of ‘*«Whispering Wires,’’ ‘‘The White Cipher,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. statements of facts were most certain 
A LADY IN BLACK to prove dry reading. 
| a a er He leaned back suddenly with an 
. wlalbatlan SKY 1 ClOUG . 


, pele , envelope pinched betwee1 \ ingers 
less. A hot September wind H kai. sd | . ie ae Ainge i 
: le weighed it calculatingly. e turne: 

blew from the south and west S = ay 1 — 
‘ : : it over and glanced at the back where 
like the breath of a furnac« : Aare 
; a tiny red seal showed. This seal 

It stirred the flags on the turret toy ata , ; : : ; 

at tesnae Seandl ad been made by the imprint of a ring. 
) wer broadway. ian : ; . i 
here was a special delivery stamp 


Sidney Marway, special investigat 


‘ Pa : ite One corne »f the letter arway 
sat with his back to a wide-flung m one corner of the letter. Marway 


1- 
dow through which a view could e tugged at his mustache with his lef 
obtained of the bay and the oky band as he studied the date and the 
lersey share ‘ tation’s cancellation on the envelope. 
on the detective desk |] a ick 3 : ior ipsa ic wy rd the a 
of morning mail placed ther 5 hile eading to the stenographer’s room He 
oprapher. ih was a tare rte ( is head as he ran a finger be 
through which Marway ran his fingers "C8 the flap, and removed a sheet 
in search of something more f fully folded blank paper of 
ing than bills and club dues and re- uperi qu ity, within which was a 


ports from far-flung operati 
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It was for an orchestra seat at the 
Terrace Theater. The play was Mae- 
terlinck’s “Bluebird.” The date 
the same as on the envelope’s postal 


was 


cancellation—for the matinée. 

Sidney Marway laid the envelope, 
sheet of blank paper, and ticket on the 
edge of his blotter. He went through 
his mail, sorted it, marked “yes” or 
“no” on the corners of some of the 
letters; then he leaned back with his 
eyes upon the ornate calendar which 
served as a paper weight. 

He raised his right hand and stroked 
his chin. He pulled 
out ashexagonal watch and glanced at 


His arm lowered. 
the time. Again he looked at the cal- 
endar. Then he replaced the watch. 
There came into his olive-brown eyes 
an expression of introspection. Ile was 
thinking of the ticket and the blank 
paper. It might be a ruse. Tle had 
enemies, What would be easier than 
a trap set in the center of a theater 
a hypodermic needle fastened in a 
cushion—a shot when the lights went 
low—a bomb beneath an orchestra seat ? 
He smiled and snatched up the en- 
velope from the blotter. The address- 
ing had been done in a woman’s hand- 
writing. It was an angular penman- 
ship taught in good boarding schools, 
The “Mr.” was decidedly feminine. 
Sidney Marway pressed a button at 
the end of his desk. He leaned for- 
ward. and thrust his through 
the armholes of his 
He rocked in the swivel chair. 


thumbs 
silk-lined vest. 


The door opened suddenly. A _ big 
man strode in. 

“Did you ring, sir? 

“Ves, O’Keefe, | What as- 
signment have you this morning?” 

‘Nothin’, sir! | 
heels and thinking of the Mague case.” 

“That’s all cleaned up. Flood and 
Handley phoned in last night. I’ve 
got something else for you.” 

“What is it?” 


rang. 


was cooling my 


Marway pointed a polished finger 
nail toward the theater ticket. 
“Take that,” he said, “and run up- 


town to the Terrace Theater and trace 


when and to whom it was sold. 7] 
think a woman bought it. Try the 
brokers. The man at the box office 


ought to tell you which broker it was 
sent to—if it was purchased through 
a broker.” 

O’Keefe reached out a hamlike hand 
and picked up the ticket. He turned 
it over and over as Marway studied 
him. 

The big operative was smooth-shaven 
and_ thick-lipped. 
tained a hint of tenderness which was 
not in keeping with his gruff voice. 

“Looks like an invitation, chief. Are 
Where did you get the 


His black eyes con- 


you going? 
ticket ?” 

“Came in the mail. Blank 
around it. Special delivery 
Dropped in the post office at Station G 
within last two hours. Woman’s 
handwriting.” 

“And somebody expects you to go 
to the show ?” 

“Tt looks that way. 


paper 
stamp. 


the 


I’m not going 
unless you get something definite as 
to who purchased the ticket. If it 
was a client, they could phone me. 
it is an enemy, it’s a clumsy trick.” 

‘Maybe it’s somebody who has read 
about you, and you 
without anybody knowing anything.” 


wants to retain 


“You mean somebody may have pur- 
599 


chased two ticket 
“Sure, chief—two or three or four. 
You might get in a gang of women. 
I'd go!” 
Sidney Marway’s eyes gleamed. 
“Hurry uptown!” he said incisively. 
“Phone me what you find out.” 
O’Keefe pocketed the ticket and went 
out of the room. 
Sidney Marway arranged his letters, 
pressed a buzzer and started dictating 
to a_ red-haired stenographer who 


brought in a notebook and pencil. 




















He finished his morning’s mail and 
then picked up the envelope from which 
the theater ticket had dropped. 

“What do you make of that writ- 
ing?” he asked the girl. 
thrust her pencil 
knot of hair and studied the penman- 
ship. She turned the envelope over 
and in other ways acted like a volun- 
teer sleuth. 


She into a huge 


“High-class writing,” she said. “All 
up and down. No stenographer forms 
her letters that. She’s got your 
name and address right.” 

“Are you it’s a woman’s hand- 
writing ?” 

“S—ure!” 

That'll do,” said Marway. ‘“Con- 
with Harrigan. I'll be wait- 


to sign those letters. Get 


like 


sure 


nect me 
them to 
me before tw¢ ly "as 

The routine 


wound up by eleven 


1e office was 
Marway 
assigned three men to a case over in 
Brooklyn. He 
Fifth Avenue home 
reported that a 
He talked over 


work of t 


sent an operative to a 


where a social bud 
sunburst was missing. 


the phone with a 


ver who wanted him to make an up- 
state investigation which would hardly 
prove profitable. 

Noon came. The girl brought in the 
letters. Marway 
words and signed them all. 


to the window as 


changed one or two 
He rose 
and went the sten 
ographer closed the door behind her. 

over the cit 
Men walked the deep 


Greenwich Building 


+t 
\ 


\ brooding heat lay 
id the bay. 
inons below the 


ith their coats off and their arms bu 


ily mopping their brows. Autos glided 
by with steaming radiators. fice VS 
1 clerks poured from building ‘ 
from nests They crowded wi } 
1 scant sha¢ 
n Mat vy recalled é 
1 h ltered galo Neal 7 ] 
h he partly ed Phe would 
be good fishing ere, and beer o 





The Phantom Alibi 
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He ran his finger around the inside 
of his and turned toward his 
private washstand. He had started the 
cold water when the telephone rang. 

he lifted the re- 
the other 


collar 


Crossing the rug, 


ceiver. It was O’Keefe on 
end of the wire. , 
“Hello, chief. Hello. Say, I traced 
that ticket. Fellow at the Terrace box 
office sent me to Franklin, brokers, at 
Broadway. Young 
selling 
black. 
she was waiting when he opened up 
Tickets cost three dolla 
tax. That’s all he re- 
that she 


Forty-second and 
two 
Said 


fellow there remembers 


tickets to a woman in 
this morning. 
each, plus war 
members, except was all-fired 
pretty.” 

Marway out his 
“Meet front of Knickerbocker 
Hotel at two,” he said, tracing the hour 
hand with his tl abst ig | go to the 


you afterwards.” 


pulled watch. 


me in 


club for lunch and see 


O’Kee fe’s last chuckle caused Mar- 
way to smile as he hung up the re- 
ceiver. He went to the washstand, 
bathed: his forehead and cheeks, ar- 


ranged his tie with more than fastid 
and strode out of the office 
with a cane on one arm and a sti 
hat in his hand. 

“Back about five,” he called to Har- 
rigan, the assistant manager. 
“O’Keefe will be in about two-thirty.” 


ous care 


second 


Marway 


merged from the club in 


e 
time to catch a subway train and meet 
O’Keefe at exactly two o'clock. The 
big operative was talking to a plain 
clothes man from police headquarter 
in the shade of the hotel’s canopy. 


“Fin 1 out more ?” 


Marway as 


ion and came over the 


ar 

anvthing 
Q’Keefe left his compan 
heated pave 


mk 
N he must have been a 
mig ttv girl, though. Look out 
f ‘ 1 
Ma vy took the ticket and pl iced it 


p! cket, 
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“T’ll look out,” he said, swinging his 
cane. “You hurry down to the office 
and wait until I 
off. 
his 


soon 


come. Let Harrigan 


He wants to go to the beach with 
wife, I'll 
afterward, or phone you.” 

t official 


either be in at five or 


O’Keefe nodded to his ac- 
quaintance and disappeared within a 
subway kiosk. Marway sauntered up 
Broadway. He timed himself to reach 
the theater at two-thirty. 

He breathed the wave of air 
that came from over the green of Cen 
tral Park. He paused before enter- 
ing the lobby of the Terrace Theater. 

A long string of taxis and limousines 
stretched around the block. The 
billboards that “The Blue- 
bird” had opened that week. It was 
evidently playing to a house 
of children 
from their 


cool 


Was 


announced 


crowded 


and young misses, home 
vacations. 
Marway the throng going 


the He 


woman in black. 


studied 
noted 
A few were 


through doors. more 
than one 
heavily veiled. 

He hooked his cane over his left arm, 
of his coat, felt 
which marked the position 
hot blued-steel 


under his vest, then stepped into the 


drew down the lapels 
the bulge 
of a rather automatic 
lobby and stood in line before the door 
man. 

The theater was in semidarkness. An 
orchestra played from a hidden posi- 
tion. A demure u ticket 
stub and started down an incline which 
led toward The 
air was filled with the scent of many 
costly perfumes. 

Marway narrowed his eves in order 
to accustom them to the gloom. Ob- 
jects came slowly. He that the 
great theater was more than half filled. 

The usher went to his seat, pulled it 
down, and then stepped out into the 
aisle as handed him a program 
and his ticket stub. 

He thanked her with a bow, glanced 
around, and sat down. He placed his 


sher took his 


the curtained 


stage. 


Saw 


she 





hat under his seat and hooked his cane 
over a chocolate slot machine. He 
leaned back. 

Five seats were vacant to his right. 


The end seat on the aisle was turned 


up. It was evident that his unknown 
correspondent had not arrived. 
He waited with every sense alert. 


He saw the lights flash suddenly, which 
was a signal for the orchestra to stop 
playing. The curtain moved and 
started upward. 

The same usher appeared, followed 
by five women and children. Marway 
rose and stood erect as they filed past 
him. He sat and watched the 
opening scene of the play. 


down 


There came down the aisle a stout 


man in a tweed suit. He puffed and 
breathed heavily as he took the seat 
next to Marway The detective 


He was hardly the 
kind of person he had expected. 

his shoulder. 
She was request 


glanced at him 


A voice sounded ove 


Tt was the usher’s. 


ing the stout man to show his seat 
check. This proved to call for another 
chair in the back of the theater. Mar- 


way turned his head slightly. A woman 

in black y waiting for the 

stout man to get where he belonged. 
She sat down after removing her hat 


stood silently 


and pinning it to the cushion in front 
of her. She clasped her hands on her 
knees and leaned forward, 
intent, clear-cut profile. 
Marway studied her. 
certainly worth looking at. 
He finished a satisfying scrutiny and 


revealing an 


She was most 


turned to the play. He realized that 

it was her move, if she were the 

woman who had sent him the ticket. 
The first act passed. The second 


started. Marway had learned nothing 
from the woman at his side. Her age 
he guessed to be not over twenty-five. 
Her eyes were dark. Her mourning 
clothes were fashionably cut, but there 
was that to them which did not indi- 
cate a New York dressmaker. 





















Keen as he was, he could not just 
place her, nor had she glanced once at 
him. He noted her 
usher had passed the ice wate: 


hands when the 
Phey 
were ringless and 

He 


for coming 


the fingers tapered. 

spent the next houi 

the il, 

there had not been 
le to 

that the ticket had been sent to him i 


blaming him- 
self I] 


1 
dild 


0 theater at 


t 
wondering if 
| beli ve 


n 


some mistake. began 


order to get him out of the way. 
There were a number of cases 


> wherein his operatives were very 


close to their prey. Perhaps the whole 
ket affair had been a ruse planned 


a master mind. 





Phe woman did not look like a 
k’s tool. She was far too fine and 
ell-bred_ to uggest the unde rid 
ler perfect manner of taking the seat 





without argument, her intent poise, thi 
Ms ee ; ; ‘a 
sf her chin, and the sensitive pout 


her mouth, all indicated a lady if 
evel \larw L\ had seen one. 

It was at the close of the play Wit 
t! urtain going down when thin 
| pp vened that were ynewhat pleasing 
to the detective and confirmed his jud 

nt. 

Che lady rose suddenly, lifted her 
with the trailing crape, placed it 
on her head, and then stooped to pick 

handkerchief which Marway also 
reached for. 

His hand touched het There was 

arm little clasp. He flushed as he 
realized that she was gone and _ that 
a small packet done in black cloth re 


11 


ned i1 





1 his palm, 
waited a d 


bi¢ discreet minute, ros 
during the applause, and sauntered 
ly up the aisle 
eaching he reet ¢ ung 
replaced his |] it, and started 
oss the paveme1 o an entrance of 
rk. 
( 1 l Il ¢ ny] \ Ti ] 
I 1 ere lanting down thi 
t ¢ rn trees Children id n 
maid played on the gras 1] 


in 


proved to be 


The Phantom Alibi 





ry 
é 





The packet, which he had dropped 
the open po. ket of his sack coat, 


bound with many turns 


of blac k ribbon. 


the 


Curiously he unwrapped it, 
id 


Phey consisted ot ten fifty-dollar bill 


1 
pocke ted 


ribbon, and spread out the conien 


and a perfumed note written on a sheet 


of business stationery, the heading of 
which had been cut off. The hand- 
writing was the same as that on the 


envelope he had received in his morn- 


, 9 
) S y M Come to B 
| ) Cot en Ivania, to-ni 
I Ea Hotel under y 

S uoa a «x rt 
{ | Wall | 

| Nl rov ( 1 t { 
Mat t TOs¢ I l 1 | l 
y} l h cane ( Cl ik 1 

be there!” he ud, rid y 
dl the nearest subway kiosk, “I 
mder whom they're going to hang 


rik EAGLI Horki 
KieEFIE was sitting at Harrigan 
, : 
des whel Sidney Mai i} 
reached his office The big operative 
unwound his legs and followed his « 
pl vel tl such 1i¢ dor rs ) {| 1 
room of the suite 
hief, how did you m 
( ri iSke 
| vy |} ' hi ne | 
pt ( v | back on rr ; 
at wn desk an ) | 
out t ma note 
j 
i U 1e fle i 
Se 1 1 out ou } 
W 1¢ | ee] wh b¢ 
P laa Hari irg, | 
efe n n } 
{ i 1¢ Or ne ree | 
, 
rie i l m ol Lil 
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“All we have,” he said. ‘“What’s 
coming off there?” 

“A hanging,” said Marway. “It’s in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch section. Do 
you remember reading about a murder 
out there?’ 

“Can’t say that I have, sir. 

“There was one this spring. I re- 
member that. 3ut the 
slipped me.” 

Marway opened the encyclopedia 
and then went over the newspaper clip- 
pings. 

“Brunswick,” he mused, 
Population about eight thousand. 
Two steel mills. On a river 
Quiet place for a 


’ 


” 


details have 


“Is a county 
seat. 
Big jail. 
—the Susquehanna. 
hanging.” 

O’Keefe stared at his chief. 
call up the Star,” he offered. 
‘morgue’ may have more information.” 

“Do that.” 

Marway waited while the operative 
lumbered into the front and 
started talking over a phone with the 
city editor of the New York Star. 
ten minutes. He 


office 


He came back in 
mopped his brow. He stared longingly 
out of the open window as he said: 

Dey Griscombe 
says that 
murdered by a 
times,’ he 


haven’t much. 
a man named Knight was 
brother. ‘Stabbed ten 
The brother is to 
morning.” 


says. 
hang on Friday 

Marway glanced at the calendar. “In 
three days,” he “That doesn’t 
give us much time.” 


said. 
“Time for what, chief?” 

“T think the little lady in black who 
sent me the ticket and who retained 
me in that manner is in- 
terested in this man named Knight who 
killed another man named Knight. She 
was in deep mourning. She may be re- 
lated to either one of the men—the 
one who was killed or the one who is 
going to die. That’s about as far as 
I dare speculate, O’Keefe.” 

“Who is this Knight outfit ?” 
“Steel men. You've heard of the 


remarkable 


Knight reaper or thresher, or is it a 
tractor?” 
“Can’t say that I have, chief. I 


haven’t been near a farm in years.” 
Marway glanced at the note. He 
fished out the fifty-dollar bills and 


slowly counted them. His eyes glazed 
in speculation. 

“What time will Harrigan be back :” 
he asked. 

“He said he would take 
and kids to Coney Island. 
be back till after eleven.” 

“You can get him, then, before twelve 
o’clock 7” 

“IT think so, chief.” 

“All right, do so! We're going to 
Brunswick by auto. Phone Barney and 
tell him to have a good touring car 
around here at twelve to-night. We 
can make Philadelphia in three hours 
and Brunswick by sun-up.” 

“Tf we don’t skid.” 

Marway laughed and bunched up the 
newspaper clippings, the note, the black 
ribbon and the cloth which the un- 
known lady had given to him. He 
pocketed them and rose from his desk. 

O’Keefe had gone back to the outer 


the wife 
He won't 


office, where a girl sat before a switch- 
board. He leaned over her and started 
talking as she attempted to get the 
garage, 

“Tell him,” directed Marway, “to let 
Fingy Williams drive us—the little fel- 
low we had with us in Hartford.” 

O'Keefe glanced through the door- 
He went on talking 

from the street 


way and nodded. 
to the girl. The roar 
died to a faint Gray shadows 
crept in through the window. Marway 
switched on the lights and went through 
his afternoon mail. He worked with- 
out his coat, but with his hat on the 
back of his head. : 

It was ten o'clock before he fin- 
ished. O’Keefe tiptoed in and then 
out again without speaking. He shook 
his head and confided softly to the 
night operator at the switchboard that 


echo. 














the chief seemed worried about some- 

thing. 
Te sa 

dame’s in trouble. 


blurted. “Some 


She’s 


dame !” he 
retained him 


l dollars, or 


bills 


vit hundred thousand 
mething like that. J 


la 
+7 
saw tne 


ng ones 


“Where’s the case?’ asked the op 
erator. 

“Over near Boston,” lied O’Keefe 
cautiously. “There’s a man going to 


be hanged. \Ve’re going to see if we 


an save him. That’s the way I size 
up the affair. It’s a short time, we 
hayve—three davs.” 

The big operative went into Mar- 


yawned prodigiously 


; and 
He watched his chief and then sat down 
with his feet thrust far 

“How they coming?” he 


way’s office 





out on the rug. 
asked as he 
stared at the pile of papers on the desk. 

“All | 


finished with the 
vrote my report out in longhand. 


Mague case. 


The girl can transcribe it in the morn- 
ing—if she can read my writing.” 
‘What about the affair °” 


I then 


Brunswick 
pencil, 
behind his 


lf P “ . 
Marway laid down his 


picked it up and thrust it 


ear. 

‘Better get busy,” he said. “Pack 
two suit cases with French powder, 
camera, tools, tape measures, develop- 
ing tank, spare caps, shirts, collars, 
necktie shoe clothes, ammunition, 
goggles, and - 

“Whew!” exclaimed O'Keefe. 

“Yes, and don’t forget to put in the 
Pennsylvania license plates. There’s 


Set 


We may 


change auto plates before we're done 


in the closet. need to 


with this case. 


O'Keefe yawned, glanced at his big 
silver watch, then rose and stood in the 


doorway. 
“If they’re going to hang that fel- 
haven't 


Oo T 
got 


low Friday morning, we 


much time to save him,” he suggested. 
\We 
ing out there to see that he is hanged. 
We have no details to work on. 


“Don’t speculate ! may be go- 


We 
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want open minds. Personally, T think 
speculation without all known facts is 


wasted effort. I do hope the woman 
I saw isn’t implicated in any way. She 
was too fine to be mixed up with a 


sordid hanging. I’ve been wondering 


” 


how she got in it at all. 


“Now it’ 10 are speculating.” 
“Hurry up with packing those suit 


cases ! 


s you wl 


O’Keefe chuckled and went through 
the door. He 
when 
nounced that a long black touring car 


had everything ready 


Harrigan appeared and = an 





had just drawn up in front of the 
Greenwich Building. 
“Who's drivin’?’ asked the big op 


erative. 
“That little 
Hartford.” 


“Good!” said O’Keefe, hastening in 


fellow the chief had at 


to notify Marway. 

The last instructions were given to 
Mar- 
stood in the doorway leading to 
He had changed his 
hat for a plaid cap. His black 
the light 
He wore a light silk 


Harrigan and the night operator. 
way 
the hall. straw 
mus 
tache gleamed in from an 
overhead cluster, 
duster. 
‘“Good-by, everybody,” he said. 
“We'll 


day morning.” 


be back Friday night or Satur- 


O’Keefe rang for the elevator. He 
stooped under the weight of two heavy 
the 


waiting touring 


staggered 
| 


out to the 


suit cases. He across 
lobby 
Cat. 

‘Philadelphia,” said Marway to the 
crouched driver. “Put us in Phil 
delphia by way of Newark and Hi 


and 


hi 
ghts 
town.” 

O'Keefe glanced up at the sky as the 
car threaded the traffic 


finally reached the Forty-second Street 


uptown and 
ferry. 
“Clear,” 
“This is a fine night, chief.” 
The detective said nothing until 
they were aboard the ferry and out in 


he announced to Marway. 
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the Hudson River. He pointed to the 


lights of Manhattan. 

“We're leaving civilization,’ he re- 
marked. “We're going right into the 
heart of a country where they still be 
lieve in the old-fashioned hangings, and 


other things. Brunswick and Duke 
County are midway between Philadel 
phia and Pittsburgh. They’re off the 
main trail—thirty miles.” 
“That girl wonder how 


you saw—I 


she came to be living in Brunswick?” 
“There are some good families there, 

It’s like Bessemer or Bethlehem.” 

O'Keefe had little to say in the long 


ride to North Broad Street, Philadel 


phia He reclined in the tonneau ot 
the fas fly ng cal nad wat hed the dou- 
ble wall of vapor through which they 
eemed to be rid g 

Now and then he nudged Marway 
and brought him out of a brown study 


There was much of interest on the 


road The C swe ed b W rONS 
ig 
from which dangled lanterns, dodged 


animals fascinated by the glare of the 


hear lights, 


and roared through dream- 


ine towns which were nameless to the 


tourists. 


Philadelphia opened her streets to 
them. Fingy Williams knew his route 
He turned at the City Hall and went 
westward. <A short distance ahead of 
him lay the Lancaster Pike 1 gray 
ribbon bordered by white fences He 

; Rt a2 


stepped on the and chased the 


dawn into the horizon 
Marway touched hi shoulder as a 
rossroads was reached. Fingy swung 
pilot light. One iy led to Colum 
ind the nort [The other was 
ed “Br k, 18 Mil 
| Xe tl id Marway wit! a 
lee 1 ‘Don't g n e town 
the outskirt It’s getting too 
rig 
he red oO ( oO 
id n { bord ed witl 
and well-kept fences. 


ery boxes marked the 





intersections. Clustered houses 
peared. A hay wagon drew into 
ditch at their approach. 

Suddenly Fingy pointed toward the 
miles,” 
I smell 


ap- 
the 


speedometer’s dial. “Sixteen 


he said. “We’re almost there. 
the river.” 

“Slow up here,” said Marway, rising 
and dropping the auto robes. 


The car 
of the road. 


the side 


O'Keefe opened the ton- 


came to a halt at 


neau and stepped out. He was fol- 
lowed by Marway, who said: 
n over there. You 


‘There's the tow 
: ‘ we : 
tli mine, i 


and Fingy wait here unt 


late If you don’t hear from me by 
then. motor through Brunswick and 
stop iny hotel € <cept the Eagle. 
I'll be there, where I can look around 
without being noticed 

“When do you meet the woman 
black, chie 

Po-night ! 
O’Keefe nodded and stepped up to 


removed nis 





POLL IE 

“Chief says stay he until nine,” he 
repe ed lh bette tall the ca ) 
t looks a BI e were xing ome 
thing [’ ( over to that f 
house ind get some egg ind milk 

Phe chauffeur sprang out and started 
inspecting the ( Marway changed 
his cap fo1 fed tossed his s 
duster in the tonneau, and, after a last 
glance eastward, started down the pike 
in the direction o hie and th 
town of Brunswick 

He took his time and ted the 14 d 
scape. He ¢ 1 schoolh e 
ind then a « He etoa 
fence behind ( i cal 
ng and chim freon \ 
S121 ( ( ‘4 ie x1it 
Struc " Tt d steel] Worl 

Marway we ( s hat 1 
down over h \ He re 
his orderly manner that a mat 1 
Knight was to be nged Frida 
ing. He decided to ask*no que 

















had registered at the [Eagle 
Hotel and listened to some of the lobby 


until he 


£Ossip. 

A boy 
way to 
that 


with a bicycle told him the 


the hotel. The youth added 


there was a better place farther 


down the street. He stared after Mar- 


and then mounted the wheel. 


Phe detective caught a 


Way 
view of a 
section of the town 


wealthier as he 


ient sign which 
Hotel. A 
row street opened three blocks away to 
hich 


paused before an 
the I ele 


AIM 


announced nar- 


nestled a 


a rolling hill upon w 

score or more of snug-built houses. A 
winding white road dipped and ap- 
peared through the trees. \n auto 
emerged from a hedge. Above this 


hedge rose the towering outlines of a 


dark castlelike habitation. Its stones 
were gray. Its windows were tightl 
closed. 


Marway went into the hotel sitting 
He shuttled 
He 
and 
rested 
There was a crusted ink- 


room and stared around. 
his feet when nobody appeared. 
rust his pockets 
examined a quaint 

upon a shelf. 
well and a pen alongside the register. 
Back of it was a box of bird shot and 
a pair of great, horn spectacles. 


h sounded. \ 


t] his hands into 


register which 


\n asthmatic cou: 


door opened to a crack and then wide. 
An old man appeared. He lifted his 
head over the shelf and the register. 
He eyed Marway from the tip of his 


shoes to his soft dust-covered hat 
“T’d like a room and meals for a 
day or two,” said the detective. 
The old man put on the spectacles 


He traced a 
blank 


and turned the register. 


soiled finger until he came to 
line. 


“ 


He peered at Marway. 

Any baggage?” he asked. 
“No,” Marway replied. “I'll 

in advance for two days. How 


Ca | ie 


pay 
much 


“Three dollars a day.” 
The detective pulled out six dollars 
and then signed the register. 
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“T’m from Philadelphia,” he said as 
the old writing 
which had been purposely blurred. 


man tried to read the 


“Come on the six forty-three?” 

“Yes,” “T waited for 
a friend but he didn’t show up. 
he’ll be 


the boy, I'll go up to my 


Marway said. 
| guess 
here later. Now, if you'll call 


What 


room. 


time do you have breakfast ? 
nine. [’ll 


“Between seven and call 
the boy.” 

Marway stepped up to a sheet-iron 
stove which was streaked with tobacco 
juice. He heard the proprietor shuf- 


flit 


ently there 


g down a narrow hallway. Pres 
appeared a far more ancient 
of the hotel. He 


came into the light with blinking eyes. 


man than the owner 


He screwed his face up into a leathern 
knot. His lips worked over toothless 
said. 
We ain’t got any!” 


Marway followed the 


the boy,” he “D’ye want 
any ice water ? 
servant up a 


narrow flight of stairs which were car- 


petless. He 
— : 
or cheap pi 


Che 


and cackled: 


stumbled along a hallway 


e doors set in moldy walls. 


“bov’”’ opened one of these doors 


There, mister, is your room!” 
Marway turned with the same serious 
and 


vashstand, upon w 


face stared at a narrow bed, 


peeling hich was a 
cracked pitcher and bowl, and a homely 
rag Carpet. 

‘T guess that’ 
‘You might send the 
the bed.” 
“boy <4 
Marway 
He rolled up 
started washing his hands. 
bowl 


make up 
The 


way. 





led through the 


coat and 


$i! 
took off his 
his sleeves and 

He wheeled 
and 


hat. 


from the cracked searched 
for a towel. 

An aged crone leaned in the door- 
She blinked a pair of lashless 


She worked her jaw with 


way. 
eyebrows. 
out sound. 

“Are you the maid?” asked Marway. 
“T be the girl.” 
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“T wish that you would make up this 
bed and get me two towels.” 


The old woman nodded her head. 
“You be Mr. Marway?” she asked 


after turning and glancing cautiously 


up and down the deserted hallway. 
“yest” 
“Vou be a newspaper reporter: 


Ves, I'm that!’ 


The woman lifted her apron and 
wound it around her thin hands. She 
elanced out through the door 

[I got a word for you,” she whis 
pered 

“From whom?’ 

“From Miss Eva Knight.” 

“Umph!” said Marway, torgetting 
to dry his hands as he tepped ove! 
the rag carpel Wha did Miss 


1e said if vou come, 


make that 


meeting al 





sundown. Thi h she said 
Marway reached ed a hand « 

the cornet of a vellow bed sheet He 

thrust his tinger into his trouse 


pocket and brought forth a handful of 


change. Selecting a quartet! and a dime, 
he pas ed them to the chan 

“ht you ha : 
mentioned,” he said, ‘tell her Il be 
there at noon.” 

“T’ll tell her.’ 

The woman turned 


doo1 . 


toward the 


suddenly 


Knight 


epre ented in Philade nia 
“No She said you we coming fot 
he hanging I hope you'll like it; I 
Why M qu ed the old 
m for ¢ reas He h found 
| O1 ny t eithe 1n ( or in 
forest, the incient ladies saw and 
eard more and could give ear 
on Or evel Ss than any one else 
‘4 repeater he crone Why 
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young man, it’s not for me to say, when 
the law is going to hang an innocent 
man, that I like it.” 

“And 


hang is innocent 


the man they 
It’s that 
that’s 
\ brother that.came from 


“He’s never harmed a fly 


black-hearted brother of his 


hangin’ him. 
with the devil inside o’ 


India him, or 


mv nan 





s not Charity Connover.” 


\ Ww i | \TIONS 
M ARWAY ' s and et 
red Iie dd 1 | 0 
drummet ere table He 
pulled up a cha ind dered coftt 
vheat cakes, and eg 1a fro 
it and nein dog othles and 
red-eyed, ed er ilcloth and 
sniffed at his shoes. Marway dropped 
1 I crus HH leaned bactl \ 
he eC for the og Le ved 
dru ( Lie stared yund the 
ro 
\ o-haired ini nd 
ook ea 1d ( } eT 
en all over his face and great, 
dee sunk ey Li d t Marway 
they t¢ to ea VW } Dre id \ 
\ cl y teetl 
how in t isked Ma 1 
Che drum t 1 and nodded 
toward the long 
(;ueSSs there uid Chat 
fellow looks | ( kind 
Wonder if g hi 
Marw ( m é 
garding } ot B t ( 
1 t eso ( 1 Re 
} nd rn 
14; + 
He lea d K 
( ed the fact id 
e! VK eg r 
Will ) © rh a d has 7 
bee nurdered b ird é 
Was m1 awaiting execution 0 ( 






























drummers declared 


The 


that there was no doubt about the thing 


county jail. 


being a cold-blooded murder. The trial 
had showed 
} ‘ +3 


nd moti 


premeditation, savagery, 


\ndrew 
t—the man 1 


Knigh 
\W $4 
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it 


1 +1 tee ‘ 
was here! [ saw the trial. I was se 


‘ j ‘ e 
ng shoes in town. If ever there was 
St a man, I'd like 


Saw 








yvitnesses 
Jasper, at least 
! It wi t massacre!” 

\ asked Marwav 
“Three! <A 


Knight—ward of 


Searvan Knight—Scarvan himself, and 


Collins. 


but to hang him and get it 


Miss There’s nothing to it 


“ye ith 
Over W ith. 


The man in the corner rose suddenly 
l ross the room. He leaned 


“AME A 


table 





sometimes,” he 
nothing of the 


1 have heard. Is it nat- 


‘People are wrong 
de larec a know 


ter, save what 


ural that I should anything of 


KNOW 
] t th- 1 ‘ %% 
the case except that one brother doesn’t 


slav another brother unless the devil is 


in one: and the devil isn’t in Andrew 


Knight.” 
[his statement was more than cryp- 
tic. Marway would have questioned 


but the man slouched 
table and 


head. 


the act 
back to his 


turning his 


sat down without 


and went out of 
and 


The detective rose 
the hotel. Suddenly he 
returned to the sitting room. 
were standing by the 
Marway fingered the 


W neeled 
The two 
drummers un- 


lighted 


stove. 
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soiled register. He searched the pages. 
He found his name and beneath it an- 
other This was evidently the actor’s 
He made a mental! note of 

it na | the oom nin l) 
street, he trolled 
\ few motion-p 


town hall, back 
d 


4 > 1 1 
stone yall an U 


which had 
New York roll up 
O'Keefe and 
Marwa 


at his watch It was 


mobile 


Tinie 


Llane d 


fifteen. 





The sky was cloudless. He spent 
he next hour getting his directions and 
the general lay of the land. Phere 
Was one section into which he did not 
venture. This s the hill upon which 
reared the score of mansions. He con- 


luded to see Miss Knight before ap- 


o 
Ss 


proaching the place where she lived. 


He learned from a boy that Scarvan 
Knight occuy ied the castle on the hill’s 
top. 


’ 1: 1: P ‘ 
Noon found him strolling slowly out 


THe removed 


along the Lancaster Pike 
his coat and hung it over his arm. Now 
nd then he mopped his forehead, The 


sun poured down a dazzling 


Dust 


and wagons 





blinded his 
\vutos 

1 + > - + 

late September, vet 


that 


1 1 

which 
from the LOdd, 
dashed by. It was 


evycs. 


rose 


unusually warm for time of the 
year. 

He found shade beneath a clump of 
trees. A bank ran 


cottonwood mossy 


to a tiny stream which disappeared be- 
Birds chirped 
The 
dust of each lifted, 
floated, and then fell back to the wv 


neath a stone bridge. 
and approached him curiously. 


passing vehicle 





road. 
Marway rose suddenly and started 


putting on his coat. The woman of the 
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theater appeared through the trees. She 
came on with quickened steps. She 
smiled and held out her hand. 

Mr. 


time.” 


“Good morning, 
“You 


The detective raised his soft 


Marway,” she 
said. are on 
hat 
“We'd better go back out of sight,” 
said. ‘How about that clump?” 
“Over there?’ 

“Yes.” 

“It will do.” 

Marway followed the woman 
the underbrush. They came to 


he 


through 
clump 
Beneath them 
was a large flat stone upon which she 
sat 


of three maple trees. 
with her hands clasped over het 
knees. It 
had 


Theater. 


was the same position he 


seen her assume in the Terrace 


He w 


mourning 


He watched her. iited for her 
speak. Her 


thrown over her shoulders 


to veil was 


Her neck 
white 1 
She g 


was hidden by a collar of uch 
ing. Her lips trembled. 


up and met his level eyes. 


anced 


“T suppose,” she said, “that I should 
begin at the beginning. It was very 
kind of you to I’m afraid it 
is too late, but we must do somethmg.”’ 
buttoned his 
He dusted his fedora against his right 
leg and replaced it on his head. 
brought an 
he said. 
“Where are they ?” 


come, 


Marway slowly coat. 


““T’ve automobile and 


two men,” 


‘At the Pennsylvania House.”’ 
“Good. 


to clear this doubt in my mind 


Three of you should be able 
Marway waited without speaking. 
“You see,’ she said, unclasping her 


] 


hands and folding them in her lap, “I 
am the ward of the nan who iS 
murdered—Jasper Knight. He adopted 
me after my father was killed in the 
steel mill. Father was the superin 
tendent of the bridge department 
Marway nodded reassuringly. 
‘Jasper Knight was a good man with 
out an enemy. He lived with Scarvan 
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Knight.“ It’s a sort of a double house. 
You’ve seen it on the hill?” 


The detective nodded. 


“T live there, too, although it can 
never be a home to me, Mr. Marway.’ 


ah as 
The woman dropped her lashes. Shi 
started 


foot. 


stirring the leaves with her 


“At 


“Scarvan came back 


the beginning,” she said, 
from India, where 
he had erected a bridge o the Gan- 

him 


Singha Mohammed.” 


vel 
He brought with 


servant 


ges Rive 


Indian 
Marway wa 


anh 


interested. 
‘Be 

) 
“He brought the Sel 


pel 


de es, go 


on,” he said. very clear.” 


ant 
Vallltl 


and Jas 


took a strange dislike to the man 


There was and is something uncanny 
about the whole affai1 I can’t ex 
plain it. It was rumored in town that 
Scarvan had sold himself to the devil.” 

The detec tive shook his head Im 


'’*? he declared to assure her. 


“No-o. You see I’m not making my 


possible 


self as clear as you would want me to 
be | 5( obses ed by the case, | 
can’t just explain 1 \nyhow, M1 


1 said that Scarvan Knight 
had built a bridge across the Ganges 
had been the fi 


that matte: 


superstiti that when a new 


bridge is built over a sacred river, it 
should be first crossed by some ant 
mal—a donkey or a dog.” 

“Why 

“The natives believe that the devil 


takes the soul or enters the body of the 


first live thing that 


2 


goes across the 
bridge 
“An 


tom and crossed the 


J 
om 


light defied the cus 
op "3 


i lo rer { mustache 
“How did he happen to bring the na 
tive ervant with him?” he asked. 

Sing] Mohammed attached him- 
elf Scarvan Knight as soon as he 
ame back from the bridge. The na- 

















tive was waiting in Scarvan’s bunga- 
low.” 
“That’s odd.” 
“Yes, that’s what they say.” 
“And what does Scarvan say? 
“He only laughs. 


I’ve questioned 
him in regard to Singha Mohammed. 
I’ve demanded that he send him away 
from the house. He refused.’ The 
woman’s voice lowered. She contin- 
ued brokenly: ‘‘You understand now 
the uncanny atmosphere of the castle, 
as we call it. I am left in the house 
with an Indian se english 
butler, and Scarvan Knight. I’ve prom- 
He forced me 
I might have mar- 
ried him if it hadn’t been fo1 
der of Jasper 


rvant, an 


ised to marry Scarvan. 
to give the promise. 
the mur- 
Knight—who was al- 
most my father.” 

“Now, how was he killed 7’ 

The 
her hands. 


fingers. 


woman covered face 


She 


with 
her 


her 


spoke through 


“It happened at ten o’clock one eve- 


ning in the front room. I left him 
about an hour before that. I had prom 
ised to go with Scarvan Knight and 


Miss Collins to a Mr. Dempsy’s house 
across the street. We started home to- 
gether. We went through the 
and up the graveled walk. 
saw the murder.” 

Marway glanced around the under- 


gate 


Then we 


brush. 
“We distinctly 
dow, two men fighting,” she continued. 


saw, through the win- 
“One was Jasper and the other w: 

Andrew. They had quarreled about 
something. Andrew, 
had been denied the house. He 


who is to hang, 
drank 
a great deal. I saw him draw a long 
knife from his coat and stab and stab 
my foster father. Then the light went 
out.” 

“Just one please,” said 
Marway. ‘You positively saw Jasper 
stabbed by Andrew—saw the two men 
so that you could identify them beyond 


a doubt :”’ 


moment, 
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“Yes.” 

“Did you so testify at the murder 
trial?” 

“T did. So did Scarvan Miss 
Collins. Our testimony convicted An 
drew.” 

“Where was Andrew found after the 
murder ? 


and 


Did he give himself up?” 

“He was found hiding in the barn 
back of the house. A _ bloodstained 
knife was on the floor by a stall.” 

“Who arrested him?” 

“Scarvan and the police chief, Mr. 
Braun.” 

“Did he confess ?” 

“He has never confessed!” 
reflected for a 
“Vou’ve seen him since?” he asked with 


Marway moment. 
sudden intuition. 

“Yes 
and talked with him. 
to tell the truth. He 
did not murder Jasper.” 

“What was he doing in the barn?” 

“He had a note which he claimed I 
sent to him. 
wrote it. I 


often. I’ve been to the jail 
I’ve begged him 
that he 


says 


I never sent it. I never 


never knew he was wait- 
ing for me.” 
“You care for him?” asked Marway. 
“Ves, I do. He is the black 
of the family, but I care very much 
for him. I believe that he is innocent.” 
Marway jammed his hands into his 


sheep 


coat pockets and stared down at [*va 
“You that Saw 
brother— claim that 
you saw him stab Jasper to death 


Knight. testified you 


um slay his you 
and yet you believe he is innocent of 
the crime? How is that?” 

She flashed him a sudden glance of 
fire. “How?” she repeated stanchly. 
“Why, because I know he didn’t kill 
Jasper. It wasn’t in him to do a thing 
like that.” 


“Oh, come,” said Marway. “You 
must give me a good reason, Miss 


Knight. I can’t take the case unless 
you do.” 
She unclasped her hands and rose 


from the stone. Her veil fell over her 
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shoulders. She stepped to Marway’s 
side and said determinedly : 

‘You must take the case! You must 
save Andrew—somehow. I know he 
isn’t guilty of the murder.” 

“You know that and yet you saw 
him do it ?”’ 

She shook hei “A woman’s 
intuition,” she said, ‘is stronger than 
world. Andrew 


Knight would never have killed his own 


head. 
all the evidence in the 
brother. He wouldn’t hurt a fly. He 
is soft-hearted. I’ve seen him lift ; 
iddie from a tired horse in_ hot 
He had three or four dogs 


house all the time. He fed 


weathe1 
around hi 
stray cats. He let beggars 
his kitchen And_ then they Say he 
stabbed his own brother to death 

“But you saw him do it 

“T thought I saw him do it 
Collins thought she saw him do it. 
(Andrew did it 
We all were forced to testify to that 
effect at the trial.” 


Miss 


Scarvan Knight swears 


Marway threw down his hands with 


a hopeless motion. “I’m only an ordi 


nary detective,” he said. “You ask me 
to take a case and save a man from 
hanging, and you yourself 
saw him commit the murder, or thought 


What are you 


admit you 


you saw him do it. 
holding back from me?” 

“Nothing. Except—there are two 
things I haven’t explained.” 

“\WVhat are they ?” 

“First, 


to me that he would 


Searvan Knight has bragged 
get Andrew out 
of the way. 


“Did he say that before the mu 





caer : 
ove 
“Had he any motive in gt ig rid 
F Andrew ve your inter n | 
That was all.” 
Was there any motive o y 
part for killing Jasper 
“J ery motive. | r entire in 
terest in the steel and bridg usin 
Scarvan. | get little o1 noth 





ing. Andrew was disinherited, on ac 
counted of his habits. The prosecutor 
tried to make the murder out as a per 
He succeeded.” 
Marway smiled faintly. “I don’t see 
any light yet,” he admitted, “but if I 
can get all the facts in time, I may 
We've only two days to help 


he noose. 


sonal rev enge. 


do so. 
\ndrew get his head out of 

A shudder 
She raised her hands and cov- 
waited and 


passed through [va 
Knight 
ered her eyes. Marway 
then asked 

“What was your other reason—the 
other thing you are holding back from 
me 


“Jasper Knight was stabbed_ten time 


by a dagger. All of the wounds wert 
in his left side. How could Andrew do 
it ( ( left-handed 7” 

\h!” said Mai Way “What did the 
prosecutor iy about that ?” 


He dismissed it by saying that An 


drew might have used either hand 


‘Were the two men facing each 

other when you saw the murder ?” 
“Ves \ndrew 

throat.” 


had Jasper by the 


hand 7” 
remember. I think it was 


the right I couldn’t see very well. 
It was through a window. It might 
have been the left hand.” 


“We'll have to clear that point . 


said Marway. “Would Miss Collins 
know 

“T think she | ould.” 

“Where does she live Can I see 
het 

She live the third house as you 
go up the | I will have her meet 
you to-night. Her father is the p 
ecuting nev of this county.’ 

Marway raised his brows. “You 
are good friends: he asked. 

The best of friends. We went to 
schoo gether.’ 

Marway turned and stared in the di 
ectio ] id He pulled out an 
Oo | | encil. “T’ll take 


i 











The Phantom 





when you 











down a few facts,” he said, poi th ifte 
pel il. “Please swe he ] efly, by 
\ll right What are they \ 
Will the jailer urd ( en 
ee .\ndrew 
Ves. if " - 
per nian His na Co He | 
very ib rm, and he’s sure I \n 
I { M ru . 
\larwa finished iting be I 
g ed keenly at Iva Knight 
Novy who is the coroner Who mo 
performed the autopsy Ine 
‘\ Mr. Grogan is the coroner. He 
lives on Main Street, where the Eagle Y0! 
Hotel i He was assisted in the find- et: 
ings by De Simm lr] oth — fa 
testified at the trial I 
“Where Va Singha Mohammed 
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‘r Jasper’s body had been removed 
he chief of poli e and the corone: 
larway pocketed the envelope and 
cil He glanced at his watch 
t’s one-fifteen,” he said “Tl have 
Ce ( rvbody | Call tl Is ifterno 
l ( vO 1 t he 

‘ \] Collins.” 

¢ i il Le Valting O1 I 

pore t seven.’ 
I hat ill do ely Now one t] Ing 
¢ vhat have Vo told her ibout 
She u ted hat | 7 to Nev 
I d et you or some other good 
(1\t She helped 1e by O11 y 

is) Philadelphia with ie sca 
lidn’t suspec inything. 
you ere afraid that he might fo 
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stretch of the imagination 
was slain by Singha Mohammed 
guised as Andrew 

“No. The 


His skin 1 


dis- 
Knight : 

Hindu is very 
\ndrew 


inches.” 


and tall. olive 
is shorter by 


And 


drew whom you saw struggling with 


almost six 
you are i was .\n- 
and stabbing Jasper?” 

“Tt was 


Was neal 


1 1 
Andrew or his double. I 


recognize 


You see, all the 


enough to certain 


facial characteristics. 


Knight brothers have straight brows 
and lips and square chin It's in the 
family. Poor Jasper wore a_ beard 
The two other brothers, Andi and 
Scarvan, have 1) been smooth 
haven.” 

as Ve said Marway incisivel 
Phen Andrew and Scarvan look som« 
wha lil We L it be possible 





t¢ 
“Ves, I’ve thought of- that But then 
you see, Mr. Marwav, Scarvan was 
with me when we saw the murde He 
was holding Miss Coliins and me bacl 
1 kne tw Sear I'd been 1 
ng to h fi in hour, almost It 
must have been Andrew in the front 
roon r 
Marwav shrugged his shoulders. He 
elanced around almost helplessly. ‘It’ 


a mystery!” he admitted unprofession 
ally “The d 
the brothers looked like 
a minute. Now I don’t see it. 

“But vou will do 
Andrew, or to explain what happened ?”’ 


“Yes! then I'll 


almost-twin appearances ot 
hot clew for 


something to save 


I want all the facts; 


act. I can't work without facts. I 
shall see Andrew and get his story. [ll 
see the coroner and the doctor. [ll 


interview the prosecutor. I'll pin Miss 
Collins down to what she saw. I need 


material 


“You believe that Andrew is inno- 


cent °” 
‘T never saw it look blacker for a 
man.” 


Sut there is hoper”’ 


that Jasper 


slender 


He has one 
who saw him kill 
believe he did 


“There is always hope. 
good friend in you, 
a man and yet do not 
sublime !” 
flushed. laid her 
yht hand on Marway’s sleeve. 


g 
‘“T must go now,” she said, lifting the 
road 


it. Phat 3s 


Iva Knight She 


ri 
hand and pointing toward the 
‘Scarvan may come home early from 
He must not find me 
house.” 


the steel works. 
from the 
tone had one of 

Her color remained high as 


away 
Her changed to 
concern. 


Marway 


tonwood 


guided her through the cot- 
her 


glanced east 


side 
and 


and stood at 


road. He 


trees 


near the 


west. He drew back with a start. 
“There comes somebody from the 
town,” he whispered. ‘You look out 
and see who it is. It looks like a 
gypsy.” 
“Singha Mohammed!” said — the 
woman tensely. EC'S Singha, the 
Hindu. He’s trailing m«¢ See, he is 
watching the footprints in the dust.” 

Shall I w is] \Marwa 

No! No! Go] in the wood 
Hid 

The detective stepped over the dried 
leave ind de dged behind a huge cot- 
tonwood tree. He removed his hat and 
peered out He saw Eva step lightly 


I tl the center 


over the ditch and stand in 


of the white road. She arranged her 


black veil around her hat and_ hair. 


She tapped the with her shoe. 
The native came up to her. He sa- 
ground. He 
toward the town. 
studied the Hindu’s 


seemed as place in 


laamed almost to the 
turned and pointed 
Marway 


tures. He 


Tea- 
out of 1 
that quiet roadside setting as a Bedouin 
in a His 


was wrapped around slender pantalettes 


ballroom. long green coat 
which were tucked into yellow sandals. 
Ilis tunic was gay-colored 
head. 

said 


master 


heathed his 
“Come!” he 
The 


Knight. 
returned 


to Eva 
has 


“Come! 


home.” 




















The woman’s face changed from 
rosy red to a chalky hue. She turned 


helplessly and started appealingly to 


ward the place where Marway had hid 


den himself. ‘hen, with bowed 


she followed the native down the oad 


in the direction of Brunswick and the 


river. 
Marway crept to the edge of the un 
derbrush and peered after them. He 
waited five minutes. He set 
brisk walk toward the Icagle 
lane in which 


He came to a cross 


- ¢ és oe - 41 
a farmer was tinkering with a small 





automobile. He saw the man skillfully 


adjust a carburetor. He went on 
Hell!” he said. 
tieth Century! 


it wasn’t.” 


“This is the Twen- 


| thought a while ago 


CHAPLOR Ty 
THE PRISONER 


reaching the outskirts of Bruns- 
his coat and 
| 


and walked 


wick, Marway dusted 


O : 


trousers, creased his fedora 


through a patch of grass to polish his 
tan shoes 

Feeling more presentable than be 
fore, he entered a cigar store and pur 
( ed a dozen hand-made _ perfectos 


eached the 


where he knew the prosecuting attor 
ne had offices 

\ stout political rounder, shading 
himself on the steps, directed him to 


a ‘ond floor 


RUFUS COLLINS 


District Attorney 





\larway ent 1 stated t 
stenographer tha ( fi 
delphia and that 1 to have 
moment’s conver \[r ol- 
lin 

Th -] eyed t] € Lines f Mar- 
Wi rather plea ing ( nality ind 
immediately vanished ¢ 
opened door. She came out nodding 


and smiling, 
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“You may go right in,” she said. 
Rufus long table 
number of brief 
boxes. <A pipe lay at his elbow. He 


Collins sat at a 


upon which rested a 


rose and took Marway’s outstretched 
hand. B men stared keenly at each 

I'm from the Blade,” said the de 
ective confidentially. ‘They sent me 


down here to write up the hanging of 
\ndre\ Baldwin, the city ed- 
itor, said there were some unusual fea 


Knight. 


[ didn’t think there was enough 
furnish a line of 


very peace- 


town to 
IXverybody seems 


fully inclined.” 


Rufus Collins prided himself on be- 
ing a good dresser for a small-town 
attorney. He wore a cutaway coat 


ht trousers 


and patent-leather shoes 


with cloth — tops. His beard was 


pointed. His shaggy red eyebrows wert 
turning to a silver gray. 

you!” he exclaimed. 
‘Silsby. Special correspondent fo1 


lade during tl I’ve only 


le war. 


back, and they chased me 


di here to write up this hanging 
before I had chance to go over the 
nies f the case thoroughly ig 
d to tell you anything I cai 
‘ rked Colllins pleasantly. 

lave a cigar,” said Marway, sitting 
down and pinching his trousers at the 
ki As I was saying, the tow 
' ibiding and most peaceful 

! ul lO he murder.’ 
© that was premeditated! It 
one of those things that come up in 
ind on farms Sometimes the 

Mm murderer can’t kill his 1 
dead enough. Andrew Knight is as 

11] hell ! 
) tT ’ 

vhatsoever! Why, my own 
daughte he thing done! I had 
ird of Ing er to tell the truth 
is s kre it. Miss Knight balked. 
My Md witness was Scarvan 
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Knight. He told a clear story. He 
went out to the barn back of the house 
after finding the body and discovered 
Andrew crouched in hiding. Then there 
was a knife lying in a box stall, or near 


was all covered with 


one. The knife 
blood to the hilt 
“Did } 
Rufus Collins 
Marway’s r 


trace the knifer”’ 
flushed. He removed 
7 mouth 


you ever 


pet recto from his 
it the ashes. 
that we proved it 


but then 


and stared 
“MO. J 


belonged to 


can’t say 


Andrey 


i. 
that 


wasn't necessary. There was enough 
evidence brought in to hang five men.” 
“Were Andrew’s hands bloody? 


Where there any blood yn his 





clothes—any signs of them 


olf: 





“See here!” exclaimed the lawyer 
“See here, what are you trying to prove 

that the man euilt 

Oh, no! I want hum nterest 
stoi No use making it one-sided. I'd 
pettel how nere 1s Le { Yo eC 

1 1 

pe give you more credit when you 
haven’t got an easy case. l want y ir 
photo and a little account of yo fe 

Rufus Collins thawed. He replaced 
| ¢ 1 . a 
the perfecto and crossed his legs 

‘J fix you up,” he said. ny 


more question 
“Yes, 


that 


there was an autopsy. What 


did reveal °” 
“Inough! It 


caused by a sharp instrument—such as 


showed ten wounds 


a dagger. Each incision was on 
left side. Scarvan and daughter 
and Miss Knight testified that Andrew 


struck Jasper with a flashing instru- 


my 


ment.” 


“How near were they to the win- 
dow :” 

“Not more than thirty feet.” 

“Why didn’t they rush into the 


house? I understand they waited until 
the light went out.” 

“They were paralyzed with sudden 
fear and horror. You would have been. 
It was so terrifying.” 
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“Has the case been appealed?” 
“ The governor sent 
1; 


appil 


Yes—and lost! 


for me. He turned down an 


tion for clemency or commutation of 


sentence. The law is going to take its 


course Friday morning.” 
Marway rose_and stared around the 
the 


room. He glanced through back 


windows. He saw the gray facade of 


the jail with its barred openings that 
marked the cells. 
*f I could in 


before he dies 


“T wonder,” he asked, 
terview the 
A little note from you to the 


might help me out. I alw 


prisonet 
warden 
ays like these 
i 


eleventh-hour talks with well-known 


iurderers. They have a certain mor- 


bid heart-throb, quality. Andrew must 


9 

Not a bit of it. LHe just b- 
iorn fool. He doesn’t know enough to 
conte S 

u fix 1 up will 

\ den: 

Certainly. Just go through the 
an 1ock on the iron door that fact 
h \ g d ll come Tel ! 
Il sent you. There Bridge of Sighs 
eading 1¢ the tl yn 

lat \ rose from his cl e 
‘There w one thing more,” h id 
as an afterthought. “I noticed in the 
brief account of the case that I got 


chance to read, that the prisoner had 
a note in 


had been sent to him by the murdered 


his pocket which he claimed 


man’s ward. Have you that note 
“Tt’s in the safe.” Rufus Collins 


pointed the half-smoked perfect to- 


ward a high strong box. 


“Was it a forgery?’ 


“Yes. <A poor attempt to imitate 
Eva Knight’s handwriting. It was 
shown to be a forgery at the trial. 
She denied writing it.” 


“How did Andrew explain it? 
the mail. 
alibi him- 
the 


“He said it came through 


It was a trick on his part te 


caught on 


self in case he was 














You see both Scarvan and 
Ja per had driven him out of the 
The re 


es <i 
of the time he pent on a Iarm near 
| 1 


premises. 
1 
nou 


He was drunk nearly always 


th: iver, You can see if from the 
i oC He Va PTO\ i S tol 
j periment. It failed.” 

\nd you think ne ri rte ] to ob- 


iain money from 5] 
Chat’s about it. He 
some and then, being refused. he 


dered his own brother Money is a 
curse 
T noree wit) 
I agree with 
“Thanks,” he 


you,” said Marway. 
added. “I'll 
and get my story. 


£0 interview 

Don’t 
ret the photo and the little account of 
ur life. J'll be | 


pl isoner 


cr 
tor- 


, 
JACIN ror them be 
ore the is hanged.” 
\larw y sree 
ViadrWay We! 


th oe 


t downstairs, 


He passed 
' I 


through a narrow dark hallway and 
came to an iron door. After knock 
Ing toutly on this he waited. 

\ vol ( sounds ] on the ( el side 
ot the door \ key turned in a rusty 
locl A chain rattled \ face a peared 

43 1 
11 the glor 


The way led 
covered bridg 
thin iron bars. A second 


guarded by 
and care f 


door was opened 


tone afi 


Mai 


The county jail was a 


nial no = 1 11 1 
( InIng ons ceil DIOCK 


i where the guard disappeared 
Che detective turned and glanced keenly 
through the gloomy places. He heard 
a score of men moving in the cell 


WI te faces were prt ssed to the rated 
doors. Whispering voices sounded. 
. stout, thick 


necked man appea 
He was followed by the guard wit 
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Rufus Collins, the district attorney, 
He said that I might 


you are going to hang— 


sent me to you. 
see the man 
Andrew Knight. I’m a 


newspaper rep- 


resentative from Philadelphia. 


( b 
sa ‘s 1 d M irway offer ne two ¢ E 
the t nwvn’s best perfe tos, 
“This way,’ id the jailer with 
thawed civil 





‘He’s desperate and 


we have to be careful He’s locked in 
there. 
Marway stood before a cell set apart 


“from the 


used 


had at 


storehouse or 


others. It one time 


for a 


He focused his and saw.a 


eyes 


cot upon which the prisoner 


sat. The man’s face was hidden by his 


hands. He was the picture of dejec- 


tion. 
‘Andrew Knight!” said Marway in- 
\n- 


cisively “Come to the door, 


drew.” 


The prisoner raised his head. He 
shook it. He dropped his chin in his 


hands and shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. 
I don’t know 


you,” he 


“Brace up!” exclaimed A 
ing the warden and guard who had 
ee Bs ae ace “yy 
withdrawn to a distance. I’m yout 
friend. JI come from Eva.” 

The effect of this statement was 
agten!. The iri - Sa ae 
magica 1€ = prisonel sprang fro 
his cot. He approached the door, 
<2 a et a 

\ rway Saw an eCager, straight browed 
face, flame-flashing eyes, and a closed 
mouth which resembled a line. He 
ecalled that Eva’s description of the 





‘acteristics of the Knight 


friend. I’m 
man. I 


I’m yout 
ed to be a 
truth from 
tell 


newspaper 


want the I can help 


y Ou, 
me the 
ave you 


entire trut 
from being 


you if you 


Perhaps I can 


” 


executed. 
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The prisoner shuddered. He cov- 
ered his face with his hands. He 
choked as he whispered: 

“They were building the scaffold to- 
I heard them hammer- 


ing. It was awful.” 


day in the yard. 


Marway drew out a sheet of paper 
and a pencil. 


He chewed on the { 
cil and glanced out through the bars 


en 


until Andrew partly recovered his com- 
posure. 


‘Now,” 


he said loud enough for the 
warden to hear, “now, Knight, what 
about that note that was found on you? 
Where did you get it? Did it come 
by messenger or mail ?” 

“By mail. 
writing, or thought I did. 
It asked me to come 


wait till she could get 
I 


I recognized io i’s hand- 


was signed to it. 
to the barn and 
away from that devil, Scary 
waited. J heard a commotion 
house. I still waited. Then Scarvan 
and the chief of poli 
They found a knife. They 


n the 





-e came. They ar- 
rested me. 
charged me with the murder of m 
brother. They took me in to see his 
body.” 


Easy,” cautioned Marway. ‘What 


vhite cheeks fl 


[e’s a devil, yes! 1 
He came back from India 
il They 


soner’s lushed. 


The pri 





He’s sold 
to Satan. 
with that native, who is all devil. ; 
are using their power to break down 
Iva. It won’t be lone now.” 
Marway studied Andrew’s features. 
He saw great lines running down from 
the prisoner’s eyes and lips. There was 
a hopeless note in the man’s voice. 
He would have died gamely for a cause, 
but the fate confronting him was too 
much for his drink-strained nerves. 
“TF you are innocent,” said the de- 
tective, “and I believe you are despite 
all the evidence, what is your theory 
of the crime? 
The girls and Scarvan testify 
that it was you they saw fighting with 


How was Jasper mur- 
dered ? 


Jasper in the front room, That is the 
fact I can’t break down.” 

‘There’s only one man in the world 
t 


who looks lke me. That’s Scarvan 


some sort ot spell over 


The fiend cast 
I 1 He committed the murde 


thn Oo rls 
girls. 
‘ed the dagger in the barn, and then 
t Eva and Miss Collins out of 


tupor. 


i 
‘ 

nlaced 
brougl 
their 


Marway 


“This 


a modern age,” he declared. “I don’t 


shook his head. 


believe the crime was committed that 


” 


way. 

Andrew clutched the bars. “You 
don’t know that house,” he said. “Tt 
is more Indian than American. The 
Hindu is i 


butler is a tool. It’s no place for a 


a priest of some kind. The 


young t’s why I went to 
the barn the night of the murder. 

thought that Iva would run away witl 
me. She is in Scarvan’s power!” 





“Did Scarvan fear that you would 
marry Miss Knig 

fe did.” 

\nd with u and Jasper out 
the LV, wuld eet both the fe 
tune ind he woman 

Yes! You see tl devi of it 

T see it ud Ni L\ 

, \\ lat can | do 

Were there any bloodstains on yout 

clothes when you were arrested? The 


rosecutor refused to answer that ques 


tion directly. 


“There were none. | pointed that out 
a Bee eee a ie co 
iy lawyet the fact to the 1 





4° e at oe 
tice of the jury. 
“\Vho was your attorney ?” 
“William Tilt. His 


Main Street. He comes to see me 


offices are on 


every day. He’s been to the governor 


twice. He Says things look blac! 
Marway poised his pencil. He | 

heard the Sound of hammering beyon 

' 


The warden coughe 


rattled the 


the prison wall. 
as a signal. The guard 
keys. The hammering kept up 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed the pris- 


oner, “Did you hear that?” 

















wii i Ps 
“They’re building my scaffold! Think 
of it. Don’t tell Miss Knight that, when 


you ce her. 





Mat i\ pocketed his perc and re 
pia 1 the sheet of 1 iper in his co 
Hi ist his hands through the bars 

I'll see you again i¢ vid Ci d- 
by, and keep up your nerve. Don’t 


break down. Where there is life there 


[he warden’s fat-encased eyes were 
filled witl | 
‘pped up to him. 


‘What were you saying to my pris 


1 suspicion as Marway 


one i he erowled. 
“Oh, nothing out of the way. Poor 
fellow, things do look black for him.” 
The warden started walking toward 
the front of the jail and the Bridge of 
Sighs. Marway followed him. 





‘By the way,” asked the detective, 
“who are Andrew’s visitors ?” 

Coppell turned at the iron door. 
‘Visitors 7” he queried 

“Ves. You see I’ve got to write a 
page article. J want all the details 
the women who come and the flow- 
sent in. Funny how women 
tick by a murderer!” 





yes, he gets some flowers. They 


all come from Miss Knight. She both 
ers us every day. Then there’s Charity, 
who’s always trying to get in to see 
Andrew.” 

“Who is Charity °” 

The chambermaid at the Eagle Ho- 


tel. She keeps his dogs.and live stock 
ted at the farm by the river. He'll 
leave all those things to her when h 


swings.” The stout warden ran a sug 
gestive finger around hi purple neck. 
‘And swing he will at daybreak Fri 
ay,”’> he added soulless! 

\Viarwav “y ; 1re eG «sh; 
Jlarway Was not so sure of this 
statement. He held his tongue until the 


4 
} 
i 


ard opened the iron door. Then he 


ked: 








“Does Andrew ever get a visit from 


Scarvan Knight ?” 
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‘No. The brother has given him 
up. Why shouldn’t he? There ain’t 
more than five or six people in th 
town who believe that Andrew didn’t 


kall Jasper. They’re crazy! Why, 


district attorney’s own daughter told 
on the witness stand that she saw J\: 
drew tab the eldest Knight b tuner, 


Ain't that enough to convince you 





he is guilty? It’s enough for me, yi 


J 


“TLOW qo you account for 


it sticking by the prisoner 





h, them women would get senti 


mental over a Jack the Ripper.” 


ink she loves (Andrey 


“Do you tl 
“ " 1° ° . 7 . 
She acts like it. Tiang him I say, 


and get him out of her mind.” 


° 

“Perhaps she knows that he is inno- 
cent.” 

“He’s guilty as Judas! She just 
sympathizes with him in his last hours.” 

“Sympathy,” said Marway, stalking 
through the door, “is a great match- 
maker.” 

The detective pas ed aion the din 
hallway of the country courthouse and 
went down the steps to the street. Ile 
glanced keenly around and then set out 


1\ 


in search of the office of William Ti 


of dusty stairs. He groped along the 
wall and came to a door upon which 


was the sign: 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE TILT 
Attorney at Law 


Beneath this sign was another in lead 
pen il, pinned to the panel with a thumb 
tack. It said. “Be back to-morrow a 


ren a. TH. 


‘ 4 +] m 
Marway went to three d 


1 ors before 
he found one open. He peered in and 
saw an aged man bending over a desk 
It was a land office. 

“Where can I find William Make- 
peace Tilt?” he asked. 


The old man glanced up and poised 
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gone fishin’, He’s on the river some- 


where. Come in the morning.” 

“Thanks,” Marway said dryly. 

I] alked through the hall and went 
down tl staircase The afternoon 
sun was slanting through the main street 
( Brunswick \ few autos stood in 


front of the stores. A farmer or two 


slouched along the broken sidewalks. 
The i 
serted. 
indifference and stagnation, 

Marway shrugged his shoulders and 
started in the direction of the [Eagle 
House. He quick-lunch 
wagon. He gla 
whom he had 
time was eating another meal. 


plate of sausage and 


Pt + +7 
motion-picture ez 


The general air was one of 


were de- 


itvers 


passed a 
need inside. The actor 
breakfast 

A great 


scrapple stood be- 


spoken to at 


fore him. 


Marway studied the man’s profile. 


There was no chance that he had played 


the role of Andrew in the mur 


Knigl t 


der of Jasper Knight. The detective 
was searching for any clew. The Thes 
pian’s statements in the [Eagle Hotel 
might be construed as an interest in 
the case That seemed all 

\Miarway went on and ent 1 the sit 
ting rool of the 1 tel, He drew a 
chair up before 1€ huge, tobacce¢ 
tained stove. The fire was out in 
this. A poker lay upon a sheet of zinc 
beneath the ash box. The aged pro- 
prietor was busil engaged in writing 


at the shelflike desk. 

A half hour passed with Marway 
in a brown study. He went over the 
events of the 1 He recalled the 
meeting with Eva Knight. He frowned 
at the memory of the Hindu. He shud- 
dered_as he thought of the somber jail 
and the hammering he had heard. The 
» in the prison 
hands were moving 


day. 


was going uy 
yard. The 
and he had done nothing to clear An- 


scaffold 


hour 


To be continued in the next issue of 
Tuesday, August 5th. 
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drew Knight from the charge against 
him. 

A noise at the front of hotel 
was followed by the entrance of Fingy 
Williams, The chauffeur withheld his 
from He went over to 
the proprietor, 


the 


eyes Marway. 


599 1 


“Got any cigars?” he asked. 

The proprietor peered over his great 
horn-rimmed glasses at the diminutive 
driver. 

“We ain’t got no cigars,” he growled. 
“Go down the street for them.” 

Iingy went out with a hacking cough 
which Marway construed to mean that 
something had He rose 
slowly and followed the chauffeur at 


occurred. 
a discreet distance. 

O’Keefe sat in the back of the big 
touring car which was standing in front 
Hotel. J ingy | fted 
ind started oil- 


of the Pennsylvani 
the hood of this car 
He glanced now and 
‘das if drawn 





engine, 
hen at \larway, who wall 
4 
| 


DY curpesily, 


to the cu 


47 ’ 
automobile you got there, 


forward. He bent 


1e tonneau. [lis 





ned: 


sounded muffled as he exclai 


“Walk to the bridge and we'll pick 
vou up. There’s been an actor tele- 


phoning from the 
to Scarvan Knight. fF 


Pennsylvania House 
irst-he phoned 

to the steel works and then he phoned 

to the residence, where he got his man. 

They talked a long while. TI 

bad! He money! 

why ?” 

Marway drew a cigar out of his vest 
pocket, pasted the wrapper with his 
tongue, struck a light on the sidewalk 
and then slowly sauntered toward the 
west and the river as if he had no in- 
terest whatsoever in the two men with 


the black 


or 1s 


1€ act 
\\ onde! 


wants 


touring car, 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Do not forget that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment 


of this scrial. 
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| “Sheodoref 





% Philip Thompson 


ATE on a certain spring morn- 
ing, in the railroad station at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 

mysteriously disappeared. 
A gathering crowd was surging 
through the doors, eager for a close-up 


He had 


1 . > . 
characteristic 


view of the famous American. 


ust finished one of his 


whirlwind addresses, and a train was 


vaiting to whisk him on to a _ point 
where, in two hours 
deliver 


thirty miles away, 
he Was 


But the 


I was accompanying him on the 
| g 


scheduled to another. 


colonel was gone. 


doing press work, and it was my duty 


side to guard 


to remain closely by his 

him against too-obtrusive questioners. 
\s a rule, I was seldom far away on 
such journeys as this one, but an 
urgent telephone summons had called 


y to 


me hurried]; the depot booth five 
minutes before. 

When I returned I found, to my dis- 
may, Mr. The 
reception committee was looking dazed 
The 
to be anxious. 

| 


ing alarming 


no trace of Roosevelt. 


railroad officials were beginning 
The mystery was assum 
proportions. Then, re- 
membering the colonel’s habits, an in- 
spiration seized me. 

to the 


of 


Without a word | hurried over 


inside waiting room, in a corner 


which the news stand was situated. 
My first glance was confirmed. There, 
bent over the stack of magazines on 


the counter, with his felt hat pulled low 


over his forehead, stood the form of the 





colonel, oblivious to his surroundings. 
As | his he turned and 
said: 

“IT know, Thompson, I should have 
stayed with the crowd—but, well you 
He stuffed a magazine into 
fin 


ran to side, 


” 
sce 


his pocket as his drawling voice 


ished. “I 
read on the train, and this was my only 


had to have something to 


” 


chance to get it. 


I glanced at the cover of the peri 


odical projecting from his bulging 
pocket. It was the latest issue of D1 
TECTIVE SToRY MAGAZINI 

Of course, we made the train on 


and, of course, with his charac 


ime 
teristic impetuousness, the colonel sat 
isfied the reception committee and 
waved a strenuous good-by to the 
crowd. But not one of them to this 


day knows the real reason for his sud- 
den disappearance for ten precious mo 
ments. 

I had long known that the colonel 
but, 


this episode of his stealing away from 


liked detective stories, somehow, 
his admirers while on a speaking tour, 
in order to gratify his taste, struck me 
as particularly illustrative of the fas 
cination which this type of fiction ex- 
erted upon his remarkable mind. 

He in his 
and demands, too; and it was not every 


was very critical tastes 
popular writer of mystery yarns who 
could satisfy him. Often I have come 
into his library at Oyster Bay, or found 
him stretched under the trees of his 
wonderful estate, with a look of pro- 


found disgust on his face. The unini- 
db 
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tiated observer would have thought it 
portended nothing less than the colo- 
nel’s decision to make another of his 
utterances against 
But I knew that, 


very frequently, the expression of dis- 


characteristic some 


crying evil of the day. 


pleasure was due to an entirely differ- 
ent cause. It was directed at the 
writer of some detective story who had 
not “played fair” with the reader. 

“Playing fair,’ on the part of the 
author of a detective story, meant, in 
the colonel’s opinion, making the reader 
the possessor of all the clews that the 
detective had, and springing nothing on 
him in the end which he had not had a 
chance to gather for himself before- 
hand. 

When the author held something up 
way of an essential 
the explanation had 


his sleeve in the 
clew until after 
been presented, then the colonel thought 


that he had been cheated. He wanted 
to match his wits with those of the au- 
thor and his detective. But he didn’t 


want them to have an advantage ove1 
him, and then think they had the laugh 
on him because he couldn’t figure the 


solution ahead of them 


The 


detective 


an ideal 


f )|- 


formula for 
ran 


colonel’s 
story somewhat as 
lows: 

An immediately 
with unique features of characters or 


arresting problem 
environment. 

A swift, vivid style, without long- 
winded rehashes of the detective’s so- 
called mental processes. 

Logical presentation of facts as the 
detective found them in his investiga- 
tions, with everything in the way of 
clews clearly described as they appeared 
on the surface. 

A. really 


through the story, such as one might 


good romance woven 


expect to find in real life, and such as 


to make the reader sympathize with 


the characters. 


If possible, a big human decision or 


sacrifice which one of the characters 
must make. 


\nd 


more mystery, 


always mystery, mystery, and 


but never forced, never 
illogical, and yet of such intensity as 
to make it impossible for the reader to 


stop until the last 


page 
Finally, when the dénouement canx 
the unraveling of the riddle, with every- 
thing explained, the colonel demanded 
a smashing, between-the-eyes climax, 
the kind that would make him gasp 
with amazement or chuckle at his own 
blindness in not seeing the solution be- 
forehand. 


thought that the 


came 


Mr. Roosevelt 
Sherlock 
to his ideal 
erature. The 
though eccentric and bizarre, at least 


earlier Holmes stories 


very neal in detective lit- 


character of Holmes, 
was humanly logical. 

‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ 
“The Gold Bug,” and “The Mystery 
of Marie Roget”’ of [edgar Allan Poe’s 
were always favorites with him. He 
had no patience with the detective who 
reasoned impossible deductions from 
its in the 
vindow sill. 


mud or cigarette 
But he had 
1 1 


a high regard for the sleuth who used 


footpril 


1 1 
ashes on the 


reasonings 
than the 


his brains to evolve logical 
and ferret out facts faste1 
reader. 

He used to 
in fiction, a 


Say that the best detec- 
real life, 
not un 


tive in well as in 


was the man of common, and 


common, sense—in short, the one w 


dressed and acted and thought like a 


} 


regular human being, unless, of cou 


the author was clever enough to endow 
his chief character with compelling rea 
abnormalities or eccentricities. 


perhaps because of his inti 


sons for 
\lso 


mate acquaintance with the metropol! 


tan police as commissioner—the colonel 


always protested against the private de 


tective of fiction who never failed 


win out in the end over the heads of his 
He knew that among the 


New York police are some of the best 


official rivals. 
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detectives of the world, and inciden- most effective mediums for the preven- 
tally, some of the most honest and un- tion and suppression of crime. 
Consequently, he was one of The late Doctor S. Weir Mitchell's 


the first to champion their cause when experiments in making criminals into 





an author held them up to ridicule, and law-abiding citizens by operations on 
made his own creation of much supe- the brain excited the colonel’s keenest 
rior mental caliber. interest, and when they proved success- 
On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt ful, he tendered his congratulations to 
held a high opinion of the newspaper the doctor’s genius by a long letter, 
detectives—those alert, indefatigable in which he displayed a remarkable 
reporters, who, unknown and unsung, grasp of the surgical facts involved. 
have unraveled some of the most baf- Colonel Roosevelt’s reasons for his 
fling crimes in police annals. He had love of a good mystery-detective story 
many friends among these men, and were essentially characteristic of the 


he was never tired of exchanging sto- man. He was frank to say that he 
ries and confidences with them. read them because he liked them. They 
tle was one of the first in this coun- represented a relaxation from the mul- 


try to see the wonderful opportunities titudinous and varied tasks with which 
of fingerprint identification, and one his life was crowded from his first en- 


of the most active to advocate its adop- trance into public affairs. 
tion by the police departments of the In a good detective story the colo 


United States. He always maintained nel was able to forget himself in the 


that the detection of the criminal of mental zest of trying to guess a riddle. 


he failed, he was always a good 


the future would be accomplished more 
by brains and less by force—that sci- loser. If he succeeded, he was as 


ence and psychology would prove tl 


iy 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN PRISON SYSTEMS 


HAT the old system of arranging contracts with individuals or companies 
n all but 


ie =6ohappy as a boy. 


for the use by them of prison labor has been done away with 
two States of this country is an assertion recently made by Colonel C. B. 
Adams, of St. Charles, Illinois. Instead the State account plan, by which the 
men labor only for the State in which they are incarcerated, has been adopted. 

Illinois has perhaps gone farther than any other State in its plans for the 
reclamation of its criminals, for it is already considering seriously and sympa 
thetically the establishment of a graded prison, with custodial cells for recalcitrant 
offenders, dormitories, not separate cells, within the prison walls for those men 
who give evidence that they will behave well under such conditions, and small 
cottages outside the prison for any convicts the authorities believe they can trust 
to have so much liberty. 

Massachusetts has established several prison camps in that State, where 
offenders are working on highways and reclaiming waste land. Illinois has a 
farm colony on two hundred acres at Joliet prison, and the institution at Jackson, 
Michigan, has a three-thousand-acre farm, where its inmates work. In Missis 
sippi and Louisiana, too, convicts are being taken out more into the open air, 
Mississippi working twenty thousand acres with prison labor and Louisiana 


twenty-seven thousand 
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A Doctor Bentiron Story 


| ry ctor 
me 


T had grown to be 
Bentiron’s habit to 
about with him a great deal. 
“As my assistant,” he would 


on 
taxe 


drawl, “you ought to know something. 
\nd | may be able to teach you,” shak- 
ing a dubious head. 

At this my wife would pretend great 
“You know 


is dreadfully clever,” 


indignation. my lI reddie 


she would aver. 
“[ do believe you just say such things 
to tease me!” 
No doubt he did; though I do not 
lay claim to any great brilliancy. 
On a certain hot July day in 
the 


weekly visit to the Psychopathic Pavi 


38 a 
doctor was finishing his usual 


consulting 
the 


As we stepped out 


ion at Bellevue: he was 


alienist here, as at most of other 


big city hospitals. 


into the courtyard, a group of scrub 


women passed, walking slowly tow | 
the entrance gates. <A little in advance 
of the others one tall old woman 
hurried along with a painful, sidelong 
gait. She was gaunt and stooping, a 
sad, gnarled old figure with flat breast 
and sagging waist, Ler chapped, red 
dened hands all twisted with the 
rheumatism of the scrubber. 

“Hello, Maggie!” cried the doctor 


cheerfully. 
blind sta 


and hurried on, her sunken lips moving 


But she only gave us a 


silently 
“Umphf,” 


falling into 


Bentiron, 
the others. Ie 
ny 


said Doctor 


step with 
was perfectly at ease, as he was in 
‘ 


society ; and the old ladies accepted his 


without “What’s 


company 


question. 


the trouble with Mrs. Smith, Kate 
Murphy?” he inquired 
“It do be her rheumatiz, I’m think 


answered Mrs. Murphy, an amp! 


ing,” 
motherly figure, trying to  accon 
flat-footed 
slouch. “It 


And 


belike she’s upset, the day —indeed, it’s 


modate her slapping, steps 


to the doctor’s noiseless 


has her crool bad these days. 


meself is little better 
No? 


t comfortable volubility, “a bad 


But maybe ye've 


heard. Ah, well,” she went on 


with 
sight it was, indeed. They’s a body, 


doctor, just brought into the morgue 


yonder, this very morning 
they found in the air shaft up Eas 


Avenue, where they was tearing down 


an old house there. Yes, sorr, doctor 

it the | l he \ 1 covered 
up wid newspapers and trash, and al 
mummied up, like Gr-r-r-r!’’ She 
shuddered | the dreadful sight, 
sori \ll dried up he was, and no 
clothes on him at all, at all, barring only 
a nightshirt. Hle’d been in there forty 
years, like—so (seorge was telling us 
dow? LO he morg e \nd poot \Mageie 
was took bad the si of him—her 
and me and M Pulaski here was to 
see him jt t now.’ She pointed to 
the gray-haired Wisf ( womail 
beside he 

Mrs. Pulaski blinked olemnly he 


blank “Ver’ bad.’ 
She nodded. ste vet 
“Indeed, doctor, "tw 


broad Slavic face 

See k. too, me¢é 4 
, 

enough to up 

the better ‘ 

\h-h, God 


fine, dacint 


set anybody l’d be 
drop of something meself. 
the 


gentleman ye ar-re docto1 de 


love yer anner for 














She pocketed the coin Doctor Bentiron 
had s] pped 


health we'll be 





into her 





drinking wid it, Mrs. 


Pulaski ; me! 

she bobbed in old-fashioned 
( tesy and shuffled off with her mate 
flat feet slapping on the pavement Phe 
doctor looked after them with a half 
mile Ws Wwear\ im] ive face tender 
or a momet I think he knew by 


ubwoman and furnace 





New York hospitals ; 


him and talked to him ith 


out fear, although the attention of any 
other member f the visiting staffs 
d have flustered them into speech 


the chief tood for a moment, 
thun t, cigarette drooping from 
bearded ly then he glanced side 
g ine Umphft said he I 
i ] h here. Suppose we step 
( 1 to the lorgzue ind = see hat 
¢ r ( bi€ I almost de 
t] e at < | ded imself 1 
erence 
Bu 79 o e ugh te ro H 
orderes th L¢ ( € 
he g nd wait, and we strolled 
down xth Street At 4 
oot is the familiar outline f the 
harities dock 1 black Maria or so 
lrawn up in front, while to one side 
loomed the blunt-nosed bulk of the 
Thos as ] Brei Hai. A thin trickle of 
Juckless humanity flowed in and out of 


the great declz doors: crippled old men 


14 women, the city’s pensioners; 


gaunt, white faced patients ror the 
Metropolitan Hospital. An ambulance 


‘ : ae : 
clanged past with a load of insane 
1 


women, destined Island, 


defiant 


for \Ward’s 
itil tw « wane tot of 

Hwowea Dy a wagon Uli Ot 
girls on their rkhouse. 


In the 


I caught 


way to I \ 


dim reaches of the covered dock 


_— _ t ‘ ] 1 
glimpse of workmen unload 


ing the rough boxes containing the city’s 
dead—the daily grist c ted om 
the [sland stitution here he 
hopeiess pauper, on his we ( he ty 
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Hospital, may see others of his kind 
last lap of that 
ends at the morgue, 


finishing the grim 


journey which just 


to his left as he enters those sad doors 
of the Department of Charities. It is 
not a cheerful presage, perhaps; but 


paupers have no right to be sensitive. 
left, 


quat dome of the old morgue reared 


We turned to the where the 


it over the river. In front 


stood an 


wagon, and a cheap hearse 


-eit on pile 


it undertaker’s 


f it, as usual, 
was just 
Irawino . “heemle- +4 ro within 
drawing up beside it. rom within 
came the strident wails of hired 


mourners at jewish funeral in the 


chapel. it 46 A vely locality, the foot 
of East 7 venty sixth Street, if one 
is not te queamish ; full of human 
nterest. Here the chaff of this great 
mill of the city ifted out; here come 
the lame, the halt and the blind, the 
| nd the dead Visit this place 
ome day: watch the flotsam of the 
1t\ le ad rtin hopelessly ale ng, to 
ecorie \ ae 1 da nad 1¢ 1 
ile the norgue It will ive you 
t] ¢ ins on h ] of Ne York. 

B his w familiar to Doct 
ber ( to me ve gave it no more 
a g gla ice, and turned into 

the iorgue entrance The docto 
iodded 1 iendly fashion to (George 
old, rubber-aproned George, with his 


rooked cane and his unquenchable op 


timism, gone now the way of the hun- 


dreds of bodies sewed up for burial 
by his skillful, thread-scarred fingers— 
ind we entered those grim gates. 

We swung to the right, outside the 


1 


rotunda with tts circle of ice-box doors, 


ind into. tl 


e slate-tabled autopsy room 
oner s physicians. About one 


iend 


( f the col 
stood my old. f 
O'Malley with a couple of other de- 
tectives and Doctor Bernstein, the cor- 


side was 


oners physician. At one a 

a * eae 
tretcher, covered with a litter of old 
papers. 


With noc 


1 and a grunt to the patholog 


ist, Doctor Bentiron joined the group; I 
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looked over his shoulder. 
a body ~ ee WA ry 


On the slate 
old, 


1 
DONS 


topped table lay 
half-mummified 


body, whose 
through | its 
still 


the 


yellowish-white 

skin. The 
stiff 
withered, leathery face a dreadful smile 


The body was naked save 


showed 
shrunken head was 


covered with Dlack hair; on 


Was frozen. 


for an old-fashioned nightshirt; scraps 
of old, discolored nev spaper stuck to 
it here and there, and a pile of papers 
lay about as they had been peeled off. 

“Glad you came in, doctor,” greeted 
Bernstein; and glared at me. I glared 
back; I never liked the man. His 


smooth, his manner too oily ; 


voice 
too 


his fat cheeks were too biue with close 


Was 


] 
cievel 


shaven beard. But he was a 
pathologist. “Something right in you 
line here,” said he. ‘Take a look at 
this, and see what you make of it.” 
He smiled unpleasantly ; Bernstein was 
a little jealous of the doctor, | think. 
Quite unperturbed, the chief rolled a 


and glanced qu stion 
dull 


vindows, 


fresh cigarette 
O'Malley, then 
the high 


ingly at fixed his 
upon 
blinking sleepily. 

Che little detective rasped his rusty 
head ‘rom 971 
ast 


reported 


eyes one ot 


with a forefinge 
\venue 
Che word 

O'Malley 


down, you see, 


his creaking voice 
reluctantly, 
talk. 
“They're tearing it and 
they found this one,” indicating the 
“at the bot 


sorr, 
came 


as alway hated to 


body with a stubby thumb, 
shaft, six feet 


Some of it’ 


tom of the ai deep in 


(oe 1 - 
sticking to him yet. 


the and 


the body, 


trash 
“Umphi,” 


prodded gingerly at 


said docto1 ; 
while 


Bernstein looked on with a_ superior 


smile. “Body of a man about thirty; 
dead many years Violent death ; old 


depressed fracture of 
some blunt object c 
“Of course,” replied the pathologist 


impatiently. ‘Any one can see that 


much. But who, and when, and why?” 
Doctor Bentiron’s long ~ dull eyes 
flickered sardonically in the other's 


skull, made by 
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direction for a breath. “The date of 
death is easy enough to determine,” he 
drawled indifferently. Rolling the body 


on its side, he began to peel bits of dis- 


colored newspaper from its back 
“Umphf. Yes—here we ar He held 
Yew \ ork 


up a brownish scrap. 
oe yo? ; 
Hi rata, 
1873. Now, let’s see what was on top.” 
He and began 


patiently bits of 


he read; ‘““December thirtieth, 


turned the bod 


and de ftl i strip 


paper from its che lere. New 
York Sun, January first, 1874. Umpht 
That is clear enough. The man died— 


or was thrown into that shaft, at least 


somewhere about New Year’s Day, 
1874.” 


/ 
] 
it 


Bernstein looked at the imperturbab 
*“) naan t 


that—yet,” he 


doctor with grudging respect. 
] 
a 


thought of con 
fessed. “But 
Umphf,” said the 
turning the 
nightshirt which 


oing 
who was he 


6“ f 


chiet once mi 


»f the fiannel 


collat 


back 
was the dead man’s 


only garment. ‘loth came 


away in his hand. “'l} nemade: no 
marks,” he intoned. His long grav eyes 


roved over the silent shape f mo- 
ment. ‘But this may help.” He lifted 
the right hand; skeleton hand, to 
which still clung some fragments of 


blackened skin On its back | made out 


the dim outline of a heart, tattooed in 


faded red and blue, inclosing some 
letters. The chief stooped closer. “I 
H.—M. O.,” he read 

as Of. doctor,’ urged the oroner 
physician. “Tel some more 


“Umphf,’ 
“I would suggest that the Bureau oft 


Missing Pet 


the disappearance ; 


Doctor Bentiron 


a record ot 
Year’ 


1874, of a man about ‘thirty years old 


sons may have 
about New 


His initials ild be I H ind the 


wo 
ould be 


think.” 


report W made by his wife or 


his fiancee, | 
“Why not M. Q.?” demanded Bern- 
spite of himself. 


stein, interested in 


“And 


how do know either were 


you 

















his initials ? 


he was married or engaged?” 


\nd why should you think 
You would see for yourself if you 
drawled the doctor. 


old to 


sets of initial 


remember the 
inclosed 
Our dead friend: had his 
initials and those of his 


lon his hand. I have seen stranger 


in a heart: 


inamorata ‘tat 


tooec 


ages. Of course the affair may 





been broken off long before his 
1; I don’t insist on the wife or 
sweetheart But in such a device the 





first; there 
fore, our friend’s initials were L. H. 


probability the dead 


man lived at 971 east Avenue; certainly 
he had intended to spend the night of 
| leath there tle was chucked out 
1 convenient windo nto the ai 
Snatlt | het he ed U1 pl I 
joarding house 
( nswe d C’ Malley i 
is in th da Ch t 
it n wenty year rO 
; 
ent the L¢ I 
) C1 ) ell hec nw 
I n lt inder het 
le \nd 101 1K 
H | ite e thing a bit 
if ( lalle \ en elp.” 
oud to have yo O ‘ried the 
de ( i VY 1AC 
It \ ‘ teresting, drawled 
the docto iril ‘And th has been 
1 | then O'Malley 
VC look | a polic recor< 
of d p< mces Then get me_ the 
history of that house. (Get me a list 
yf its te nt for December, 1873, 
ind January 87 Rather a large 
ord fo boarding house, too.” He 
turned to the ‘tcher, which wa 
litter 1 \ th old | 1pel What tS 


the 


Papers that was on the body, sorr,” 
replied O' Mail We brought them 


along, to cover him up.” 
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Doctor Bentiron 


the 


was looking over 
pages, which 
crackled and crumbled under his hands. 
“Umpht,” * Another 
Herald heading 


Way 


dry, discolored 
said he again. 
January third, Big 


across 


the page 


BRIDEGROOM MISS 
Young Woma 


lattoo M 


All the Umphf. | 


Blakely ; | must get back to work 


rest 1s ome 
Let 
what you find, O'Malley.” 
Hie nodded to the coroner's physician 
louched out to the 
limousine. 


gone. 


me know 


and waiting 


| followed, rather the 


irritated by 
pathologist's attitude. “I hope you 
clear this thing up doctor.” 


[ ered. “Id 


right away, 


hat fellow 





like tO See 





Bernstein shown up!” 
Um hf re} ied the docto1 placid] 
Jernstei is a good mat Ve all 
have r liarities n 
\nd don t expect LO h Ortyv vea 
s a long ne, ) ¢ it I 
using. Get out here, son” we had 
eached Thirty-fourth Stree “and ge 
er to the He ( b> ding mee | 
A ( \ r hin i Wan \ to if IX 
over | s. G nigh the papers 
from Decembei st, 167: take notes 
of all unexplained disappearances, and 
especial get the rest of that article 
about the missing bridegroom. Phat 
looks as though it might be our man 
then come home and report. l cant 
play any longer now; I have work to 


So I alighted and walked over to the 
Herald Building \s it did in so many 
place the doctor’s name smoothed 

way here, and [ was soon seated in 
1 noisy office, throbbing to the thunder 
f the great presse full of the high 
pitched rattle of typewriters racing. I 
began my search in a file of curious 
looking old newspapers, printed years 
before I Was be mn 
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It was a novel task. I read articles 


bristling with names quite unknown to 


me; references to men great in theit 
day, now forgotten. The aftermath of 
the Fisk murder trial still stirred the 


press; the DBeecher-Tiltan controversy 
was a live issue, still gathering impetus. 
Of mysterious disappearances [ found 
more than a few, but presently I came 
to the headlines the chief had seen; they 
were in the paper for January 3, 1874 
flared 


They across the page in 
type: 

BRIDEGROOM MISSING! 
Young Woman Reports Husband’s 
Disappearance 

Marks Will Him 


‘lattoo Identify 


Lester Harding, a dry-goods drummer, 
thirty-one years old, left his boarding house 
at 971 East Avenue during the night of Janu 
ary Ist, saying he would buy some sand 
wiches He never returned His pretty 
young bride, alarmed at his continued ab 
sence, reported the disappearance to the px 


lice to-day 


I read the article through carefully 
The bereaved bride stated that.she had 
tiarding in Cohoes, N. 


married Leste 


Y., on Christmas Day Chey came to 


New York for their honeymoon, and 
went directly to the boarding house at 
g71 East Avenue. New Year’s night 
her husband had been hungry; about 


buy some 
their 


he 


midnight he went out to 


sandwiches for a late supper in 


did not come back, and t 


] 
girl 


room. H« 


itened country had waited for 





day and a night without knowing 


} 


vhat to do. At last, in desperation, 


she had appealed to a policeman, who 


took her to the station house \ gen 
eral alarm was sent out. Harding 
was desc ribed as a dark, cleat haven 


man of thirty-one; height, five feet, ten 


weight, one hundred and sixty 


inches ; 
pounds ; we tring blue s¢ roe (On the 
back of has right 


hand—and here my 











interest redoubled—a heart had been 
freshly tattooed in blue and red. It 








inclosed his initials and those of his 
bride, thus 
L. 


M. Q. 


Only two days betore his disappeai 


ance, the article went on, bride and 
groom had been tatooed with the same 
tual, und) 


had rather 


mark, “in pledge of their mt 
rhe 


spread himself over the affair, drawing 


ing love.” reporter 


a pathetic picture of the girl’s be 
wildered anxiety, and stressing heavily 
the perils of a great city. In those 
days the “Pitfalls of the Metropolis” 
and the “Dangers of the Lowery,” and 
so on, were still drawing cards. 

I looked over 
There 


couple of days, 


the succeeding papers. 


were follow Uy stories for a 


featuring the grief of 
then a 


found ;” 


the young bride: brief item, 


“Harding not yet then silence. 


The case had lost its news value; it 
had become one of the many unsolved 
mysteries of New York Though | 
searched the files patiently, I found 
no further mention of the missing mat 
Apparently he had never been found, 
and [| felt assured that only 


to day [ 
had seen the answer to t unanswered 


riddle of forty years ago. 


I thank« returned hi 
files, 


iron’s house t 


and went back to Doctor Ben 


. The chief 


72 


me thre 
reclining chair, eyes fixed in a vague 
stare upol the wall Then he rolled 


a fresh cigarette 


“Umpl he commented. “For fut 
ther information we have only to find 
Mrs. Margaret Quigley-Harding—who 
has been lost to view for a trifle of 
forty years or so. And all that w 
kn about her is that a heart inclosing 
her initials and those of her late h 


back of het 
Yes 


my son.” 


tatt oed on the 


right hand. Ver 


band, Is 
simple 


And he 


in the next patient, 


went on with his work. 
Late that afternoon O’Malley cam 

















into the office, diffident and uneasy as 
ever, his beady eyes shifting alertly. 

” he told the 
doctor, with shy admiration amounting 
awe, “L. H. 
Lester Harding his name was, 


“You was right, sorr, 


almost to it was, sure 
enough. 
was his wife reported him to 
They 
\venue—just married, 
And the date was right, 
he con- 


and it 
the bureau. was living at the 
place on East 
boarded there. 
and all. It’s the same man,” 
cluded, in his rusty, creaking voice that 


always seemed to need 


“She told about the tattoo marks, too. 
’'S funny, too—about a week later an- 
other woman come in and reported her 
husband missing. Same name, same 


description—everything only the _ tat- 
he 


too marks. Said he'd been gone SIX 
weeks. He was a traveling man, and 
had ought to have been back for 


Wonder if it could of been 


one?’’ he speculated 


Christmas. 
the same 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“What did you find out about the 
house ?’ 
“It was a boarding house them days. 


\ 


. woman kept it, name of Jennings— 


Then it was 


dead these twenty eal 
cut up into cheap flats. I can't seem 
to find out nothing about the place as 1 


used to be. 
“Exactly,” 


droned the doctor, un 


ised. ‘‘Forty years is a long time. 


surp1 
But keep at it, O'Malley. [ll run down 


and look the place over myself to- 


Morrow. 


rue to his word, the doctor stole 


from his 


nd drove with me 


next morning 
[Kast 


fic Or, 


an hour work 


to Q7 I 
: ‘ 
Save for the ground 


\venue. 








the old house was alm demolished 
A staging spread over the sidewalk; 
brick were still a n onto 
it in occasional sn nche \ 
we approached, a trucl Sw ung nder 
the chute, which discharged n 
brick and plaster with rattling I 
Blinding lime dust eddi about; the 


doctor coughed 
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a drop of oil. 





3d 


“Umphf,” he groaned, _ blinking. 
“Wait round the corner,” and slouched 
off toward the while 
the blue limousine backed around. 

We Walked under the staging and into 
Here we found a 

left off digging 


brick from the crumbling walls to show 


wrecked house, 


a broken doorway. 
workman who gladly 


us where the body had been found. 
“It wa found it,” he stated 
with some pride; and spat at a circling 
bluebottle. 
the shaft, lying on his back with his 
head in the here.” He illus 
trated with a sweeping thumb. 
“Umphf,” said the doctor, clamber 
into the air shaft. I followed 
There was barely room fot 
to stand. It must have 
It lay be 
house and its 
so that half of it 
looked up at a 
perspective of windows, 
four stories high. ‘“Umphf,” drawled 
“Thirsty 


meself 
“Right here it was, sir, in 


corner 


ng oul 


the three of u 
een a dark, narrow well. 
tween the wrecked 
; 
neighbor, 


Was till intact we 


the chief once more. work 

‘Why, yes,” answered the workman 
readily. “1 do be dreadful 
ist and all. Thank you, sir! At 


noon I'll be getting me an 


dry with 
the d 


extra pint 
ly’s here on the corner.” 


6 + 


at Ret 
| tor 


Yeilly neo repeated Doc Bentiron. 


‘He’s been there a long time, hasn’t 


Reilly’s kept saloon 
t corner this twenty years and 
and led the 

After a 


about fo1 his fore 


y about 


saloon 
man, 
our new acquaintance followed, mut 


tering that “the dust kept him terrible 
( : nd we entered the swinging 
de ) togethe 

RR illy’ Wa a ql 1et, respectal I little 


neighb yrhood sort 
Reilly himself, a big Irishman with 
s} 


1aded by a 


joined the three of 


huge 


walt mustache, 
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us graciously enough in a glass of dark 
beer; it was refreshing on that hot July 
day, and the chief, usually very abste- 
mious, drank his with relish. 

Aloof and reserved as he was Doctor 
could, chose, in- 


Bentiron when he 


gratiate himself amazingly with the 
most diverse sorts of folk. In _ five 


minutes he was chatting as confidentially 
with the — stalwart 
though they had been friends for years. 

“Yes, sir,’ Reilly declared, “it was 
a dreadful thing they found—that dead 
man over to old Nine Seventy-three 
there. Did you hear?” 

“Nine Seventy-three?” 
doctor. “But it’s Nine 
they’re tearing down, isn’t it?” 

The saloonkeeper smiled the patron- 
izing smile of the old inhabitant. “Oh, 
yes—Nine Seventy-one now,” he ex- 
“You see, the 


saloonkeeper as 


repeated the 


Seventy-one 


plained. numbers was 
changed, sir. 
now, they pulled down tw 
houses next door here—Nine Twenty- 


five and Nine Twenty-seven, 


Eight years ago, it is 


itt 


] ‘ 
they was 


—and put up that big tenement. They 
didn’t want two numbers on it, and 
Schwartz, that built it. he seen ihe right 
people and had the numbers changed 
all the way up the block The house 
they’re pulling down now used to be 
Nine Seventy three.” ‘ 

“Exactly, ” drawled the chief re 
flectively. “Then the old Nine Seventy- 
one is Nine Sixty-nine now 2’ 

“Yes, sir, Nine Sixty-nine Mrs 


Mulcahy runs it now. Been a boarding 
house ever since I w a kid.” 


“Exacth reg repeated Doctor Bentiror 


“Your beer is very good, Mr. Reilly.” 
And he turned away with a friendly 
nod. Once outside, he went straight 
to No. g69—a dark doorway, yawning 
between a grocery and a dilapidated- 
looking pawnshop. At its side was a 
dingy, torn paper sign: ‘Furnished 
Rooms.” 

The doctor labored up the steep 
stairway. On the first floor the sign 





door with a 
The doctor 


was repeated outside a 
dirty ground-glass panel. 
rang the bell. 

Presently we heard a weary, shuffling 
tread from within, and the door opened. 
From its narrow aperture a slatternl) 
middle-aged woman peered out at us, 
Her calico 
wrapper hung loosely about a gaunt. 
angular frame; she bore the saddened, 
to chara 


blinking rheumy = eyes. 


dispirited air which seems 


terize all old boarding-house keepers. 


“Yes?” said she dully. 

Doctor Bentiron swept off his slouch 
hat with grave courtesy. “I want to 
look at a recom,” he explained. 

Mrs. Mulcahy — sniffed; indeed, 


throughout our conversation she sniffed 
intervals, as 
internal 
room 


automatically at regular 
actuated by 


“They’s only 


though some 


mechanism. one 


She sighed, a sort of mourn- 


\ 
ful hope in her dejected tones. “A real 
nice room,’ she went on, “on the fourth 
floor—good and light it is, too, now 


the house next door is tore down. I'll 


show you.” 
She emerged, closing the door car 


fully after her, and began to climb the 


ir, her faded carpet slippers slapping 
n the bare treads “A real good 
oom, he wheezed over her shoulder. 


“Old-fashioned furniture, maybe, but 


awful good. I always kep’ the place 
up.” Her voice faded into asthmatic 
pantings as she labored up the steep 
ascent 

We climbed interminably, it seemed 
© me, through dark halls lit only by a 
flickering gas jet at each landing. 
hanically, as she passe d them, the land- 


little lower, though 
the faintest glimmer 


dreadful high,” she 


lady turned each 
thev had gi\ en but 
before, “Gas 1s 
‘omplained, sniffing. 

At last we reached the fourth floo1 
and our guide turned to the right and 
threw open a door with an air of 
gloomy pride. “A nice, 
room,” she proclaimed once more. 


real quiet 











We entered a good-sized bedchamber, 
lit by one north window. At one side 
was a big black walnut bed; at the 
other, a hideous horsehair sofa. Mrs. 
Mulcahy pushed the door back and 
stayed it with a carpet-covered brick. 
“A 
a mechanical, singsong fashion; it was 
evidently an old story to her. [ 
two persons. Run 


real nice room,” she repeated in 


oe 


dollars a week fo1 
ning water at end of the hall—use of 
downstairs—no 


Jus’ look at that 


bathroom 
allow ed in 


cooking 
rooms. 


sofa, now—an’ the bed. Genuwine 
antiques, they is. They was in the 
house when ] took it, eighteen years 


ago. I’ve always kep’ it up good 
Doctor Bentiron slouched over to the 
window and opened it; the sash com 
plained aloud, unused to movement 
He thrust out head and shoulder: 
looked down the shaft, while I stood 
beside him. We the jagged re 
mains of house next 
workmen were rapidly tearing down. 


and 


Saw 


the door, W 


\t the bottom of the shaft the fore 
hortened torso of our recent a 
quaintance was thrust out over the heap 
of trash. 


‘That’s all being cleaned up down 
apol 


[ noted that 


snithing 


ogized our hostess, 


she was careful to avoid 


there, 


mention of the gruesome discovery 
made in that very shaft only a few 
hours ago. Roomers are often squeam- 


ish about such things. ‘People’s awful 
throwing and 
down the air shaft,” she finished 
querulously. 

Umphf,” 
“And you’ve had the house for eighteen 


careless about papers 


things 


commented the chief dully 


years! 

Yes,” sighed Mrs. Mulcahy; and 
sniffed again. “Mrs. Rogers, that had 
it before me, she died. Keeping 
roomers ain’t what it used to be | 


Say to Mrs 


pl ice ain’t what it | 


Anderson only the othe 
day, Che } 
when your mother was alive,’ I say 


‘That would Mrs. Re 





be 
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daughter, I suppose?” asked Doctor 
Bentiron, with a yawn. 
“Uh-huh—her that was Mary 


married Anderson, the 


Would you 


She 


Man 


Rogers, 
grocery 
be wanting the room?” 

“Well,” the chief hesitated, to my 
“Tu think it 
Probably I shall; ('ll let you know.” 

Mrs. Mulcahy dispirited 
head, as one who has heard such state- 
ments often and often before. With- 
out a word, her face set in sour disap 
proval, she led the way downstairs once 


downstairs, 


surprise, have to over. 


shook a 


more. 

\s I followed Doctor Bentiron into 
the little grocery next door, I reflected 
that his casual, indirect methods had 


gleaned more information in this short 
able to 
But the affair was forty years 
old; perhaps O'Malley had not searched 


time than the police seemed 


obtain. 


ery eagerly. 
little shop the doctor inquired 
Mrs. Anderson. 


called the man behind the 


In the 
at once for 
ounter; and a stout, comely matron 
ul from the rear. 

The doctor swept off his hat. “Mrs 
Ande on?” he Doctor 
Then he came directly to 


“Your mother used to keep 


began. “I am 


Bentiron. 
1 
our obiect. 


the boarding house at Nine Seventy-one, 
didn’t she: I want to ask you about 


the man who disappeared from. th: 


place in 1874. Lester Harding was 
name. Do you remember him?” 

‘Why yes, doctor,” answered the 
wo! eadily. “I was just a little girl 
then, but [ remember it well. He went 

ew Year’s night and never came 
back. His wife segned so upset like, 
[ neve rgot her. She was an awful 
pretty girl; she had nice, homey ways 
| 


er. She bought me a stick of 


day 


before.” 


‘an about it,” urg 


They had that 


kind 


Why, it’s not much. 
th room on the fourth floor- 
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of a dark room it was, opening on the 
air shaft that way. I know I wondered 
he didn’t do better, being just married 

her. lle seemed have plenty of 


money. And he seemed awful fond of 


her, too. There was an Italian lived 
here then that did tattooing, and her 


husband had both their initials put in a 
heart on the their hands. | 
thought it was awful cute and romantic. 

“He come in that night kind of 
drunk—it was New Year’s, and every- 
used to make calls in them days, 
and he must 
because no- 


backs of 


be dy 
and drink punch, and all 

went out awful late, 
body saw She grieved over it 


have 
him go. 
terrible. He was a real good-looking 
too. They 


of him, and she went away after a week. 


man, never found no trace 
1 often wondered what became of her, 
from the country; she didn’t 
about New York. And, 
know,” she went on, lowering 


being 
know nothing 


do you 


her voice and coming closer, ‘‘since 
they found that body yesterday—you 
heard about it ?—I been thinking maybe 
it migl him. It used to be a quiet, 


but he carried 
And he was 


decent place round here, 


lots of money and jewelry. 


drunk that night, too. Somebody might 


of laid him out right in the house and 
dro Pp d him down the shaft Yes. | 
was awtul sorry for poor Mirs. 


llarding.” 
\nd they hac 


Hoor?” 


1a room on the fourth 


‘Yes, doctor—that opened on_ the 
air shaft. The room ain't hardly 
changed since. J was to see it only last 
veek Mrs. Mulcahy’s still got the 


and all.” 
thang | 

» back 
Mrs. Mica and 
the glass panel. “Well 
madam,” he told t 


de ( ided to 


1er and Ss ouched 


to the domain of 
rapped briskly at 
dispirited land- 


lady, “I’ve take that room 
for a week.” 
‘Four dollars—in advance,” said 


Mrs. Muleahy dully, and sniffed. 
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“IT may not move in for a day or two,” 
drawled the chief, counting out the 
sum, “but I want it ready.” 

We returned to the big blue limousine 
and started for home. Slid down in 
his accustomed right-hand corner, the 
doctor arette to the butt, 
staring vacantly at his feet, rolled an 
other and then spoke, holding it poised, 

“T have a hunch,” he murmured ab- 
stractedly. ‘‘I—have—a—hunch. Yes. 
The room has scarcely changed in forty 
years. Oh, well, we'll see what 
O'Malley has to offer.” 

But the little detective had no news. 
Mrs. Harding had gone without leaving 
a trace. Mrs. Jennings, who had kept 
the house now torn down, was dead ; no 
list of her lodgers could be found. 
‘Tis too late, sorr,”’ declared O’ Malle y 
Best just call it accidental death.” 


smoked a cig 


““ 


Doctor Bentiron listened without 
comment, wrapped in the ash-sprinkled 
bath robe which was his ta office 


was impassive 
blank wall, 
yawning at in- 


His bearded face 
vaguely at the 


coat. 
he stared 
dull, 
oo a 


said 1 


with sleepy eyes 


tervals — of cigarette 


smoke. thing of the change 
ol cae 


Next 


Bellevue to give an opinion 


] 


morning the doctor went to 
5 


upon a 


puzzling neurological case As had 
grown to be his custom, he took me 
along. “We must endeavor to instill 
some sen ito that thick head of his 
—if possible,” he told my wife. 

lilly flew at him in pretended fury. 
[low dare yo all about n 
freddie I demanded, tugging 
everely at his mouse-colored beard 


reddic <” the 
diminutive accorded so ill 
bulk Indeed, these 


opportunities of teasing me 


with my 
clumsy two lost iew 
gently—a 
ed me no less than them, 


I 


play which pleas 


although my slow wits seldom furnishe 
apt reply. 


The case at 


any 


Bellevue proved very 


an hout 


complicated; the doctor spent 











and 
had 


Into the 


electrical 
last he 


down 


delicate 
tests \t 


and we 


oO1 more In 
psy' hological 
fini hed, 


went 


hot courtyard Maggie Smith, the old 





scrubwoman, was passing; her tall, 
gaunt trams. \\ bent almost double, 
and she walkec paintul muttering to 
hers¢ If The hie f greeted her cheerily, 


but she only nodded, grumbling some 


thing under her breath, her red-rimmed, 
watery 


\t the gates we p 


eves vacant. 


used for a moment 


to chat with the old doorkeeper. Pres- 
ently Maggie limped by once more. 


shuffle by, intent on her 


Her withered 


she made to 


own thoughts cheeks 


were sunken and sallow, her old eves 
wel dull: she looke | a friendless S | 
' 

old woman. 

Doctor Bentiron stopped her, lifting 

her cracked, reddened hand. ‘‘What’s 

trouble, Maggie?” he asked solicit 

his dra { od vi ened 
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The old woman sighed. “I’m sixty 
Not 


; you're ‘most that, ain’t you? 


five, doctor.” said she. so terrible 


old, eithe1 


But the scrubbing is a hard life—a hard 
life!” She laughed mirthlessly. 
oe Py 


Kxactly,” agreed Doctor Bentiroi 





and take a little ride with us, 


“Come 


Maggie, girl Che air will do you good 
It’s very hot.” 

‘You're awful good doctor,” she 
replied dully. “But riding ain’t going 


to help my trouble. Nothing can help 

me now.” She sighed hopelessly 
Doctor Bentiron escorted her to 

er in and 


big blue limousine, helped h nd 
arranged her limp skirt carefully ak 
even placed her in his own accustomed 
right nd orner n self uf 
hunched uncomfortably in the middk 
of the broad seat. He did not even 
smoke } ed mo lly t | 
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reached the fourth floor and emerged 
from the obscurity of the hall into the 
room which the doctor had rented. 

“Here’s a nice, quiet place for you 
to rest,” drawled the alienist kindly, 
pointing to the hair-cloth sofa. “Lie 
down and get your breath, Maggie.” 

For a moment she hung uncertain in 
the hallway, staring at the carpet-cov- 
ered brick which blocked back the door: 
there was a dawning horror in her eyes. 
Then she started nervously and limped 
over to the couch. 

“Make yourself comfortable, Maggie, 


girl,’ urged Doctor [entiron, drawing 


up a stiff, uncomfortable chair. .As she 
stretched her old bones on the sofa, 
he began to stroke the scanty gray locks 
back from her forehead soothingly. 


Maggie relaxed with a sig] ying’ 


so, the worried lines smoothed from her 
face, one could see therein the remains 
of a certain fine 
womanhood, I thought, 
been almost beautiful 

] dreamed over the 

that lie « 
every commonplace, 


strength; in young 


] sect ‘ 2 
she must nave 


For a moment 
tales of youth and 
|! beneatl 


romance meeale 


line in the 


Wear) 


features of age, and wondered © idly 


what the doctor’s young days must have 


been. 


The room was still and peaceful 
Maggie’s Jabored breathing  quiete 
gradually, and she crossed her pitifu 
swollen-jointed hands upon the old, 
flat breast. I‘rom the back of the right 


one the red and blue heart looked wy 


al me, as if to say, have a se 
tell—if |] % 


ue Oe qui 


would 
et, Maggie,” 
doctor’s soothing voice. 
He 


shoulders: the grav head 


slipped a 


fortably into it the red-rimmed lids 
dooped. 
“What 
whispered Doctor 
“Spring,” 
dreamy murmur. 


are you thinking about: 
Bentiron 

the 
Phe cracked, listless 


and 


came answer, in a 


voice grew  freshe: deeper. 
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“Spring, and young days in Cohoes— 
A faint smile curved 
her sunken lips; her eyes closed. 


forty years ago.” 


The doctor’s thin fingers stroked her 
forehead rhythmically, gently; his long 
gray eyes were fixed on her face with 


hypnotic intensity. Sitting on the bed, 


I watched, fascinated. Maggie Smith 
was fast sinking into the mesmeric 


The bearded face above her, no 
longer impassive, was the very embodi- 


sleep. 


ment of imperious will. 


“Rest—sleep,” repeated the chiet 
monotonously, his voice low, carefully 
soothing; and then, without a change 
“Think,” he directed, “of 


New York—and New Year’s Day.” 


of tone: 


Maggie Smith stirred uneasily; her 


eves opened in a blank, somnambulistic 
stare. “Where havé you taken me?’ 


she demanded, with a strange, thick, 
precise articulation. “What house 
this 7” 

The doctor sat back, very still. She 


rose with a curious, stiff, mechanical 





+ ] ] 
movement and went cover to the bed, 
fingering its headboard absent 
though I could 1 touched her f 
: —- : 
sne di not eC ni¢ her eves ere 
empty 

ry en200t4 ' + 
Ne sae { ] i { ed 4 
tie 
Stil Will il K\ notion ( 
sé K aulomatot hie ilked l ‘i 
] oe } t ] 
a picked up the 1 1 et-covere 
brick that propped it open, and ed 
over, looking at 1t fixedly. 
aon f 
Telit a sense OL Oppres-ion 1 | 
‘ 
1¢ SIV i qa peen noiding my } ! 
here was a nge tension i ( 
oom The de ©) sat ve et 
vatching with half-closed eyes. 
3 : 
laggie turned and turned the 
hen laid it gently down, wiping her 
nee To mv heated imagination 
4 7 4 1 7 Y le» 
they seemed stained red. No Lady 
\ 


1 41 1.1 1 1 
Macbeth could have made a figure halt 


this gaunt, crippled old 


so tragic a 
scrul Wolmal. 
\With the 


fixed, Vacant of the 


Laz 














sleepwalker, she went straight to the 
window, open as the doctor had left it. 
She leaned so far out that I started lest 
she fall. And then—then she screamed: 
“Ah-h-h!” as the 
dead arise 

I dashed to the window and looked 
out. In the little court far below lay 
the body of a man, wrapped in some 


one who has seen 


His arms were spread 
indistin 
white beneath dead 


white garment. 
wide; his features 
guishable blur of 
black hair. 
Maggie Smith staggered back, hands 
The tattoo mark 
seemed to stand out more distinctly; 


were an 


to her twitching face. 


presently she touched it as though it 


burned. Her knees bending under her, 
she groped blindly for a seat. Her 
hypnotic trance had passed, and with 


it her strength 
The doctoi guided her back to the 
Mrs. 


“Lie down, and tell me 


couch. “Lie down, Harding,” 
said he gently. 
all about it.”’ 


lhe old woman lifted wet eyes, her 


gnarled, misshapen hands twisting and 
wrenching at each other. “That name!” 
she exclaimed between her sobs. ‘That 
name! JI haven’t heard it in forty 


Forty years! 


" And so you know 
[It was a cruel thing you did to an old 
Doctor Bentiron.” 
sighed; his 
| 


The docto1 were 


troubled. ‘Better me than 
Maggie,” “Now tell us 
all about it; you’ll feel better.” 

i¢ lay back on the stifl 
h low tears forced 


themselves from between her tightly 


eyes 
another, 


said he kindly. 


Resignedly 5] 
hair-cloth cour 
reedy 


closed lids. Presently, in a thin, 
ete 


voice, dull with the uncom 
she began her tale. 
some to tell it, maybe,” 


“My name was Mar- 


tlence of age, 


“Tt’ll help 


she Vi hispered. 


garet Quigley, and I was born in 
Cohoes. We lived on a farm. I used 


to teach district school; then I got a 
job m the grade school in Cohoes. | 
was twenty-five when Lester Harding 
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came to town. 


He was a drummer; he 
He wore 


came from New York City. 


good clothes, and a diamond in his 


shirt-front. He was a real good talker, 
too—not like the fellows out our way. 
The heavy voice faded into silence for 
a space, 

The doctor tugged savagely at his 
beard; for my part, tears stood in my 
eyes as | pictured the sad little romance 
so baldly told. 


story of torty 


There is tragedy in 


every love years ago; 
old scrubwoman also had had 
her hour of youth. But 
hurried on with het 


in its outlines 1 


and this 
she made no 


moan; rather she 


tale, leaving us to fill 
‘ 
we would. 


“He stayed ‘round for a month, and 


then we got married—at the parsonage, 
tle 


hristmas Day, forty years ago. 


brought me to New York right away ; 
I’ve been here ever since. We boarded 


in this very house—this very room. Ile 


me, too—only kind 


was awtul good to 
of carclesslike, as if I was a pet kitten 
Kyetalian 


or something. There was 





tattooer lived here then—on the ground 


y 
S 


floor. Lester had our initials tattooed 
inside a heart on the backs of both oug 
hands—‘so’s we’d know we belonged to 


Pe | \isna’ 1" > 
sald, A\iine § there yet 


each other, hie 


al happy then. 


“Lester, he didn’t seem to have any 
work to do ayed home with me 
and read the He was a great 


and when he got 
down 


hand for the papers, 
throw them 


through he’d just 
the air shaft there. 
“Only New Year’s Day he was gone 


all day—making calls, maybe—they was 
great hands for that when I was young. 


] “17 ] 
came home drunk 


About midnight he 


I was kind of scared, he.acted s 


we 


but I put cloths on his head, {ter 
a while I.got him undressed. And then 
he t on the bed ight where you ts 
young man’—I moved |] ly—"‘with 
his feet among the papers; he’d brought 
home a great pile ol them. And then 


he | 
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joke, Maggie,’ says he, and the tears 
hopped down his cheeks, ‘oh, such a 
joke on my wife when she finds out I 
married you!’ 

“J just looked at him. I was all kind 
of cold inside. ‘What do you mean?’ 
I says. I must have sounded kind of 
funny, because he looked up at me ugly- 
like. ‘I got a wife,’ says he, rough, ‘1 
got a wife and three children, you little 
fool!’ 

“Well, I got all hot where I was so 
cold before; things looked all hazy to 
me, and | felt the hair pricking on the 
back of my neck. | didn’t hardly know 
what I was doing. I just grabbed up 
that brick there—it’s the very one, even 
the same carpet on it—and I hit him 
side of the head with it. I was a big, 
strong girl those days, and J just hit 
out blindly. I think I must of been 
crazy for a minute. He said ‘Oh!’ kind 
of surprised, and fell right over on the 
bed. I got scared and cried and called 
to him, but he never moved or stirred 
just lay there. His head was all soft 
on the side where I hit him, and his 
heart didn’t beat or anything. I didn’t 
know what to do. So, when I was sure 
I’d killed him, I to 


was—he was awful heavy—and shoved 


k him up just like he 


him out of the window into the air 
shaft. It was all dark and _ still out 
there, and the lights was out in all the 
windows. Then I picked up all the 


e Wa a great 
one for the papers, like I told you, and 


papers in the room—l 
used to throw them into the shaft. It 
was that made me think of it, maybe. 
And I spread them all out big as I could, 
| 


lown onto him. 


and dropped them « 
“T remember it snowed some in the 


night. I didn’t undress or anything; 
Again the 


[ just sat here, thinking.” 
hopeless voice paused, while I pictured 
the frightened girl alone in the dark 

4 bad ’ 
waiting, thinking, trembling, while the 
body of the man who had betrayed her 
lay silent in the snow beneath her 


window. 





“As soon as it begun to get light I 
looked out. He was all covered up 
with papers and snow, all but one foot. 
[ ran out and got all the morning papers 
{ dared to bring home, and spread them 
out and threw them down. 

“every day I did that—bought papers 
and threw them down—and it snowed 
‘most every day. That was an awiful 
old winter. Seems like I never been 
warm since. I stayed here a week. 

“IT told Mrs. Rogers—she was the 
landlady—my husband went out in the 
night to get something to eat and neve 
come back. She was awful kind and 
good; she had a little girl, [ remember. 

“Well, she made me go to the police. 
I didn’t know what to do—lI had to go.” 
The old voice quavered. “I didn’t 
hardly think anybody would find him, 
but I kept thinking, what if his real 
wife saw the papers? There was lots 
about it in the papers. And I waited 
and waited. After a week | packed up 
and moved out. I went to another 
hoarding house—I had a few dollars 
I'd saved up, teaching—and I called 

yself Maggie Smith. 


“After a while [ got work in a store 


[ couldn't gO home, you see, known 4 | 
wasn’t really his wife. And I kept 
expecting his real wife would find out 
\nd that’s all. I worked in stores until | 
got too old. Then I was in a laundry till 
tl ork got too hard: lately I been 
ibbing \lwa ilon \h, me! J 
an’t sleep nights; [ go through it d 
hrough it, over and over. Ten tho 


1 times I’ve heard him laugh 


that: seems like a million times | 
him and push him down into the shaft 
and sit there and wait and wait. | | 
oh, so cold!” She sighed wearil 
There was a long pause, broken only 
by Maggie’s uneven breathing.  ] t 
very quiet. At last the doctor stirred 


and began to roll a cigarette; through 


all this he had gone without smoking 


He looked up under heavy brows at m 
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“Satisfied?” he drawled, in the old 
form of the senior physician at a con- 
sultation; and, “Satisfied,” I replied 
sadly. 

The doctor rose. 
said he gently, 

“Home,” she repeated dully ; “ 
Take me to jail!” 

“Nonsense,” 
phlegmatically. 
dream, that’s all. 
he took her arm to lead her downstairs. 


“Come, Maggie,” 
“Vil take you home.” 

| have 
no home. 
answered the chief 
“You've 
Come, now.” 


had a 


Once more the chief helped Maggie 
Smith into his car and 
solicitously in his own particular corner. 
“Tell the driver where to go,’ he 
directed; and we attended her 
The doctor handed her out with careful 
courtesy and shook hands cordially. 

[f the rheuma- 


more, come up 


arranged her 


home. 


“Good-by, Maggie. 
tism bothers you 
and see me,” he urged. Then, to the 
chauffeur: ‘Drive to the morgue.” 

And so we returned to the starting 
point of our quest. Doctor Bernstein 
was in the autopsy room, busy with a 


any 


post mortem, 
“Well,” miling his oily, 
disagreeable smile, “what luck ?” 
Doctor 
“Onh 


he greeted, 


Bentiron shook hi head. 
this,” he answered. “The man 
was Lester Harding, a di 

YY e 7 1 
mer. He was a heavy drinker, and 
no doubt he was drunk as Davy’s sow 


‘ 5 ; ‘ 54 
on New Year’s night. lie probably 


CAN'T RECOGNIZE 


[| direct opposition to one f the pet 


known 


English physician and penologist of exper 


physical characteristics of hundreds © 
Doctor Goring has come to the con 


set criminais oft 


peculiarities which 
states that the 
physically 


called criminal type. 


Goring average 


from the average graduate 





CRIMINAL 
CHARACT 
theories of ¢ 
Italian criminologist, are the statistics of 
sence 
convict: 
lusion 


om other human 


from Oxford than he does 


tried to open the window, fell out and 
fractured his skull when he landed at 
the bottom of shaft. The snow 
would have hidden him—and you know 


the 


rubbish down the air 


snatts of 
lr 


how they throw 


these tenement houses. 





iat’s a plausible explanation, at least. 
It was forty years ago, Bernstein; it’s 
too late now to fix the blame. Call it 
accidental.” 

“VA e'll have to.” 


physician, smiling maliciously. 


agreed the coroner’s 
“But I 
thought surely you could clear it up for 
LS; 

don’t know 
“And it’s not 
With 
out more words he turned and went out. 

Outside | 


loyalty was 


[he doctor sighed. “J 
everything,” he drawled. 


<o easy to settle such a thing.” 


looked at him reproach- 
outraged by the 
“Why didn’t 
“Why 

(nd 


fully; my 
sneer, 
demand d. 

fellow 


pathologist's covert 
Bee ee 
vou tell him?” J 


didn’t you show the up? 


was vour duty, anyway. 


The chief turned a bitterly satirical 
mn me. I fi 


glance upon ished and looked 


down, for his direct gaze was hard to 








eet. “Dut ’ droned Doctor Bentiron 
an unaccustomed edge in the listles 
ice “What have I to do with duty f 
Duty 1 word we use to excuse our 
delight in injuring others. Maggie 
Smith has paid for her sins, as you and 
[ must pay for ours, one day. Umphf. 
(set te ork 
—SSS——S=>== 


BY PHYSICAL 
“RISTICS 
a* Lombroso, the 
Charles 


‘areful recording of the 


esare well 


Doctor (,oring, an 

\ fter 
, and also of law-abiding citizens, 
hat there are no distinctive physical 
Doctor 


beings. Indeed, 


duate of Cambridge University differs more 


from the so- 














% Herman Landon 


Author of *‘Candles of Terror,’’ ‘‘Sinking Sands,’’ etc. 


We thought we were pretty wise when it came to guessing how “it is all going to 
turn out,” but Landon completely fooled us this time. If any of you come to a right 
conclusion before you reach the dénouement, we shall be pleased to have you write 
and tell us at just what line in the story you made the correct deduction. 

Now, no fair turning back and peeping. 





WAS | tired—dead  tired— had told me, “that your sweet-girl-grad 

when | slipped into bed that uate appearance are both for you and 

night. The past two week against you. They were all for you 
had been particularly trying on this job, because it had to be 
ones, and the Stannard assignment had handled with silk gloves, and because 
taken so much of my time that | had it took you to places where anybody 
slept and eaten by  snatche | lay looking anything like a detective would 
awake for a few minutes, enjoying the have had the doors slammed in his fac 
luxury of complete relaxation and rey Just the same, Babe, I felt a kind of 
eling in the delicious Janguor that shaky about turning you loose on a case 
steals over one when the body 1 involving twenty millions.” 
exhausted and the mind freed from | had laughed, and I laughed a littl 
worries. now as I recalled his words. Twenty 


Closing my eyes, | sighed happily at = millions, [ reflected, was a lot of money, 
the thought that I, May Wells, the and [| felt a bit awed at the thought 


youngest member on the staff of the that tl 
Knickerbocker Detective Agency, had amount hinged on the result of my two 


1e disposition of such a large 


made good on my first assignment of weeks’ work. You see, Randolph 
importance. Mr. Giddens, the manager, Dawson Stannard was a_ childless 
fortune in 


had complimented me when [| turned widower, who had made « 


in my report, and hinted that there soap, and whose only living kin was 
would be an extra five or so in my next a young nephew, Thorndyke Stannard. 
pay envelope. He had even patted me It had been the old gentleman’s original 
on the shoulder in a fatherly way and intention to leave his twenty millions 
confided to me that he had hesitated to the nephew, but a series of ugly 
long and gravely before entrusting the rumors concerning the young man’s 
Stannard assignment to me moral character and mode of liié¢ 
I really couldn’t blame him They had caused him to hesitate. Old M: 
had been calling me “Babe” around the Stannard was a man of strong conv1 
office because I look so unsophisticated tions and rugged integrity, and he 
and irresponsible, and because my skin wanted to be sure that his intended het 


is clear and smooth as an infant’s and was worthy in every respect. 


my eyes are shy and artle To look Iie had come to the Knickerbock 
at me, nobody would suspect that I agency and told Mr. Giddens to put an 
was engaged in the detective profession. operative on Thorndyke’s trail, to as- 


“The truth is, Babe,” Mr. Giddens certain whether or not the nasty rumors 


— 

















were true. He wanted the whole, plain, 
and ungarnished truth, he said, no 
matter unpleasant it 
Well, 
truth I learned about the young nephew 
million than the 

Thorndyke proved to be not 


how might be. 


to make a long story short, the 
was a times uglier 
rumors 
only dissolute and profligate, but down 
right vicious. [ don’t like to go into 
details, but you will get an idea of his 
character when I tell you that he had 
been blackmailing women and brazenly 
defrauding fellow members of the clubs 
to which he belonged. 

[ had written out a long and care- 
attached af- 
submitted the documents to 


fully worded report, my 
lavit to it, 


Ir. Giddens, who in the morning would 


turn them over to old Mr. Stannard; 
and now, | lay in my comfortable 
ittle bed, determined to forget all 


[ 
the sordid d of the matter. As | 


erew drowsier and drowsier, I decided 


etails 


to celebrate my first big success and my 


ease in salary by giving up my small 


k hall room and taking the large 
one the front of the house, on the 


Perhaps | would also treat 





| fell into the heavy 

nd dre less sleep of exhaustion, 

e imagining what a strange awaken- 
have 

Perhaps it 13.1 is well for me to 

i it hei that | am perfectly sane, 

nevel been subject to halluci 

ms, ner valk in my sleep, have 

er been unde: hypnoti or occult 

nee, and that the events, about 

h I am about to relate, save those 

which took place while | slept, happened 

while I was in full posse ion of all ny 

f Ities 

Ly l meant te leep till late in the 

morning, but instead, | awoke a few 

te ifter one. As I opened my 

eyes | saw a clock—not the nuvisy little 


ide ny 


clock which |] 
bed, but a large one, 
—and its 


alarm keep he 


hanging on a wall 


hands pointed to seven 


Can You Guess? 
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minutes after one. I was in a huge, 
strange room with a high, white ceiling. 
An hanging 
directly over my head, and the thing 
on which I was lying felt queer and un 
familiar. 

Feeling a little dazed, I lay still and 
took in the unusual surroundings. On 


electric droplight was 


the wall, directly in front of me, hung 


a sign, which | read with a great de 


of puzzled interest. On it was printed : 


WMBVE 4.6 5 6inads “a . 15 cents 
FGAPOUE A sisiee's'< 35 cen 
Massagx eri ee a 35 iit 
Beard trim ..... HH ; ne» 28 cent 
Hair singe ... i 5 
Shampoo ....%:% 35 cent 
Hair |) ee ORS Stee aes 1o and 15 cents 


Just under the sign, and along the 
length of the wall, ran a mirror, 
shelf beneath 1t 
and jars 


Exploring with my tingers, | 


and on 


a white were rows ot 
bottles 


napkins. 


and little pale of 





found I was lying in chair with a 
metal plate for a foot rest. At first | 
thought 1 in. adjustable morrt 
cl 111 but i little | discove ed 1 
wa one f those outlandish looking 
pieces of iture in wl ne spraw! 
while} “A Pee ei a 
often when pas barber shoy 

At first I w rprised, for | 
had a fee io that it vs all : funny 
dream. [| n, bit by bit, the lud 
reality of it impressed itself on my\ 
mind. Clutching the m rests of ¢! 
chair, | don lf a little and 
my refle 1 in the mirror. Then 
ope dqmy eves W cs 

Phe { ‘ noticed was that my 
hair—my\ Iken, goldei own 
which hac en 1 mother’s pride 
the envy of all L fru | 
been cropped d parted at 
side, just ik« man’s Before | h 
time to marvel or become indign 
at this vandalism, | saw with amaze 
ment that some white and creamy stuff 


had been spread cheeks, my 


chin, and under my nose. 


over my 


It was sticky 
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and wet, just like the lather father 
used to smear over his face before 
shaving. 

| lay down again, once more telling 
myself that it must be a dream, It 
could be nothing else, since it was 
utterly unthinkable that | should be in 

barber’s chair, a little after one in the 
morning, with my hair cut short and 
lather daubed over my face, just as if 
I had been a man. It was a crazy 
dream, of course, and in the morning 
|! would probably have a good laugh at 
it. 

Then I heard a voice and became 
aware that someone was standing be 
hind the chair. 


“Do you wish a close shave, or just 


to be gone over once it inquired 
[I raised a foot. Then I felt of the 
, - ‘aie 
chair. Finally | pinched my ‘left arm 
a little. Yes, strange though it seemed, 
[ was fully awake. I tried to sit erect. 
“Sir?” | managed to say 
The speaker repeated his question, 


at the same time coming out from be 


hind the chair and, seizing the end of 


a leather strap at ached te the shelt 
began to sharpen a razor. [Tle whistled 
a little tune as he whisked the blade 
back and forth | noticed that he was 


in full evening dress and wore an opera 
hat, and it struck me as rather odd that 
a barber should be so garbed 

“Did you say you wanted a close 
shave?” he asked, and at the same mo 
ment he turned and faced 1 

This gave me a chance to take a 
good look at him, and when |] 


advantage of it, | reamed It was 
5 


not a very loud scream, for | was too 


dazed to put much lung power into it. 


Once more | pinched my flesh to make 


certain that [ was not dreaming. Then 
[ pinched the man’s arm, for, though 
he moved and talked like huma 


being | had ! feeli o that there w 
being, 1a \ ling th 1eT \ 
1 


something unreal about 


noti ed was his 


The first thing 


hair. It was b 


lue—b-l-u-e. 


I had never before seen a human 
being with blue hair, and the sight 
startled me so that for several moments 
J forgot to look at his face. When I 
did, and noticed its color, I gave another 
scream—a hoarse and tremulous one. 
His face was green. Yes, green. [t 


Was nol mottled green or the kind 


produced by sickness or intense fe 
but a brilliant emerald green. 

I couldn’t refrain from pinching his 
arm again, and in response he gave me 
what was intended to be a_ good 
humored grin. 

“Your hair is blue!’ I gasped, for 
was one of those moments when one is 
apt to say the obvious thing. 

“It is,” he answered in matter-of 
fact tones. “You see, my father cam 
from the Blue Mountains in Oregon.” 

It didn’t strike me as a bit funny 
and | knew it wasn’t intended to be 

“And your fa is green,” was my 
next foolish assertion 

He nodded calmly, as if having a 
green face were quite an ordinary thing 

“My mother was a Kentuckian,’ he 


told me casually “She almost drowned 
in (iree River a few weeks before | 
was r 

\g nsed that he had no u 
tentliow dVving crude witti I 
He spoke soberly and in a sort of un 
impressive way, as 1f the subject were 
ot no importance 

‘Whi d oft n | | 
demanded ddenl trying to speak 
severe! 

| y ! zled look. But, fo 
its « ordi complexion, it was 
quite an ordina face. 

\\ yi { me you wanted a 
hat r ne aecta ] 
“De u rememb 

| be e I felt powerless to 
do anything else 1 was beginning to 
susp someth iad happened ! 
mind. Afterward I was to learn I was 
pertectl ine, and I was_ laboring 
under no hallucination. My mind 
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whirled as again I saw myself in the 
mirror, with a towel around my neck 
and my face covered with lather. 
“You haven’t told me yet what kind 
of shave you want,” remarked the man. 
| jumped a little. 
claimed, 


“Shave!” I ex 


thinking of my _ perfectly 
g y Y 5 


smooth and fuzzless face. ‘*You—you 
are going to shave me?” 
“Sure,” said the extraordinary per 


always take a 


“But | 
drink first to steady my nerves. 


son, suavely. 
The 
only time I cut a customer’s throat was 
when I didn’t take a drink. I’ll see that 
it never happens again.” 
I sat dazed and numb, and I was not 
at all surprised when he took a bottle 
from it. It 
but he 
for he 


sad 


from the shelf and drank 
labeled ‘‘Dandruff ¢ 
seemed to the 
Then, whistling a 


ure, 


was 
relish contents, 
drank avidly. 
tune, he took up the razor again. 


“But I don’t want a shave!” I told 
him. 

lle regarded me sorrowfully for a 
moment. “Oh, don’t you?” he said. 
“Well, all right, then. I am drunk, 
anyhow. Feel as if | was going to die.” 

I looked at him as steadily L could 
“Are you crazy, or am |?” I blurted out. 


‘Neither of us,” he assured me in 
gentle tones. “Sure you don’t want a 
shave ? Well, it makes no difterence. 
| believe I’m going to die be fore morm- 
anyhow. When a man o1 


l vets 
dandruff cure, he 


a craving for that 

usually drinks himself to deatl My 
poor old dad did. He was a barber, too. 
We l, gues [ll be On 11) \ 

Watching his movements the 
mirror, I saw him tak topec om 
a hook at the opposite vall and 1 
on. Then he picked up a walking stick, 
switched ot the | vht, and KeC 
toward the rear of the room 

“Oh, by the way,” he alled back to 


me, “you thirty-five cents fo1 
the hai 


counter as you go oul 


owe me 


cut. Just put t on the cigai 


I heard a door slam in the rear. Too 
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bewildered to move, I sat there in total 
darkness, wondering what it all meant. 

Then fear me. I was not 
afraid of the darkness, or of the still- 
ness, or of the solitude—people have 
told me I have a great deal of pluck in 
this respect—but I was afraid of fear, 
if you grasp my meaning. I had a feel- 
ing that if | there much 
longer I might see or experience some 
thing that would frighten me to such 
an extent that I would lose my reason. 

Scrambling out of the chair, I ran to 
front. The 
shade was drawn, but | peered through 
a rift near that 
the street outside was poorly lighted 


seized 


remained 


one of the windows in 


the bottom and saw 
deserted. My nervousness 
tried the door. Much to 


my relief I found it was a simple matter 


and almost 
increasing, | 
to draw back the bolt of the spring lock, 
step out on the sidewalk, and close the 
door behind me. I drew a breath of 
vast relief when this was accomplished 

But it 


Phe night wind was chill 


ended in a sf dismay. 
raw, and 


ware that 





[ was in Dal bedroom 
slippers and that my devastated head 
was without covering. Until now | had 
been too distrait to notice the incom 
pleteness of my attire. | felt anothe 
and keener chill iL Gian ed 1 street 
$121 mn the corner and noticed that | 
two and a half miles from home. 

There was no taxicab in sight; in 
fact, I could see little but long ame 
gloomy rows of shops and dwellings 
I knew the subway was only a fev 
blocks away, but my scanty ipparel 
endered such mode of travel unthink 
able \s | stood there wondering no\ 

\\ » get out of my predicame 
tout form appeared around the corne 
na ppre hed me with unbering 
trend 

\Watching with trepidation, 


glimpsed a shield, then a uniform, and 
finally a 
' 


swinging stick Never in my 
ife had I been so glad to see a police 
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man. I stepped out of the doorway as 
he came closer. 

“Mr. Officer, will you please call a 
taxicab for me?” I asked him sweetly. 

He stopped, stared at me, and asked 
the saints to preserve him. 

‘“J’m May Wells, of the Knicker 
bocker Detective Agency,” I explained, 
my teeth chattering a little. “Please 
don’t ask me questions, but see that I 
get a cab.” 

He came a little nearer to me, 
touched me on the arm, looked up in 
my face, and then he almost dropped 
the nightstick he had been swinging. 

“Lor-rd!” he gasped. 

Then I remembered that in my ner 
vous haste to get out | had forgotten 
to wipe the lather off my face. I did 
not wonder that this, together with my 
short-cropped hair and the peculiarities 
of my attire, was startling him. 

“Heavens, you be a sight!” he ex 
claimed. 

I made an effort to rub the lather 
with the sleeve of my robe, but made 
a poor job of it. Then I tried to explain 
my predicament. But my explanations 
seemed even more ineffectual than my 
attempt to cleanse my face had been. 
| could invent no plausible falsehood, 
and so [| tried to tell the truth. 
started my veracious account, | found it 


Having 


necessary to go into all the amazing 
details 


“When I had finished, the policeman 


gave me a look of mingled suspicion 


and alarm, and I knew that my de- 
scription of the blue-haired and green 
omplexioned barber in opera hat and 
full dress suit had impressed him as 
queer, to say the least. I had hoped 
that the sheer preposterousness of my 
story would convince him of its truth 
fulness, since it was too wildly amazing 


conceived by even the 


most facile of liars; but I quickly saw 
that I could not have made a pooret 
impression on him if I had told the 
stupidest kind of a lie. 


A knowing grin creased his fat, 
reddish face. ‘Them be strange words 
you be tellin’ me, miss. The rhascal 
was all togged up in op’ry hat and dres 
suit, eh? An’ his hair was blue as 
hivven above, and his face gr-reen as 
the hills of Eyerlan’, An’ the divvil 
cut yer hair, and then wanted to shave 
ye? What did ye say yer name was?” 

“May Wells,” I said despairingly. 
“l’'m with the Knickerbocker Dete 
tive - 

“Sure you be, miss,” he interrupted 
in soothing tones. “Just you walk 
along with me to the corner, gentle like, 
an’ I'll have a taxicab here in no time.” 

[ shuddered as he seized my arm and 
proceeded to lead me toward the corner, 
where I had already espied a_ buff- 
colored box attached to a pole. Know- 
ing only too well what style of ‘“‘taxi- 
cab” he meant to summon, I had a hor 
rible vision of being dragged into a 
t 


police station and required to PIVE an 


account of myself I glanced about 
me quickly. For several blocks in 
either direction the street eemed 
deserted. One moment | thought of 


making sudden break for freedom; 


the next it occurred to me that I might 
ask the oftic Sr tO telephone MM , Giddens, 

[ had almost decided in tavor of the 
latter alternative when help came to 
me in an unexpected way. Hurried 
footsteps sounded behind me, and as I 
looked back, a woman came running up 
to us. She was breathless, and evi 
dently excited 

“May Wells!” she e laimed seizing 


Xx 
me by the arm ‘You poo kid ! 


Thought I’d never find yo 

Her voice had omforting sound, 
and as much as | could see of her face 
in the dim light, was attractive, an 
inspired me with confidence It did 
not occur to me to ing lire who she 


was or how she-happened to know my 
name. My only clear thought was that 
| 


[ was cold, half hysterical, in a dread 


ful predicament, and that the woman’s 
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intentions appeared to be friendly. She 
was talking with the officer in under 
tones, and I could not hear what 


being said, but finally I heard the police 


Was 


man assure her that everything was all 
§ He chuckled to 
trundled down the sidewalk. 


himself as he 


“Come, you pool dear,” she invited 


sweetly, again taking my arm and gently 
think I should 
have followed, even if she had been 


leading me along. | 
the most villainous looking creature in 


the world, and a look at her amiable 


face settled misgiving I 
had. I felt that 


anything would be preferable 


quickly any 


might have almost 


“4 
to a ride 


in a patrol wagon and the ordeal of 


making explanations at the station 


“We'll get you into clothes, 


some 


NT 40] ; ; 
darling, and then we'll take you home, 


announced my _ benefactress a we 
turned a corner and walked down a 
gloomy ross street. 


“Who are your” | 


asked, shivering. 
] | ] P ] ‘\\a] 
S114 laughed good-natl edly. Vell, 


of all the foolish questions | evet heard ! 
Iam Kitty (srebe, of course . 
Nitty Grebc I repeated “And 
I lid Vc kno my nae 
hie laughed rail | I 
S, ' 
KIM ( une aay ch! 
You're l Ipset yo por dea ind 
ne nade be ( i ire 
: 1 ] ‘ 

e ascended a reat irwa [ 
reflected that perhaps Kitty Grebe 1 
one of those casual acquaintanc whom 
vO eet and forget and never learn 

eciate unt ey help you « 

f 14 I} ( inte ) 
1c ted 111¢ Wa il] ) Cre 
l 1¢ | ) | \ 
1 
I 1d =Triene poured mie r 
ito a kettle, put 1t on an electric heater, 
: 1 
and nen lurried mic 1 one-piece 
dress that fastened in the bacl 
Ory) h- : oe ‘ : 
ili have some warm tea for you in 


a minute, dearie,’ she 


antly, ti 


and saucers trom a 


king cups 


“Just sit 


cupboard. down and rest 
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I sank into a little rocker, watching 
her as she bundled up 
slippers and other things. 


bathrobe, 
The 


was a vivid pink. 


my 
dress 
had 


she given me 


The material was coarse to my touch, 


and the fit was rather too tight for 


‘omfort, yet I felt a profound relief at 
g in that | 
] 
ti 


on the street without being 


bein garments could weat 
topped by 
inquisitive policemen. 

“The tea is ready, dearie,’” announced 
my hostess, pouring the steaming amber 
liquid into the cups. “Sugar or lemon?” 
‘Both, please,” I said. 


We drank. The 


aroma, and each of us drank two cups. 


tea had a delicious 


[ was already feeling better, and with 
the return of strength came puzzle 


wonderment at the queer things that 
had happened to me. I was about to 
ask a question or two, but just then 


Kitty Grebe 
al As 


de arie, : 


rose and set her cup down. 


eoing out to get you a tani, 
; ] . P 1 ] ‘ 
she remarked. 


just around the corner. 


get back I'll hunt up one of my hats 


and [| have a light coat 


ror you, 


can wear. While you’re waiting, you 
ght get busy with a towel and som 
water. There’s still a little soap left 
on yout 

| had almost forgotten that my face 
till bore a reminder of my grotesque 
experience in the barber shop. | 
erased it quickly 

\s I dried my face, an objec 10 


used me to start it W 
“Wonder why Kitti 
suddenly 


didn’t phone 


| mused sensing tha 





h a vyrong With a telepho 
in | I O di b if t OT mM 
ng CONnVeVAaANnCce 1 pre s ed T1¢€ 

ther strange. Acting ona ( 
icion, I went to the door and tried the 


seemed to be securely bolted 


on the outside. Next I stepped to the 


noticing for the first time 


that they were shuttered and that the 


hasps were padlocked. 
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“May Wells,” I told myself aloud, 
“it looks very much as if you had 
blundered into a trap.” 

Il was not nervous now, but despet 


ately calm. Sometimes | act babyish 


over nothing, but the sight of real 
danger always affects me like a cold 


It was so now. The discovery 


shower. 
that I was locked in was followed by a 
sense of coolness and a heres dete1 
mination to outwit my enemie 

But in the next instant, as I happened 
to look down on the pink dress I was 
wearing, my courage ebbed away and 
a short gasp of amazement slipped from 
What I saw was mysterious 


‘ 4 P| 4 
and inexplicable in the extreme 


my lips. 


The pink dress was changing cok 
under my very eyes! 
\nd just then the door opened, ad 
mitting the queerest looking man [ had 


Cver seen. 





lhe first thing that caught my ey 
wa MS amazing yrtundit lie w 
immense around § the Waist ipering 
sharply toward he ind ‘ Vlost 
of Ul ve fat met vii la Ol 
unde ny Oo € ition have been ¢ 1¢ 
she yr 1rie S1ZEC Me ( Val 
fully Six Teet til ind \ ( 
bination of great heig = 
co pulen € that PAVE hin a iDs ( 

pearance 
He led a doleful tune as he 
ed a key in the lock T in 
p his pock¢ Chet | 1¢ 
t ward low 1 iin ngiy in itl 
\\ ye LONE ( I ¢ a I 
\ e in great pain ihe me el gr 
ea ( of | i | | 
tig \ d che i 1 S\ 

\ pt ha S oO 5 
med to have eblec ce s 
meeting | Wa 1¢ same ! 
seen in the barl ho | \ 

1 iultle even! ( the 
era hat emphasized 
jection by slanting little to o ice 


If anything, the green of his face was 


a shade more vivid than an hour ago 


The strange sight made me speech 


less, and | felt shaky from head to Loot, 


What I faced now was not one of those 


tangible perils that 





and resistance, but something weird, 
The last 
poor remnant of my fortitude vanished 
| clutched at the 


IS 


1 1 Pe | 1, 3 £45) 
unaccountable and dreadfu 


and | shrank back and 


edge of the table 
The man broke off whistling, halted 


: 
within two or three feet of me, and gave 





me a grieved and reproachful look 
Then he drew a deep breath—half a 
sigh and half a groan. 
You didn’t pa me for the han 
he Sal | S verely ti Wond ed 1c I 
you were honest, and so | ent back 
and looked Che thirty e cent 
not here I told yo t leave 1 
Vretched woman, [ll make ye pay 
yel 
T gave shivery laug the ! k 
g e] could do 
Hnotil ‘ 
I didn thinl ( ld cheat a 
dy1 n hid mou 
" See 1 he d | "( ling 
ive ( lled up 
ymething f I happet 
vhen a mw | the dandrufi ( 
Lor l 1 | s Vi 1 
balloon die | | 
1 ( had { l} d ! 
1 d on ( old on 
\ 2 { on l 
mendment o ething !p people 
( } ld 
OT TE lid vi ( 
‘ 1 « 
rd)! 
| 
é ‘ ( r 
f , 
| | e ¢ é 
> 1 1 1 
\ el ( i re 
é | e vi < Lire \ 
\ ) ie | Fs ot de 
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“The what?” I 


stammered. 


the draperies of 


He smiled queerly Following the 


tna 
that 


trend of his glance, I became aware 


he was looking down at my dress, and 
| felt a little chill as I recalled the 
strange observation I had made just 
before he entered. | looked at it again, 
observing with horror that the pink 
celor was rapidly fading into a_ pure 
white 


‘The draperies ot deat 
ian, chuckling evilly a 


dress you're wearing. When it’s wht 





all over, then you die. Nothing can 
save VO 

| stared at him, feeling the blood 
rushing from my_ ftace “Who are 
you?” | eried hus! 

He gave another chuckle of mal 


and glee, then turned and 





walked tow: rd the do | stood as if 
petrified, alternately looking at m fad 
ing dress and at the monstrous man. 
He was whistling again, and | recog 
nized the tune H \ 1 go pel hymn 
and the words, I recalled, al a 
me ng ina happiei land 1 
he turned and looked back at me. 

'm going out in the pa k to sit down 





My dress was now almost white ; only 
a faint tinge of pale pink remained. | 


Sup rstitious, though I feel a 


am not 
sort of awe whenever I contemplate 
anything savoring of the occult, and | 
could not understand why the fading 


of the dress should encompass my 


deatl Perhaps I should have regarded 
the strange man’s prophecy lightly, but 
for the fact that it was already in 
and I had a weird 


1 
Keeping 


I was becoming ill, 


eel hat my illness was 


F a a ‘ 
pace with the fading or the aress. 


1 








know there is a great deal in suggestion, 
nd that people have been made both 
ill and well by it: but I knew that the 
hoking sé n at my throat, the 
growing chill in my hands and feet, and 
t| eeling of numbness that was grad 

LITy ing ¢ C 111\ Was some 
thing more than a state of mind. | 
told mvself repeated v that the green 
faced man’s prediction was a piece ot 
madi but even he thought 0o¢ 
urred to me he iress grew 1 little 
| ind my illness increased. 

[ tore frenziedly at the back of the 
garment, but the snap fasteners held 
and. try aS I mignt, I could not undo 

[ had already no I’ that th 
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me. As I have already explained, a 
real and tangible danger stimulates my 
power of 
and less palpable forms of peril some 


resistance, while the subtler 


times unnerve me. The prospect of 
death seemed real enough to me, and 
the realization spurred my _ frazzled 
nerves to action. 

As I rose from the couch, I had an 


illuminating flash. Until now I had 
puzzled in 
events that had followed my awakening 
in the barber’s chair. 

had felt that there must be an explan- 


vain over the astounding 


In a dim way I 


ation somewhere, but my mind had been 
unable to grasp it. Now I thought I 
saw It. 


“Thorndyke Stannard!” I exclain 





My theory seemed reasonable enough. 
had begun 
finished 


the Stannard case. The 


My bewildering adventure: 
only a few hours after I had 
my work on 


old millionaire’s rascally nephew was 


the only person I could think of whose 
enmity I might have incurred. I had 
injured him grievously, for my repe 


would cut him off from an inherita 


of tw enty million dollars What more 


] 


natural then than to suppose that the 


young villain was the instigator of 
misfortunes ¢ 

Bit by bit the full explanation came 
to me. I had been kidnaped from my 
hall bedroom and brought to the barbe: 
the 


some drug, administered by my abduc 


shop, possibly under influence of 


tors. The scene in the barber shop had 
been both ludicrous and inexplicable, but 
it had resulted in my falling an easy vic- 
the of the 
called herself Kitty Grebe. But for my 


tim to wiles woman who 


scanty attire, my close-cropped hair, and 


the confusion into which the ridiculous 


had 


should not have followed SO blindly. 


barber’s pranks thrown me, [| 


Now, in dismal retrospection, J] saw 
that the affable Kitty’s appearance had 


ot 


redicament 


been accurately timed with a view 


extricating me from one ] 
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and pitching me headlong into another 
and worse one. 

But was the motive back of it 
all? Revenge: Yes, very likely; for 
| believed Thorndyke capable of any 
and [I knew that 
during the last two or three days of my 
he had be 
espionage, 
for it. 
practical-minded 


what 


conceivable outrage, 
work on the Stannard case 
of my 
probably guessed the 
But Thorndyke was a 


come aware and 


reason 


ruffian, and revenge alone and for its 
own sake did not seem a strong enough 
have 
deeper and more utilitarian reason than 


motive. Hence he must had a 


mere revenge. 


Che moment it 


next came to me 
Thorndyke didn’t know that I had 
finished my work and turned in my 


report, and his idea was to prevent me 
from revealing the ugly secrets I had 
unearthed. If such was his aim, he 
had gone about the business in a queer 
fashion, and there were 
that still 
Cal +7 P4 > 
felt sure that in the main my 


No othe: 


anation seemed to fit at all. 


and roundabout 
little details 


me, but | 


puzzled 


cevera 


solution was the correct one. 


But I did not exactly reason all this 
a flash as I rose 


And in the 


1 
outs; it came to me like 


next mit 


irred to me that to under- 


cause of my dilemma did me 


stand the 


no good as long as I was a prisonet 


room and, 


ai firmly believed, 
Yet, havi 


death. ing 
sort of understanding 


verge of 





at Some 


of my predicament, my thoughts cleared 
a little and there 


came to me a resurg 





ing sense oft courage. 
or P ] eg _— ne. sie 
I felt deathly sick as I looked at the 


that vest 


pink seemed to have gone out of it. | 


1 1 
aress and Saw very 


y 


looked in vain for scissors, knife, or 


anything with which I might rip away 
the cursed garment. Then, remember- 
almost hurled my- 


the 


ing the telephone, | 
self at the instrument, snatched oft 
receiver, and gasped “Police!” into the 
an 


transmitter. A few moments late 

















Can 


answering bass voice informed me that 


[ was connected with police head- 


quarters. 


‘I’m May Wells, of the Knicker- 


bocker Detective Agency,” I announced 
as steadily as I could. ‘‘Can | 


a man here at once?” 


What the trouble: 


1 
seems to De 


eruffly inquired the bass voice 

I’m dy ing!” | declared hoarsel 
scarcely able to speak because of the 
tightness at my throat “They—they’r 
murdering me,” 

I hoped the la blunt statement 
would galvanize the owner of the bas 
voice into activity, but it didn’t. 

\nd who are “‘tney’ ?" Came Ove the 
wire in a supercilio on 


[ reeled weakly wall. hot 
and cold flashes’ 
my spine, a 
hardly hold th 


| jy dying by 


S 


ishing up and dowi 





end of the wire persisted 


in asking questions! 

‘I don’t know, exactly I replied 
shakily, scarcely knowing what I was 

ng. (Jne of the 1 1iwon ia whe 
calls herself [itt C;rebe tl thie 1 
a barbet p 

\ barbet ! { What ( lool 
like ?”’ 

Hi iim, su reiious tone was mad 
dening lf ye must know, I said 
testily, “he has blue hair and a greet 
face, and just now he’s dying from at 
overdose of of dandrt ff cure I s 
hit allow it. , will you | s 
send a man to let e out at once!’ 

Something tha nde like ’ 
cl Came ¢ el th wire | l l 
kn¢ vhat | | 1¢ t ¢ 
| mpressed him as funn | y) 
dered daze m1) é 
in the barbe e¢ 
rep ‘ted to { l a 





playing a practical joke. 


\ 


What have they done to you—run 


into 


a knife you, or what?” was hi 


You Guess? 





next question, spoken in a 
booming: voice. 

I think I said some- 
had turned 


| Was de perate, 


thing about a pink dress that 


white, killing me by degrees: but I am 
not sure. J] know that I begged, bullied, 


pleaded and commanded to the best of 
my ability. 

“Well, Vil send an officer over by 
’ said the man at the other end, 
“Where are you at?” 

[ almost dropped the telephone, Now, 
tor the nrst time, it Occ 
that ] 


I knew 


and by,’ 
after a pause. 


urred to me 


All 


was within two short 


did not know where J was. 


was that | 


blocks of the barber shop, the location 
of which was fairly clear in my mind, 


but I had 


to notic ec 


been too excited at the time 
whether my false benefactress 
west, and 


faintest idea as to the 


} turned to the east or the 
I had 
number of the house ] 


“I—JI don't know,” ] 


not the 
was in. 


managed to say. 





T¢ lephone 
and 


rred before 


clatter of the 


dropped from my fingers 
floo1 | 
eyes, and I felt as tl ough [ were 


[ did 


dying or 


st uck the hings bh 
my 


ntoa | ottomless aDVSss. 


tumbling 


not know whether | Was 


merely fainting. 


But just before consciousness 
desert« l n¢ | had a dim impressi n 
it someone had opened the door and 
eppt 1 into the roon 
[1] 

Perl a little n e than an hou 
had passed when finally I opened 1 
ri Most oft the kness is gone 
bi I sf ral min 1 overwhell 
ing | ide kept my mind from f 
oning, and my st impression was a 
Te¢ of | ( it being ll ¢ 
Then, opening my eyes a little wider, 
D4 ed with relief that I was no 
long wearing the pink dress that had 
turned white, but was once more i 


robe I had 


: | } 
ing in he D 


worn upon awaken 


irber’s chair. 
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discovery was that I was lying on an 
ottoman in a room. It was 
furnished in a somewhat bizarre style. 
There were pictures of actresses on the 
walls. On the table, just under the 
chandelier, were a bottle of liquor, a 
box of cigars, and a litter of news- 
papers and These and 
other objects gave me a hazy and dis- 
quieting feeling that I was in a man’s 
apartment, 


strange 


magazines, 


I peered with curiosity and a little 
alarm at a large oil portrait of a woman, 
The face was beautiful, but it had a 
bold and designing look, and of a sud- 
den I realized that the features were 
familiar to me. I had met the woman, 
a notorious adventuress, 
gating one of Thorndyke Stannard’s 
With another 
twinge of misgiving, I began to suspect 
that | young scoundrel’s 


rooms. 


while investi- 
scandalous escapades. 
was in the 
The surmise had barely occurred to 


door was opened. At 
quickly closed 


me when the 
the sound of voices ] 
my eyes and lay very quietly on the 

y © hich J 
which ] 


sofa. Then I heard a voice 
instantly recognized as Kitty Grebe’s. 
“What else could I do?” she was 


saying. “I forgot to disconnect the 


back I heard 


phone, and just as I got 


her calling the cops. In a few minutes 


thev’d been there, and then we would 
have been in a lovely pickle. So I just 
snipped the dress off from her and 


Where else could 


I have taken her, I’d like to know: 


rushed her over here. 


Though I had already guessed whom 
Kitty was addressing, I gave a little 
start as I heard Thorndyke Stannard’s 
rasping voice. 

‘Tt's. ail 


dc yne,”’ 


right, I guess. No harm 


Then he stepped up to the dimly il- 


lumined corner of the room where I 


was stretched out on the ottoman. I 
daring to breathe, 


better 


lay rigid, scarcely 


for instinct warned me it was 


not to let them know I had recovered 
consciousness. 

The confounded little busybody !” 
“Guess 
we know how to handle the likes of you. 
Did she give you any trouble, Kitty?” 

“Not a bit. She seemed so tickled to 
get away from the policeman that she 
followed me like a little lamb. Don’t 
worry about her. She’ll lie like that for 
twenty-four hours. The dress was 
already white when I found her. It’s 
a wonder she wasn’t dead. They 
usually die when the last of the pink 
fades out.” 

“Maybe it would have been better 
if she had died, Kitty.” Young Stan- 
nard’s tones, low and insinuating, gave 
“Tt won’t do to turn her 


he said in low, snarling tones. 


me a shiver. 
loose, you know. She is in possession 
of certain tidbits of facts concerning 
my personal history. I don’t know 
whether had time to tattle yet, 
but I’m not disposed to take chances. 
I’m dead sure of one thing, and that is 


she’s 


that my beloved uncle hasn’t changed 


his will yet.” 


“And to-morrow will be too late? 
declared Thorndyke, 
uncle will be in 


*To-morrow,” 
with a mock sigh, “my 
a better world.” 

[ gave a start, and for an instant I 
feared that the j 
had betrayed the fact that I was awake. 
What I had heard so far had proved 


that Kitty Grebe was Thorndyke’s ac- 


involuntary movement 


‘omplice, and that the plot was far more 
heinous than I had at first imagined. 
Old Mr. Stannard was to be murdered 
before he could change his will, and, 
unless I had misinterpreted Thorn- 
dyke’s words and tones, my own life 
was hanging by a mighty slender thread. 

“Sure it’s safe?” asked Kitty, a bit 
dubiously. 

Thorndyke laughed, then moved 
away from the ottoman, and I heard 


sounds indicating he was taking a 


drink from the bottle on the table. 
“Am I not 


“Safe!” he chuckled. 














Can 





spending a million to make it absolutely 
Did you ever know me to take 
Well, ’'m not running 
where’s 


safe? 
chances, Kitty ? 


chances now. by the way, 


your husband: 
‘He said he wasn’t feeling well, and 


went for a constitutional in the park.” 
[ knew she was referring to the blue 
and it 


haired and green-faced barber, 


did not take me long to guess that he 
| 


was another of Thorndyke’s tool 


how are you to bump 


going 


d Kittv. 


~ Just 
the old gent off °” 
Thorndyke 
“Bump off is right, Kitty. My 
bumped 


inquit 
gave another unpleasant 
laugh. 

beloved 
off the 
to get rid of him 
no dead body, no clews—no anything. 


uncle is going to be 


earth. That's the only safe way 
Chere'll be no blood, 
most scientific stunt of its 


It will be the 1 
I don’t know the 


kind ever pulled off 


riend will be here 


details yet, but our 
and he’ll explain them to us. By 


and I felt that he was turning 


soon, 
the way,” 
in my direction, “you're sure she won't 


hear anything 
“Aw, don’t worry about her. She’s 
dead to the world, and (Giabriel’s horn 


wouldn’t wake her just now. H’sh! 


coming. 


Somebody’ 


“Our friend, I guess,” said Thorn- 
dyke in an undertone. 
[I opened one of my eyes, ever so 


little. He was standing at the table, and 


1° ; 7 . a 
his long, thin and pasty face was 
turned toward the door He spoke a 


1 , 
KNOCK 


quick “Come in’ as a sounded, 


and then a tall, slim, bewhiskered and 
bespectacled gentleman entered the 


vously about him. 


room and looked net 
\h, how do you do, Profes lrim- 
bonius?” was Thorndyke’s suave and 


oly greeting 


[ almost rolled from the coucl 
ecogt ized both the face and the name 
having seen them frequently in the 


newspapers and magazines [ 
Archibald Ti 
a dozen difi 


world’s most 


page of 
wonce red why 
of half 


mbonius, 


doctor ‘rent thine 


renowned 


one of the 
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and the author of a widely 
discussed book 
theory of gravitation, should be calling 
on Thorndyke Stannard in the small 


scientists, 


refuting Le Sage’s 


1 


hours of the morning. 


“No names, if you please,” said the 
scientist timidly as he advanced. 


lThorndyke laughed. 


time and the 


‘Perfectly safe, 
considering the place 
friend and 


Professor, this is my con 


fidante Mrs. Grebs 


without slightest reserve in he pres 


you can 


ence. Won't vou be seated?” 


Che professor nodded at the 
sat down, 


woman, 
and tidgeted for a few mo 


ments 


“You understand, he began dith 
dently, ‘that I would never have con 
sidered your proposal unless ~”’ 

“We understand perfectly, pro 
fessor,” inter! 1] ted Phe rnd ke attably 


“You need a million dollars to conduct 
researches, and VOUT 1] 
mean an inestimable boon to 
What is 


the millions who will be saved or mad 


one life in 





endeavors 


must have 


‘You put it very ell. | 


funds, and I feel that the mean 





though somewhat peculiar, justify the 
end. It is understood it in return for 
the service I at bout to rende vou 
[ shall receive a million dollars 7” 

 SOETect. I guess I can afford to 
part with a twentieth ¢ my unc 
fortune Just how do you propose 
going about rendering the service you 
refer to, Prof r Trimbon 

The scientist t silent for a little. 
His back was turned to the dimly 
lighted corner where I ] , al d he had 
not noticed me. I| w beginni ) 
understand a part of what is going 
on. f sch Ef oO } 
ally hei ence that they 
were 00} rime in ord 
to f project ind | p 
posed that Protessor Primb« 


afflicted with some such form of moral 


obliquity. 
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“As I understand the situation,” he 
murmured, waving aside a cigar offered 
by Thorndyke, are desirous of 
affecting the prompt removal of an in 


“you 


dividual whose name it is not necessary 
to mention. You wish the removal pet 
formed quietly, with dispatch, and in 
as inconspicuous a manner as possible. 
In fine, you wish the individual in ques- 
tion to disappear without leaving any 
traces whatever, and in order to insure 
the efficient performance of the task, 
services of a 


you have enlisted the 


scientific man.” 
“Exactly,” said Thorndyke, a trace 
of impatience in his voice. 


“Very 


seemed to be 


well, then.” Primbonius 


recovering a measure Ol 


his scientific composure. “As J] in 
timated during our conversation a few 
hours ago, I already have a plan. The 
person in question shall disappear 
completely and tracelessly.. The process 
of removing him shall be scientific in 
every detail. Phere will be neithe 
violence nor bloodshed My nature 
shrinks from such crudities. Your man 
shall merely walk off the earth, so to 
peak. If he dies,’ and Professo1 
Primbonius gave the faintest chuckle, 


‘his demise will be due to forces be 


l 
vond oul control.” 


Excellent!" murmured Thorndyke. 


But how are you going to manage it! 


The three at the table seemed so 
n their subject that 
a little. 


principle,” 


deeply absorbed 


I dared to lift my head 


scientific replied 


“ep 
»\ a 


the scientist, “which is fully explained 


in my latest book. Watch me. I take 
a silver dollar from my pocket, and 
place it on the table. \What is it that 


causes the coin to remain stationary ? 
It is the force of gravitation. But for 
that would fly off the 


earth, open 


force, the « oin 


provided there were an 


space above. Pay close attention to me, 


please.” 


I raised my head an inch _ higher. 


Thorndyke and Kitty were standing on 


either side of the scientist and watching 
him intently. The professor took a 
small package from his pocket and, un 
Wrapping it, produced something that 
looked like a metal disc. I was becom- 
ing immensely interested. 

“This little disc,” continued the pro- 
fessor, “has been subjected to Y-ray 
treatment. Without going into expla 
nations, I shall merely ask you to note 
the effect o& what I am doing. I am 
placing the disc under the coin—like 
this. Look!” 

I gasped sharply, but Kitty and 
Thorndyke did likewise, so my expres- 
sion of surprise went unnoticed. The 
moment the disc was inserted between 
the table and_ the 
thing of an amazing nature happened. 
The coin shot upward, struck the ceil- 


silver dollar, some 


ing, and remained there. 


“Holy Moses!” ejaculated Chor 
dyke 

Professor Trimbonius chuckled. “I 
regret you have not read my _ lat 


If you had done so, you would 
l ] What vou see 


understand very readily. 
now is what inevitably happens when 


be 0k. 


nature’s forces lapses into a stat 


The Y-Ray treatment— 


one ol 
¢ ‘ 


OT SUspensi1on., 
my own discovery, by the way—endows 
the disc 


neutralize 


with a quality that causes it to 
force of 
When 
I placed the disc between the table and 
the coin, I shut off 
force at that particular point, and con- 


and nullify the 


gravitation in the space it covers. 


the gravitational 


sequently the coin started to fall off 
the earth. By this time it would have 
been thousands of miles away if the 


ceiling had not stopped it.” 

“(jood Lord!” exclaimed Kitty. 

“It is really very simple,” continued 
the professor. “When place a 
screen between yourself and the light, 


you 


you shut off the light 
wonderful to shut off the 


don’t you’ Is 
it any mor 
force of gravitation by placing a barrier 
and the object it 
shall re- 


between the force 


Not at all. 


Ne MW ] 


attracts ? 











Can 


cover my dollar by the simple expedient 
of removing the barrier.” 

Staring at the strange scene, I saw 
the scientist shove the disc aside Phen 
the coin dropped, and he caught it in 
his cupped hands. Smiling, he returned 
ECT. 

l be 


“Say 


it to his pocl 
‘] roasted! 


“Well, I 


Thorndyke. professor, i 


how you mean to remove the—the in 
dividual we were talking about: 
sely, except that | l ll use a 


‘Preci 





This miniature one I em 


unde1 


larger disc. 
experimentation. 
details. | 


stand you wish the matter disposed ot 


ploy only in 
we will arrange the 
as quickly as possible?” 
“In the 
The 


Three 


morning,” said Thorndyke. 
looked at l 
mumbled “Very 


scientist his watch. 
thirty,” he 
well, it shall be 


the person 


arranged. I underst 


under consideration is a 
gentleman of leisure. Is he an ear 
riser?” 


“He 


Thorndyke. 


always rises at seven, said 


‘At seven-thirty he starts 
walk in the park.” 
‘Iexcellent ! Chere are few 


about at that hour But let me se 


He can e arrange to place the dis 
where——”’ 

Thorndyke interrupted. “The gentl 
man in question always goes out in the 
yard and gets his dog before starting 
on his walk.” 

“Better still. I suggest that from 
here we go to my laboratory, where I 
shall give you the disc. You will place 
it at a point in the yard where the 
gentle il will be e t ( on 
AI eight-thirty vou must go back 
and emove 1 By hat time ] gen le 
man will be far removed f 1 the 
range of the earth’s gravitational power 
It goes without saying that tl 1 
shall be returned to me.” 

“Of course,” agreed Thorndy! il 
sently. “But say, professor fter he 


up in the air, what will become 


goes 
of him?” 





You Guess? oD 


The professor shrugged. “It 1s 


enough for you to know, my friend, that 


he will never again be seen in this va 





O { \nd now, if we understand 
2a] nert ] ve hall repair 
eacl perrectly, wé¢ Shall repail 
to my ry. 

° : ; 

I my head against the pillow and 
closed my e) as the three moved away 
from the table. Kitty approached the 


ottoman, stood over me for a moment 
or two, and then the opening and clos 


ing of the door told me that I was 
alone, 


My head swam and | | 


found it im- 


possible to think clearly. One of my 
few rational thoughts was that Kitty 
and ‘| 


horndyke had been so contident 


[I would remain unconscious for twenty 
four | 
no precautior against my 


escape. My) 


hours longer that they had tal 





possible 


ure awakening, | 





reflected, me something must 

. . 
have gone wi At any rate, | 
thought \ lh intense relief, | was tre 
to go where J pleased and act as | 


self to a sitting posture, 
‘ere 


Che room was dark, and all around m« 





was. silen Then, of a sudden, | 
hear ct 

“Who ar ) 

The even fudicrous, trag in I 
tounding I had crowded the | 
few he had lett me in a state bord 
ing 01 steria, and a shrill little screan 
slipped tre ny lips as the word 
sounded in tl ness [ stared, and 

esentl) discerned hadow FU 
[het he k, and the o 
went on, r¢ lit i tall \ ned t 
Wit £ ( ¢ Ss i d i 
ple I 

\\ ( ir¢ ou epeated “ 

‘ é ) 
Vlav We 1 « edl 
Ka boc D« 
Oh!” he interrupted witl Lug 
y | hand I’ve heat ul 
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you, Miss Wells. Pleased to meet you. 
Shake.” 

I gave him my cold and _ shivering 
hand, 

“Tam Dick Ferguson, of police head 
quarters,” he announced, exhibiting a 
gleaming shield. 

“But how did you get in?” 

“Via fire escape and window, You 
were asleep on the sofa when I crawled 
in, but of course I didn’t know who you 
were. I stepped behind that Buhl 
cabinet over there and waited till the 
young rascal and the girl showed up. 
Nice pair, eh? You see, the bureau's 
been watching Thorndyke Stannard for 
some little time, and | am one of the 
boys who have been detailed to tail 
him. I’ve learned a lot more than I 
expected to. Say, won’t there be a 
bunch of surprised people in this town 
when they find out what Professor 
Trimbonius has been up to? I almost 
jumped as high as that silver sinker 
of his when I| got wise.” 

“Tf you hadn’t heard and seen the 
same things, I would have thought it 
was all a crazy dream,” I remarked. 

Ferguson laughed. “Don’t it beat the 
very dickens what you run up against 
in this business? You look kind of 
pale, Miss Wells. Did they treat vou 
rough?” 

I told him as much as I thought 
sounded plausible ; then, prompted by 
his questions and encouraged by his 


sympathetic looks, I went all over tl 


he 
ground again and told him everything 
from beginning to end. He did not 


laugh when J| described my _ weird 
awakening in the barber shop, related 
my experience with the green-faced 
man, and told about the pink dress that 
had turned white. He looked at me 
thoughtfully when I had finished my 
recital, ‘ 

‘There are some things I don’t quite 
get,” he mumbled, puckering his brows. 
“Thorndyke may be a deeper schemer 
than we think. Anyhow, I guess those 


queer stunts will get cleared up. The 
thing to do now is to give old man 
Stannard a friendly tip that he had 
better stick close to home in_ the 
morning.” 

“Then you really think they mean 
to carry out their dreadful plan?” 

"Yes: 


“But it sounds so—so preposterous ? 


why not?” 


“You saw what 
happened to the coin, didn’t your That 


Ferguson grinned. 


was preposterous, too, but it happened, 
just the same. As Trimbonius. said, 
it was no stranger than shutting off the 
light with a screen. Anyhow, Trim- 
bonius is a wizard and if he says a thing 
can be done, I believe it. Now, let me 
see. The time to get Thorndyke will 
be when he plants that dise in his uncle’s 
yard, I'll be right there when he shows 
up, and he'll be caught with the goods. 
We can bluff him into squealing on the 
professor. In the meantime, though, 


we got to guard against a slip up. One 


1 ] 


of us had better go straight to old man 
Stannard and put him wise.” 

[ looked at him questioningly. There 
was such an air of resourcefulness and 
straightforwardness about him that I 
was glad to shift the responsibility to 
his should re 
“T guess you had better take that end 
of it, Miss Wells,” he went on. “Stan 
nard already knows you, at least by 
reputation. I’ve got to sneak around 
to his back yard and lay in wait for 
Thorndyke. What do you say?” 

‘T‘can’t think of a better plan,” I 
admitted, 

Ferguson dipped into an adjoining 
room, reappearing a few moments later 
with an overcoat which he draped about 
my shoulders. 

“Tt isn’t quite so noticeable as the 
bathrobe,’ he explained, laughing 
boyishly, “and Thorndyke won't have 
much use for it after to-morrow. Ill 
get a taxi for you, and you'd better start 


right away. You will probably find 








mi 


na 


1n); 








old Stannard in bed, but when you've 
tipped him off, he will thank you on his 
bended knees for routing him out.” 

We left the apartment together, and 
in a few minutes | was speeding toward 
the Stannard residence. It scemed | 
had been jabbing at the doorbell for 
fully five minutes before a grumpy man- 
servant appeared. and, after consider- 





able dallying, condescended to take 
word to Mr. Stannard that a represent- 
the Detective 


demanded to 


ative of Knickerbocker 


Agency see him on a 
matter of life and death. 

The old gentleman received me in 
the library. He was tall, thin, a little 
stoop-shouldered, and there was a sort 
of austere, witch-burning look in his 
gaunt and deeply lined face. 


6 
call, Miss— 


eyeing my 


“Strange hour for a 


ahem,’ he began severely, 
odd get-up with obvious disapproval. 

‘Lam May Wells,” I told him. “Asa 
the staff, 1 


been at work for you 


member of Knickerbocker 


nave for the past 

t ] ” 

(WO WeeKS. 
\h! He 


giving my close-cropped hair a censur- 


looked me over again, 


ing squint and scowling at portion 


of my bathrobe which the overcoat 
failed to cover. Evidently he thought 
I was a queer sort of person to have 


been employed on a case involving 


“Mr. 


telephoned me last evening,” 


twenty million dollars. Giddens 
he went 
on, “that the report would be handed 
He intimated that 
my 


me in the morning. 
it is distinctly unfavorable to 
nephew.” 

| nodded, smiling a little at the in- 
word “unfavorable.” 
m my 


bluntly. 


adequacy of the 
Then, to attention fr 


er! and 


divert his 
appearance, I stated my 


‘T have come to warn you that your 


life is in danger,’ I said, looking 


straight into his narrow, crafty eyes. 


“Since I turned in my report last eve- 


ning I have learned that your nephew 
is af life. 


He and his accom- 


IS after 


your 


Can You Guess? 
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plices mean to do away with you when 
you start on your customary morning 
walk at seven-thirty in the morning.” 

He listened without a tremor or the 
slightest then 
waved me to a chair and seated himself 


change of expression, 
near by. 

“That is a most astounding state 
ment,’ he declared. “Tell 
thing, please.” His thin lips curled 
into the faintest hint of a smile. “I 
gather from your appearance, Miss 
Wells, that you have had a rather event- 
ful night. Perhaps you will enlighten 
me as to your reason for calling on me 
ahem, startling attire.” 
blame him in the least 
for wishing to satisfy himself that | 
had errand. It 
seemed only natural that, before listen 
ing to the details of my sensational 
story, he test reliability. 
And so I plunged bravely into the re 
cital, slurring none of the enigmatical 
letails. Perhaps I should have pro 
ceeded less boldly but for the fact that 


tive Dick 


me every 


in such a 
I could not 


come on a genuine 


; , 
should my 


a short hour Detec 


ago 
had listened respectfully to 
tale. [f 


doubted 


Ferguson 


, 
the same amazing a seasoned 


detective had not me, why 
, 


should old Stannard? 


tonily as I went on 


scowled, and | 


He regarded m« 
He neither smiled nor 


had a queer feeling that he was more 
interested in me than in 


When ] the 


my awakening in 


my Story 
} 


beginning 


Thorndyvke 


paused ft 


came to scene 
with 
Stannard’s 
breath. 
“You were abducted and brought to 


apartment I 


a barber in eve 
hair and 


a barber shop, where 


ning dress, with blue green 


complexion, insisted on shaving you,” 


41 
with 


he summarized in calm tones and 
out even a flicker of amazement in his 
face. 
“The 
complished easily enough,” I explained. 
“My window 
and I always sleep with it 


abduction could have been ac 


fire 
open. | 


opens On a escape, 
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that they drugged me 
before taking me away.” 
tle gave a slight nod. 


suppose, too, 


“Then you 
followed a woman named Kitty Grebe 
to her apartment,” he went on, “and 
she put you in a pink dress that turned 
rapidly white. 
peared, having in the meantime swollen 


Then the barbe1 reap- 


to three times his natural size as the 


result of taking an overdose of—did 


you say dandruff cure? He warned 


you that you were to die as soon as 
the dress was all white, and seemed 
indignant that you had neglected to 


pay for the hair cut. A rather strange 
combination of events, Miss Wells 

I nodded, that Fei 
had inability to 
understand some of the details 

“But Mr. 


I argued, “that all those strange event: 


remembering 
guson confessed his 


don’t you see, Stannard,” 
contributed to the single effect of pla 
ing me at the*mercy of your nephew 
and his accomplices ?” 

His eyes narrowed a little 

“Your nephew was aware that I had 
learned certain secrets that, if divulged, 
would send him to jail,” I continued. 
“Naturally he was afraid of me.” 

Mr. Stannard 


Von 


vere taken 


meditated for a few 
moments. were inghis power the 


moment you from yout 


| don’t 


the scene in the barbe: shop, 


room, if your theory is correct. 
see why 
the green-faced man, the pink dress and 
the other details were interpolated.” 
Nor did J, that 
think of it Previously I had been so 
bewildered and 
strain that this incongruity 


now [ happened to 


under such a mental 


had not oc 


curred to me 
*Perhay s those things will be 
] 


explained later,” said the old gentle 


man ‘Please go on, Miss Wells I 

have long suspected that Thorndyke 
g | , 

has been leading a wild and sinful life 


but I did not think he would stoop to 


murder. Let me have all the details. 
What followed your awakening in my 


nephew's apartment 


“Your nephew and Kitty Grebe 
entered shortly after | recovered con- 
sciousness. They said something from 
which I gathered that 
foot 


change 


, 
a pilot Was on 


to murder you before you could 


your wiil.”’ 


The old gentleman’s brows knitted, 
5 
“Then Stannard suspected my inten 
| 5 
tions,” he murmured. “Go on.” 
“After a while, Kitty Grebe and 


your nephew were joined by Professor 
Archibald Trimbonius and “ 


“Trimbonius!” exclaimed Mr. Stan- 


nard, evincing surprise for the first 
time. “Are you positive, Miss Wells?” 

“Absolutely. They seemed so certain 
[ was still unconscious that they dis- 


cussed the scheme in my _ presence. 


Professor Trimbonius had an ingenius 


scheme for accomplishing your—your 
removal ?” 

I imagined Stannard’s lip vere 
twitching a bit. He looked at me 
steadily for a moment. 

“For accomplishing my death, in 
other words?” he asked. 


“Not directly. 
was said that your death was to be 
incidental, ina way. You 
to be 


* Tndeed 


J gathered from what 


were merely 


removed from the earth.” 
I hesitated. Even now the scheme [ 
had heard discussed in 


Stannard 


Chorndyke 


apartment seemed too wild 





for sober thought. [ remembered 
that the renowned lrofess Crim 
bonius himself had conceived it and that 
[ had heard the details -from his own 
lips: Besides, had I not. seer it] 
my own eyes what happened to the 
coin, and did I not have a redibl 
witness in. the on ¢ Detective 


ferguson 

“Vou were to be thrown off the 
speaking,” | pro eeded 
then I told him ill 


earth, literally 





courageously, and 
[ had heard and seen in his nephew s 
apartment. 


The 


exact opposite of what I had expected. 


effect of my story was the 














| had anticipated that the very name 
of Trimbonius would impress the old 
gentleman profoundly, but he merely 
grinned a little, and there was a look 
of disgust in his hard eyes. Finally he 
rose. 

“Just as I expected,” he murmured, 
and again he gave my hair and attire 
a disapproving look. “I suggest you 
go home and get a good, long rest, Miss 
Wells. Afterward it 
for you to consult a doctor.” 


‘You don’t believe me!” 


may be ady isable 


I exclaimed 
aghast 

\s it happens, 
Trimbonius is a friend of 
“Tt-ha 


been my intention to change my will 


He smiled patiently. 
Professor 
mine,” he declared di yy ‘ long 


in his favor in case my nephew should 


Yesterd Ly 


Trimbonius to the 


prove unfit. afternoon | 


ips . : : 
tToliowed pier and 
saw him board a steamer for Liverpool. 


He 


is scheduled to give an address next 
week before the Iéduc 


itional Institute of 





Scotland. J wish you a good morning, 
Miss Wells.” 

[ got up om the chair, my head 
\ ling I « do a ining to 
him against taking his customary walk 
in the morning, but evidently he did not 
he l 11¢ \ I¢ moments later the 
grumpy manservant is ushering me 
from the house Phere was an aching 
confusion inn d, and the only clea 
tho ight of ich I was « \f ible 1 Ss 
that I must go \Ir. Giddens at once 


him everything, 


and inside sat a man 


\ taxicab stood chugging at the curb, 
: 
‘ 


ight of the early 
as Dick 


and loggy 


morning 


1 
1 
[ recognized Ferguson. | 


g was 

dazed, disgusted and hysterical, but a 
1° ° << » 
gilimpse Of his keen, goo humored face 
brought me instant reli 

Jump in!” he calle ] ple isantly, hold 
. +] Ser 
ing the dadoot open 

St nnard wouldn't believ« me,” | 
said wearily, as I accepted the invita 


don’t matter 


“Well,” he chuckled, “it 
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now. Thorndyke was arrested half an 
hour ago just as he was placing the 


We caught 
Where 


disc in front of the kennel. 
him with the goods, all right. 
to, Miss Wells?” 


to go to 


the news of Thorndyke’s 


I had meant Mr. Giddens’ 
house, but 
arrest caused me to change my mind. 
been so tired in my life 


never 
and I wanted rest above everything els 
I told and he 


repeated it to the 


Ferguson my address, 


ariver. 
+1 - . 
the street a 


turned and started down 


a lively clip. As I sank 


back against 











the cushions I felt something hard and 
steely press against my) ribs 

‘Don't move!’ warned Terguson 
grittilv; “I’ve got vou c ered.’ 

Vv. 

I s ppose thi ording to all pre 
edents, [ she ( ave swoon d at thi 
final turn, coming as it did on top ot 
onglomeratior fd oC ence 
But I did nothing 1. Instead 
[ gave hi little 1 oO) i ounded 
( CC d i¢ ica ( m\ ¢ ‘ | 
steac ( ading I cle rn 
1" reu ib ] ss ‘ i t ( 
clarified hing. uy e it w 
the shock « that veved my mind 
into 1 1 e! ctl IT\ ind 
caused 1t ! i perpl ( 
wil sing! vif \t ! 
rate, I sa na d the a ( 
to all the conundrums that had bes 
n ni during the long, event 
night 

Phe dden revelation dazed m« 
bit at first id there were some thi 
which even now I could not quite 
count for, but I rallied my wits quickly 
I sa esh danger—and dange 
always act like an electric stimulus on 
1 ; hen, te [ was indignant 

If for having been so gullible, 
al fierce determination to re 








Vaning 


; sr self-respect. 
All thes« 
mind within the 


things through my 


cy e] it 


space of a few mo 
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ments, and it took me only a little 
longer to decide on a course of pro 
cedure. Ferguson thought me a simpl 
ton, I reflected, and my best bet was 
to appear in the role of a simpleton a 
while longer. 


“Why, what 


I stammered, 


what—do you mean 


fright 


feigning intense 
and complete bewilderment. 

that” he had 
merely been posing as a headquarters 
detective—chuckled 


Ferguson—I knew now 


contemptuously. 


“Tt’s a nice morning for a little drive 


he said mockingly. “I haven't quite 

. ’ 4 > 4 Lass 
decided where we're going yet, but 
ve’re on our way. First of all, you 


I have got to have a little chat.” 


5 

I shrank a little 
“You think I am 
with Thorndyke Stannard’s gang,” | 
said, 


and 
farther into the 
corner. mixed up 


pretending to have a sudden in 


spiration. “Well, I’m not. You can 
telephone Mr. Giddens and find out 


about me.” 
He laughed again. “You're a bigger 
fool than I thought,’ he mumbled be- 
tween his teeth. e 
“Get what?” 
“T told you Thorndyke had been 
pinched. Well, it was a lie. 
— 


dyke hasn’t been pinched, and he 


“Don’t vou get it yet 


’ 


likely to be.’ 
For a few moments IJ sat as if dazed, 
congratulating myself that [ could be 
as good an actress as Ferguson 
been an actor. 

“Are 
quarters r’ | 
speak with a shudder. 

“Not 


pistol against my side lessened a little, 


you taking me to—to head 


inquired, contriving to 


exactly.” The pressure of the 


proving that my ruse was su 

and that I had managed to impress I*e1 

guson with my utter gullil 
“Have you turned in your report o1 

Thorndyke yet?” he asked abrupt 
“Why do you ask?’ 

know. Thorn- 


‘Because I want to 


dyke got wise to the fact that you’y e 
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a lot of interesting 
What about that 


been digging up 
things about him. 
report , 

then pretending to 
have another revelation. 


| feigned a Start, 


‘Then you—you’re on Thorndyke’s 


ide!” I gasped, pretending complete 
astonishment. “You're not a detective 
at all.” 


He gave another contemptuous laugh, 
and I knew he must be wondering what 
kind of simpletons the Knickerbocker 
people were employing 


“Cut 1 


out the guesswork and answer 
my question,” he commanded brusquely. 
“Old Mr. 
report in the 
full 


those flashlike ideas came to me. It 


Stannard will receive my 
truth 
one of 


morning,” I said 
instant 


y; and in the same 


was based oa two observations—one, 


that | 
attracting my companion’s notice; 


could move my right arm without 
1 the 
other, that Ferguson, having dropped 
deal 


men of his 


his mask, looked a great like a 


re that 


class usually go around heavily armed 


ruffian I was awa 


and prepared for all sorts of emergen 
cies. I wondered whether, by chance, 


his coat pocket contained a blackjack. 
[f it did, | 


him and, taking him by surprise, strike 


might snatch it away from 


him in the face with it before he could 
shoot. 


[t was a long chance, but I was willing 


to take it My predicament was 
already despet ite, for I knew that [ 
had become too dangerous to the plot- 
ters to make it advisable for them to 
turn me loose, and that in all probability 
they meant to kill me, or at least to 


render me permanently harmless. [ven 


if my plan should fail, I could not 
possibl der my position worse 

lerguson seemed to:be contemplating 
my answer to his question, and in the 
meat my right hand groped 
ti d the pocket at the left of his 
oa 

Chin you're smart, don’t you? 


“Haven't 


‘ , » enough 
got sense enough 
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to see that we’ve spiked your gun, | 


suppose: 


‘I don’t know what you are talking 


about,” I said wearily, and in the same 
moment [ gently inserted my hand in 
the pocket. through with 
Stannard case, and | any fur- 
ther interest in the matter. Why don't 


ve 1 xt 
1 1) tne 


haven't 


you let me go?” 
He laughed unpleasantly. “It'll be a 


long time before we let you go, dearie. 
You're pretty smart in some things, 


even if you act like a 
| 


fool in others.” 
As he spoke, explored his pocket 


with a deft touch. There was no sign 
kind of 


of the lining 
1? 
I 


i ¢ hlacb? i] ° +1 . 
ot a Diackjack Or any otter 


weapon, but at the bottom 
my fingers came in contact with a small, 
ol long box. 


‘\WWhat are you going to do with me?” 


2 
I ked in shivery tones as | gingerly 
extracted the box and placed it be-ide 


me on the cushion. 





.ou'll see soon enougl he declared 
Ste tly 
| fingers working agilely, I re 
oved the cove ron the box and 
( out a short metallic object of 
C) drical Nap | ] imped a little as 
[ gcuessed what it was, for | knew that 
it ould se e me even better than a 
blackyacl \ ill shot th hn n 
body as | fingered the needle-like at- 
tachin one « I suspected that 
the tiny implement had already been 
lon n ie time when | was 
ed unconscious from my room— 
and that it WO ld shortly have been 


ised Once more to my undoing. 
b eath to 


drew a q ck, sharp 


register utter despair. At the same mo- 


ment [ watched narrowly. 


king hard, and 


pointed at 


He seemed to be 
though the pistol was stil 


my chest, the pressure Was not notice- 


able 


Chen I raised my right arm by slow 
degrees, knowing that everything de- 


cool nerves ‘and a steady 
the 


pended on 


hand. I cast a swiit glance out 





window, heaved a melancholy sigh, and 
in the instant gave 
arm a quick jab with the point of the 


same Ferguson’s 
needle. 
e started violently, and I made use 
and confusion to jerk 
the pistol out of his hand. 

“What the devil are you doing?” he 
demanded with a snarl. 

‘Exactly what you meant to do with 
me as soon as you had pumped the in- 
me,” | 


formation wanted out of 


told 


you 
him. Then [ laughed, for my 
intense relief demanded expression of 
some sort. “I think you'll be asleep in 
a few minutes, my dear Mr. lterguson. 
[In the meantime, I would advise you 


not to move. You’re under arrest.” 


He started from the seat, but a gentle 
thrust with his own pistol caused him 
to subside. 

‘Under arrest? What for?” he de 
manded. 
the charge is 


“Just at present impet 


onating an officer. Perhaps there will 


be more later. 


He clowered at me furiously, then 
slanted a glance at the revolver, as if 


wondering vhether it could be t1 


with. 
“Nake a single move, and I shoot, 
I warned him. “Or perhaps you wo ld 
rather have me stop the ca and call 
seth eda nS Oe ae en ee 
a polcemal rerhnaps Ve in explain 


why vou are carrying that bad re, 


He snarled something, but I noticed 
his head was already beginning to wag 
I leaned forward a little and called to 
the chauffeur to drive to Mr. Gidder 


Val 


“Well, I'll be——” exclaimed Mz) 
Giddens when he had listened to my 


story. His fraternal but acutely 


penetrating gaze seemed to search every 


niche of my brain. 


\nd now,” I said, “I want you t 


call an alienist and have me examined. 
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Oh, I know I’m sane, but I want you 
and everybody else to believe it, too.” 

Mr. Giddens scratched his bald head 
and smiled a_ little. “Why, Babe, 
there’s no question about your sanity, 
but | 
will have to convince old man Stan 
nard The 


adventures in the barber shop is played 


as far as I’m concerned, suppose 
we 


somehow. story of vour 


up as a funny yarn in the morning 


newspapers, ju t as you told it to the 
policeman, and | suppose the rest. will 
come out later. Y 


call 


Yes, I guess we'll have 


the 


in 


to alienists to prove yout 
brain isn’t twisted. But =! 

“Oh, the whole thing_is clear to me 
now,’ | interrupted quickly. “I think 
it was Stannard’s statement that Trim 
bonius is on his way to Liverpool that 
made me see through the scheme. 
Thorndyke knew I had been investi- 
gating him, and he could make a pretty 


shrewd guess as to what | had learned. 
tle realized that 
him twenty million dollars, and so 


my report would cost 


“And so he began to scheme how to 
discredit your report. ©f course that’s 


it, Babe. He and his hirelings staged 
all these queer doings for your benefit. 
| imagine the blue-haired and green 
dyed himself, but you 
were too startled to think of that at the 
And so of 
barber shop and told an officer a 4 


that 


haired man had 


time. you rushed out the 


arm 


sounded like an opium dream— 
just as Thorndyke and his gang in 
JUST aS 1 NaVKE ¢ l Sallg 


tended you should.” 


‘T acted like a fool,” I observed rue 
fully “IT should have thought before 
{ followed Kitty Grebe 


“Your rashness was natural enough, 


under the circumstances. Let me see, 
Kitty took you to he ipartment and 
gave you a cup Of tea alter rigging yo 
out in a pink dress. I suppose it wa 
the tea, and not thi dress, that made 
you sick.” 

‘lL saw her drink some of it herself, 
and that’s why I suspected nothing. Of 


course, 1 see now that the poison, or 
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whatever it was, had been in the cup 
before the tea was poured.” 
Mr. 


dress it 


nodded a \nd the 
have been treated with 
| 


one of those vanishing dyes, | 


Giddens 
must 
imagine 
The phone had been left connected on 
purpose, so you could call the police 


I They had 


and tell another wild yarn. 
1 barber shop 


the | 
episode, and were in no particular hurry 
to get you, thinking you were either 


already heard of 


drunk, 


drugged, or or crazy. You 
fainted, and while you were uncon 
scious they took you to Thorndyke’s 


that 
the poison, bringing you 


room and gave you something 


counteracted 
back to consciousness.” 

I drew a long breath, for as I looked 
back upon it all | wondered how I had 
been duped so easily. 

a Oe i “what 
went on in Thorndyke’s room was an 


course,’ 


| said wearily, 


other scene staged for my exclusive 


benefit. They knew I was listening and 
the and | 


excited and upset it never occurred to 


watching all time, Was SO 


me that the man supposed to be Pro 


fessor Trimbonius was only a skillful 


impersonator, or that the coin might 


have been manipulated with a_ string 
Just the same, I don’t think I should 
have rushed off to old man Stannard 


and poured the crazy yarn into his ears 
if Ferguson hadn’t seemed to credit it 


1 had no 


idea that Ferguson was one 
of the gang.” 

“The whole thing was very neatly 
figured out,” said Mr. Giddens mus 
ingly. “You were given a chance to tell 
that woozy yarn to three or four per- 
sons, and all of them thought you were 
insane. That was just what Thorndyke 
wanted \ person who sees a blue 
haired and green-faced barber drinking 
himself to death on dandruff cure, who 
tells the police that he is being killed 
by a pink dress that’s turning white, 
ind then rushes into a man’s home 1n 


1 
4 t 
Lildl 


morning and warns him 
he is going to kick off the earth, could 


1 1 
the early 











also have imagined the things you 
found out about Thorndyke. Of 
course, it was their idea to make you 


before 
Thorn- 
and 


disappear for a while, at least, 


you could establish your sanity. 
dyke was playing for high stakes, 
accordingly.” 
little before Mr. 
“It seems | have 


he had to scheme 
My head drooped 
Giddens’ kindly gaze. 
a talent for 
murmured 


hoodwinked,” | 
should 


getting 
dejectedly. "t 
have——” 
“Nonsense !” 
“If I had been a 
found myself in 
midnight, 


(siddens. 
| had 


after 


snorted Mr 
and if 
a barber’s chan 


woman, 


and if somebody in full eve 


ning dress and with blue hair and green 
face had wanted to shave me—then | 
would have got a bit hysterical, just as 


have fallen fo1 
Don't 


and I would 


almost any kind of hocus-pocus 


you did, 
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fret, Babe. One reason they put it 


over was that you were all tired out 
and nervous after your work on the 
Stannard case. I know.. I’ve been 


there myself. Besides, they didn’t put 


it over, you know. Didn’t you get back 


at Ferguson, or whatever his name ts: 


“That reminds me,” | said. “fer 
gusop is in a taxi outside, dead to the 
world, and the chauffeur has instruc- 


tions to wait.” 


I guess that’s about all. Thorndyke 
Stannard and his accomplices were sent 
Old Mr. Stannard died 

leaving everything to 


to prison. 
few weeks ago, 
Trimbonius. I have worked 
then, and Mr. 
tells me | 


Professor 


on many cases since 


Giddens—hless his heart- 
am one of his best operatives 


My hair has grown out again. 


MADE AGAINST PRISON 


SUPERINTENDENT 


INTIL short time ago Larphy 
New York State Hospital for tl 
brother, Louis Greenspan, a lawver, 


he had at last ace 


governor, alleging that the insti 


octor Ross 


John R. 
Not only was his brother sane, 
the hospital, Says M 


Doctor 


ye. Greenspan, 


senteyce, Ross asked for his re 


ess man a hypodermic injection which 


ined two days later 


( — —! also at the hospital are sane 


asserts Mr. 


One of these 


ake them appear insane, 
port Reape a 
] 


ears, and another, vho has alr ly peen detained 


sentence called for, is allowed only 


1 
o the lawver. 
Mr. Greenspan charges also 


co brutally assaulted ttendants 


all of the inmates are underfed. 





( mreenspall 


ymplished that purpose 


ulion 1s gross 


and therefore 
but when the governor had commuted 


omn 


Greenspan, 
has been 


twenty minutes of fresh air a week, 


that two prisoners, 


that they 


Dannemora 


outside hi 


was confined in the 


Criminal Insane. On the 


s working hard for his release, and when 


prepared a sworn statement for the 


ly mismanaged by its superintendent, 


should not have been kept in 


arphy 
litment and administered to the help 


iffected him that, when he was exam 


doctors pronounced him insane. 


and have been given drugs to 
who cites several cases to sup 
kept in the institution for fifteen 
three vears longer than his 


according 


Scaly and Goldstein, were 


died from their injuries, and that 
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the room chimed the hour of 
eleven. Cioodhue 


le A ked 


grinned, and then tossed upon the table 


Sidney 





across at it and 


beside his chair the magazine he had 
been reading. 
‘Time for our little play!’ he ai 
nounced, to nobody in particular; and 
he stretched his arms above his head, 
yawned, and got up to cross the room. 
Ile was dressed 11 purple silk pa 
jamas. The night was warm; one of 
the windows was raised, and the shade 
was up. It was a window that fronted 
on the street. 
;ioodhue had cultivated what ap 
to be a habit, and for a very 
thought. 


known, observe what they 


good reason, he Detectives, 
it is well 
think are the habits of persons under 
suspicion. 

(;oodhue had a theory that, if one 


a detective’s mind centered 


upon a habit, it would consider that to 
the exclusion of everything else—which 
might prove bad for the success of the 
dete e, but g rd a6) person under 
SuUSD ) 

evening  Sidne Goodhu 
d es 1 in pu pl sill pajamas, dK 
side the table and read Promptly at 
ele en o'cld } he rOT 1 str¢ lled ast 
the window, and snapped out the lights 
Nothing could be plainer than that, eh: 
Sidney (;oodhue always retired 
ron tly il elk en 0’ lo | \ lea 





Ht tall clock in the corner of 


‘Porfoct 


that was the impression he wished cet 
tain persons to gain 

Now he crossed the room in such a 
manner that he was forced to pass close 
to the window with the shade rolled up. 
on the second floor, 


His apartment was 
and he knew very well that a person 
standing just across the street would 
be able to see hi purple pajaina clad 
heure for an instant 

To-night he went further He actu 
ally stopped before the window, stood 
there and glanced up at the sky, as if 


speculating as to whether it was going 


to rain, yawned once or twice, rubbed 
at his eyes 
him, and then adjusted the win- 
dow and 


Then he 


as if sleep was about to 
claim 
rolled the shade up higher 
stepped along the wall until 
e to the electric-light switch, 


snapped it, and plunged the room into 


darkness Goodhue chuckled 


He walked close to the window agait 


and glanced down at the street. Across 
it, in a darknened doorway, stood a 


1 for several 


Hle regarded this mat 
minutes, watched him light a fresh 
cigar, and presently turned away from 
-, still chuckling and talking 


4 


“T suppose,” said he, “that Jim Tan 
a very clever person.” 
Darting into his bedchamber and 
closing the door behind him, Goodhue 


removed his purple silk pajamas. Be- 














neath them were a soft shirt, trousers, 
and socks. He turned up the collar 
of the shirt, slipped on his shoes and 
tied the laces, put a cravat around his 
neck, got into a coat—and was fully 
dressed. 

He took a big pipe from the mantel, 
filled and lighted it, and then hurried to 
the door that opened into the hallway. 
For a time he listened there, and then, 
sure that there was nobody in the hall 
at the moment, opened the door and 
slipped out. 

Making his way rapidly to the rear 
stairs, he went down to the first floor. 
Nobody saw him there, and he contin- 


ued to the basement. He pushed open 


a door, walked along a narrow hall 
way, came to another door, and 
knocked. He heard the sound of 
shuffling steps; then the old janitor 


threw the door open. 
“Come in, Mr. Goodhue! 

sir!” said the janitor. ‘You are wel- 

have 


Come in, 


come, as usual, sit We are to 


our pipe together again to-night, are 
ono” 

Goodhue chuckled, and the other 
chuckled back at him They sat down 


beside a table in the furnace room, 
which the old janitor used as a sort of 
living room when the furnace was not 
going. 

For some time Goodhue had made it 
a point to slip down there late at night 
and smoke a pipe with the man. He 
detested him, but came there for a def 


now he sat back in 


inite purpose. So 


his chair, puffed at his pipe and listened 


to the janitor relate the events of the 
day, which bored him not a little 
The old man felt flattered at these 


nocturnal visits. They seemed to say 
plainer than words that Goodhue con- 
sidered him a man of parts and keen 
His the most 
prominent tenant in the house—a bache- 
lor of thirty-four, and _ confidential 
clerk to old Cyrus Whetland, the mil- 


lionaire 


intellect. visitor was 


financier. 


5B ps 
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Dressed in the acme of fashion, his 
hands white and his nails in perfect 
condition, his black hair long, but 
trimmed well at the edges, and a Van- 
dyke beard on his face, Sidney Goodhue 
had a distinguished appearance. Tle 
spoke at length of politics, national and 
municipal, considered the state of the 
weather, and remarked that business 
was good and promised to be even bet 
ter. 

“Haven't you a room upstairs?” he 
asked the janitor. 


“Of course, sir, but I like it down 
ee Ce a a ee 
here with my big furnaces. 

“Still sleeping here, are you: 


Goodhue asked 

“Ves, sir. J] use the cot in the cot 
I can open the window and get 
plenty of air. I don’t sleep much, sir, 
I get up 


ner 


and very lightly when I do. 
early to 

That fact had bothered Goodhue con 
He wondered why the jan 


on the 


attend to the ice.” 


siderably. 


itor didn’t sleep in his room 


upper floor. And why should he, of 
all men, sleep lightly? He felt, how 
ever, that his visits to the janitor had 


been productive of results, for they had 
aided him in his plan. He had decided 


1 1 
| 


into execution to-night, 


to put the plan 

and here was the old janitor determined 
to stretch on the couch beneath the win- 
dow. \\ ell, that should not stop > | 


ney Goodhue! 
“Think I'll turn in,’ Goodhue said, 


knocking the dead ashes from his pipe. 
“Come again, sir.” 
“T shall,” Sidney Goodhue replied. 


And he grinned as the old man es 
corted him to the door. 


II. 


An hour later, half after 
be precise, Sidney Goodhue once more 


twelve, 


slipped down the stairs to the base 
ment and reached the door of the fur 
The doo1 


never locked and Goodhue opened it 


nace room unobserved. was 
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cautious] 


Detective Story 


y, an inch at a time, fearful 


2) 


lest a hinge c: 


Faint 
window 
tor 
regarded 


forward 


stretc 


St )pping 
he dartec 
lengt 
there. T 
couch. | 


short 


scant lig 











ough the dtst< 


the old jani- 





oe on the couch. Goodhue 
him a moment, then stepped 
silently. From beneath his 
ook some Pp ces of ope, and 
pock ta gag 


ig halfwa 
l “g the 
fi 


pipe t 


t 
y 


‘le he went on toward the 
le crept to one side, where the 
it that came through the win 


dow would not shi pon him, for he 
had no wish to | T¢ ognized 

Suddenly one of his feet struck 
against a board that had been propped 
against the wall and it clattered to the 
floor. Crouching -1n the darkness, 
Goodhue almost held s breatl 

The 1 itor We a ike insta ith ne 
raised himself on one elbow a at 
tempted to pee md the 1 

‘Woho’s there?’ he den de 

Sidney Goodhue d not rej He 
watched the old man closely by the dim 
lig that came throu e windo 
The janit sat on t edge of the 

uch, got up and re ed toy 1 if 
electric switch. Goodhue s Ic once 
\ ith the piece of pip A and the ( l 1 
sank to floor with a groan. 

“Sorry—but it’s necessary!” he mut 
tered. “Can’t let an old fool like you 
stand in my way.” 

Hle worked rapidly now, binding and 


gagging 
accomplis 
in 
inside, le 
breadth 

(;oodhue 


der. 


one 


one corner 


aving the 


the unconscious man. 


ved, he carried him to a closet 


of the room and put him 


F ; 
qaoor open a crack § 
for 


purposes of ventilation 


did not care to commit mur- 
Then he darted into a sort of hallway 
end of the room. The janitor 


at 


had show 
the 


sewer, 


connection with 


explaining that 1t was im 


n him there a 





Magazine 


proper and that the i uth authorities 
were negligent in not rdering it re- 
moved. Goodhue was iktuk for the 
ewer connection now, ci he was not 
ready to use it yet. 

[le opened a closet in which the jan- 
itor kept some of his clothing and 
moved a pair of trousers—ragged, 
greasy, dirty—a pair of large shoe 
with turned-up toes, and an old biue 
shirt that the janitor wore while re- 
moving ashes. [*rom a drawer he pro- 
cured a pair of course socks and a suit 


underwear Working 





well-worn 








hire : 
Goodhue made these things into 
1 11 ey 1 Pe ” + 
a bundle. Then he lifted the trap to 
: ae ay 
awer connection, let himself in, and 
losed it again. He took an electric 
ore trol I pocket and flash« d i, 
making his wav forward, through d 
d a? ? ] ¢ rd < ¢ no? VN 
nd 2g € l id \ pu - @ 
masse ot bs, ats ( i ng fie 
€ 111 OW d the se ( 
( the ey t 1 
ed the ( le of it r 
\ ed that there \ obedy in the 
( ie dad out e] cing tne 
d \ h the I] de e arm 
e ni ad aiong the stree Keeping in 
7 1 1 17 
e da ¢ i much as posstl 
1 
aii ucklino : 
\\ 1 me nig id da VV 1] 
e mused \ ot of good { 
them!’ 
He hurried toward the lower end of 
town, avoiding pedestrians as much as 
1 Dp 1 1 
possible. Presently he came to the edg 





of the railroad vards. Walki 
he re 


~hed a tin 4 
overgrown witl 


and 


ig along 
| : 4 
tracks 


weed 


bowlders. Climbing down a hundred 
feet oO so, he hid the bundle securely. 
Then he made his way back to the 
nearest street and walked toward home. 


of the 


Near 


‘ee 
he reached the moutl 


When 
, 
alley, he stopped to reconnoiter. 
her 


the other end of it a man stood against 


a shed, smoking; Goodhue could see 
the gleam of his cigar. Clinging to the 
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he reached the manhole and, 
himself in. 
er connection he 


shadows, 
lifting the lid, let 

Through the sew 
crawled, and came to the 
the apartment hotel again. 
time, but heard not the slightest 


basement of 
He listened 
for a 
sound. 

Isntering cautiously, 
the furnace 
the closet in the corner. 


he crept toward 


room, Groans came from 


“Tough on the old fellow,” he mused, 
will find 
had to done.”’ 

were with mud 
and slime from the sewer. He took 
them off and carried them into the hall 
and up the stairs. He reached the se 
floor being ] 
himself into his own suite. The 
in the corner chimed the hour of three 


“but somebody him in the 


morning. 


His shoes covered 


ond without seen, and let 


clock 
There was a gas grate in Goodhue’s 
bedchamber. He lighted 
it to blaze high, first 
shades at the windows 


and allow 
drawing 


and making sure 


that the door was closed, so that no 
light would show through the living 
room and into the street. 


He ncn! his trousers, the lower 
part of which was red with grime 
from the sewer. them up, and 
flame 


hue 


COVE 
put the pieces of 


As they were being consumed, Good 


and set them in thei 
of his bed. 


and put 


cleaned his shoe 
proper place at ft 


he finished undressing 


he foot 


on the purple pajamas again. He 
turned back the covers of his bed 


dented the 


hair. He 


1 
} 
I 


pillow and disarranged his 
had turned off the gas after 
had burned, and 
1] ° * 4 ra 1 
collecting every particle of ash, he 
whole 


the cloth been now, 


ped the into the bath tub 


and washed it down 
SO fat SO Oo at he houcht 
\fter snapping off the ligh he 


raised the shade at one window an .d got 
O bed. 

There he remained long enough for 
body to be made 


d for the bed to get 


the impression of 


in the mattress at 


Then he scattered some of his 
—- — the room, opened the 
door t led mto the living-room, took 
an automatic pistol from the drawer of 
the tal to the hall door, made 
sure there was nobody in the hall, and 


Warm. 


le, crept 


O| ened the door. 

He darted back to the side of the bed, 
and fired two shots at 
of the room. 
Then 


raised the pistol 
the wall on the other side 
At the same instant he screeched. 
he fired another shot and waited. 
doors, a miniature 


7 7 
Voices, slammed 


bedlam followed. The night clerk 
came charging up the stairs. Sidney 
Goodhue, clad in his purple pajamas 
and with the smoking weapon in his 


hand, 
confronted by other tenants. 
‘A thief,” he explained. “Woke to 


rummaging in my bedroom. 


stumbled out into the hall, 


Fired at him and 
i confusion. Men 
up and down the hall; somebody 
; people darted 
make sure 
the thief 





telephoned for the police 
own rooms to 


ad not been visited by 


The clerk and a couple of other men 
went into Goodhue’s apartment. There 
were | ‘lothes tered about the 
room showed 


There was the bed that 


racted by the tumult, 
rived the private detectiv 


watching Goo 


e who 
window 
the street. 


Ihue’s 


po ite side of 





and then gave way to men 


nolice 


m7 head Wrter 
trom headquarters, 


Sidney Goodhue allowed himself to 


be calmed. Then he announced that 
nothing eemed to be mi ssing except 
his trousers 

“7X 


Pw Of 4 
for the fel- 


‘He took 


You woke up too ql lick 


low,” said one of the officers 


you users with him, probably think 
ing there was mon 1 the pockets.” 
‘He didn’t go out i front way,” 
whispered the private detective, “and 
one of our men is in the alley. We've 
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been keeping an eye on somebody here, 
but say nothing about it!’ 

Goodhue went back and struggled 
trousers while the 
police made an They 


reached the basement, and found and 


into another pair of 
investigation. 
iberated the old janitor. 

The man explained what had_ hap- 
in the dark, and 
after a time, 
He did 
not think it had been more than 2 few 
had 


longer than he knew. 


pened to him—a blow 
returning 


know how long. 


unconscious 
His head both- 
and the 


minute L] ] 
minutes, rse peen 


ered him considerably, too, 


ai 
police called a doctor. 

Sneak thief one of the detectives 
janitor out of 


explained. “He got the 


the way and went to the second floor 


to begin work. Happened to get into 
\[r. Goodhue’ e first, and was dis 
covered. You people better go back to 
bed. JI guess the fellow got away.” 
(;oodhue returned to | room and 
cle ed it 1 loc] ~d d ( ~ e in 
Lil¢ bedroon a 1 lox d | iself 
the luxury of a smile 
Pretty good!” h d himself. “T 
oie I made e thing plausible 
enoucl Well, tl t part is done!’ 
an 
LE. 
It was late the following afternoon. 


Sidney Goodhue stopped beside the 
opened door of the outer office and got 
a drink from the water-cooler. He 
was not thirsty, and filtered water did 
not appeal to him, but his visit to the 
cooler gave him a chance to glance out 
into the corridor of the office building. 

Turning toward his own desk again, 
and sure that nobody could see him, 
detestably and maliciously, 
and called the world to 
that Detective Jim Tanner was a chump 

he believed he was fooling Sidney 
C;oodhue. when he called 

world, he did so silently. 

(soodhue knew well, and had known 

was going on. He 


he sneered, 


upon witness 


Howeve a 


upon the 


for some time, what 





was aware that an expert was working 
on the books at night, and that Cyrus 


Whetland, his employer, suspected th 
truth concerning those books; that De 


tective Jim Tanner, known as a blood 
hound whom nobody could fool, had 
been given the task of watching Sidney 
Goodhue, noting his comings and h 


goings, the persons with whom he con 


sorted, the money he spent and for 
what—and that the detective and the 


men working under his command had 
upon and hold 
effort to get 


instructions to 
him should he 


pounce 
make an 
away. 

Of course, he had to pretend that he 
and that he had no 
himself suspected. 


of old 


knew none of this, 
reason for thinking 
Goodhue, the confidential 
Cyrus Whetland, risen from office boy 
hat same Cyrus Whetland had 


4] 
1 tne 


indness by stealing from the firm the 


clerk 





him, had rep: 


twelve thousand dollars in less 


than two years. This money, togethei 


VN laree t fh eenerous 
1 1 +] ° 9171 ¢ 
ary, | 1 the entertain 


of one Flossie Delray, a if wom 


youl 


most persons would have said was not 
worth elve usand cents. 

There had been a time when Flo 
Delray had ornamented the front row 


but, having made the ac 
quaintance of Sidney 
learned that he could be easily fleeced, 
life 


Goodhue and 
she had retired to a of inaction. 
She had asked for money continually, 
and he had procured it. He handled 
hundreds of thousands every year and 


“beggarly pittance,” 


So, listening to the 


received only a 
Flossie told him. 
old story, and being in a position to 
doctor the books, Goodhue had helped 
himself. 

He had known 
that he was suspected, that the expert 
accountant was at work, and that De 
men 
was on 


for two weeks now 


tective Jim Tanner and his 
him 


a question 


surveillance. It ly 


of time before the truth 


under 











would be known and Cyrus Whetland 
possessl full 
And Goodhue knew that he 
Cyrus Whet- 
will 


be in ion of a report of 
his thefts. 
could expect 

land was a kind man and always 
ing to extend a helping hand, but he 


was also always ready to punish dis- 


no mercy 


honesty. 

Sidney Goodhue had formulated a 
plan. He would take more money, out 
wit Detective Tanner, and make a get 
away. Lifting the money would be 
easy, and outwitting 
cult, Goodhue thought. 


Tanner not diffi 
He had stud 
ied the methods of criminals and detec 
tives, and he believed that he knew the 
scheme the police would use in such a 
case 

He knew, for instance, that he could 
and the others for 
*ht not be able to escape 


ry railroad station and 


dodge Jim Tanner 
a time, but mi: 
ultimately. Ever 
every thoroughfare 
It would avail him nothing to take more 


would be watched 


money unless he could get away with 
if 

but one Way to a succe: 
ful escape—to hide ler the noses of 
the police until they felt that he 
had fled from the city, and then, having 
diseuised himself 


journey to 


There Was 
un 
sure 
well, creep away and 
] part of the world 
where he would not be bothered. And 
Goodhue thought that he knew the per 


some 


fect hiding-place. 
So he sneered as he 


desk 


went back to his 
and pretended to be investigating 


some reports. There was nothing in 
his actions to tell that he believed him 
self suspected. Goodhue looked the in 
nocent. His plans were perfect now ; 


them 
The events of the 


he intended putting into execution 
that 
night before had paved 

For the 
he went 


usual, being 


very evening 
the way 
ainder of the afternoon 
| 


rem 


about his routine work as 


‘ particular to request certain 
reports for the morrow in such a voice 


that Cyrus Whetland could hear him 


He wanted \Whetland to believe that he 
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intended reporting at the office the next 
day as usual, whereas he intended to 
be in the perfect hiding place. 

Evening came, and the clerks and 
stenographers closed their desks and 
left the Goodhue remained at 
work on a Cyrus Whetland 


came from his private office and stopped 


office. 


ledge ie 


beside him 
“Working overtime, Sidney?” he 
asked pleasantly. Whetland hated to 
think that thief; he 
hoped that the report of the expert ac 
his confidential 


Goodhue was a 


countant would prove 
clerk innocent. 
Jones ac 


“*T didn’t 


get it from the bookkeeper until late. 


“Just straightening out the 
count, sir,” Goodhue replied. 
pice 

‘ll be done in a few 

Whetland said something that Good 

hue did left the 


otnce. 


minutes, sir. 


not understand, and 


ited at his desk until he 


(joodhue w: 


heard the elevator door clang, then 
made sure that the door of the outer 
fice was losed and the spring lock 


I 


> hurried to the inner 
vault. It 
l 


and (,00¢ 


snapped 
office and went at once to the 
was an old-fashioned vault, 


hue, because he was the confidentia 


clerk, had the coml 
it swiftly, swung back the 


entered 


l 
ination. He worked 


door, ann 


There had bee ome heavy y collec 
. 1 e a e 
tions that afternoon after banking 
hout Goodhue had arranged _ that. 
Now he stepped to a certain compart 


ment of vault and took out almost 


twenty thousand dollars in bills of large 
denomination. He slipped them into his 
coat pocket, hurried from the vault, 
the door, locked it. 

later he descended in 


from the 


and, closing 
minutes 
and, 
his eyes, saw Detective Jim Tanner be 
' Goodhue stopped 


Five 
the elevator, corners of 
gin shadowing him. 
at hi 
dinner, now and then pressing his el 


usual restaurant and ate his usual 


bow against his side to make sure that 


the currency was safe in his pocket. 
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Having dined, he hurried to his 
apartment and let himself in. He 
glanced through the window before 


the lights, and saw the de 


turning on 


tective across the treet, 


standing in a 
knew that another 
the 
for the night ; he 


before 


doorwav. Goodhue 


would relieve soon 
up the 


h: \< that O 


operative man 
and take 


hoped te ‘rative, 





long, watching an empty nest. 
(nce more, dressed in the purple pa 
jamas, he sat beside the table and read 


gazine, and promptly at eleven 


o'clock got up, walked past the window, 





ind snapped out the lights. 

iF hi bedchamber ii¢ emoved the 
pajam and, dressed as usual when 
calling on the janitor, he made hi 1 
to the basement 

He scarcely knew what te expect. 

e clerk had told him that the old 
lanite had been removed to a hospital, 
the surgeons ant ting trouble from 
the blo he had i ed on the back 
of the head A substitute janitor was 


on duty Goodhue hoped he 


le room on the 


would have retired to 
top floor 

door he W alke d 
nd reached the 


ty 


stitute 


Opening the bas 
little hall 
Troon 


the 


1 1 
along the 





furnace janitor 


was not 
“OR 


to himself 


re 


as\ nented 


Sidney Goodhue com: 
He wasted no time, for he had many 
things to do before daybreak. Letting 
the 
went through it 
hole, the 
7 | for a time, and then crept out. 
blocks — fre the apartment 
house he dropped a letter into a box on 


himself inte sewer connection, he 
and reached the man- 
lid a few inches, 


raised 
watcned 


Four m 


It was addressed to Flossie 
Delray. It told that his thefts had been 
discovered, and that he would have 
go The last paragraph held a 
bit of boasting: 
flatter myself that the authorities 
have a hard time locating me. I will be 
the perfect hiding-place, a place they will 


a corner. 
to 


away. 


will 
in 
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never investigate It will be 1 
Ca to fool them. 
modhue chuckied a he n 
oe o2 3 | ee Fy 
letter. He did n Diame I} 
: — 4 
ray for his downfall, but it an 
raya , -. 
to think what a shock she \ 


] , s* 
eive when she lea ned th: 
ne no more money 


Having 


through the streets toward the railroad 
: ; 


vards and reache¢ 
out being observed. 
staggered along it until 


place 
clothes he had StO 


where he had _ hidden 


‘ 
t, and then he crept behind a clump 


of brush. 


[¢ pite the ! \ \ in 
stripped to the kin. H« pl 
oarse, worn underwear, ma 
that the laundry mark w 
The old shirt and trous« 
hen the disreputable shoes 
made his own clot! 

1d hid them rathe 
ne ire vh the he € ) 
( not 

Th he sat dow he 
ne ched the edges ot I 
1 I] pair OT s sors Nat 
threw the = sciss¢ 
dust into the hair, and. snarl 
rranged an elecritc torch a1 
mirror, took up the saf 
had brought fc ie pu 
shaved. His Ivke | 
He altered his eyebrow 
razor, too. Then he uncorke 
bottle, and with its content 
face, throat, han Is ane orea 


154-4 1 


smeared more dirt on his coun 


and then looked at himself in 
ror. He did not 
did not think 


would recognize him re: 


himsel 
acq 


idily. 


t 


know 


that anv 


That part of his work done, 


ied the torch, mit and ra 
had the package o 
but had already determined t 


that, 


r¢ 
f 


too, In 


“ea ea a 
mailed the letter, he 


+7 : 1 "¢ a2 
LLC LILI TaVil 


he f 


en from the 





some place other 


idiculously 


"oe 
lalied the 
e Del 
171 
Msed nin 
vould re 


] ] 

we WILD 

bled and 
ound the 


the ol 


yanitol 


1 
( ] 
it i 
it o1 ( 
1 
11)¢ re 
K1Nng 
at 
al 
1 
( a 
1] 
| 
, 
1 
oO ‘ 
d +} 
1 
b i Si 
1 
1Z( nie 
( 1Ti¢ 
ear 
°.4 : 
itn 1 
7 ] 
| 2 sn 
wunea 
ms Li¢ 
ntenat r 
the m 
f, and he 


uaintanc 


20K ble 


currency with him, 


( secrete 


than on 


1 


1 




















his person. He had made the package 
waterproof, and now he went farther 
down the ravine and put it beneath the 
edge of a giant rock, grouping smallet 
rocks around it, throwing dead 
grass and sticks over it. 
that he could find it again. 

he told himself. 


easy.’ 


and 
He was sure 


“So that’s done!” 
he rest ought to be 


IV. 
He had almost reached the end of the 
ravine when he remembered something. 
So he sat down on the ground and bit 
at his finger nails until they were un 
even, Vagrants, he had remembered, 
did not have carefully-kept nails. 
That omission caused him a moment 
Had he 


made a minute investi 


of anxiety. forgotten any 
thing else? He 
gation, decided that he had done every 
thing necessary, and got up to resume 
In his pockets he had a 


torn red handkerchief, a piece of chew 


his journey. 


i! ge ybacco, 


a knife, and fifty cents in 
change, . 

\s he 
and went al 
thrust into his pockets, his shoulders 
the old hat 
forehead, he 
good-for-nothing drifter. 


railroad track 


ng them slowly, his hands 


reached the 


low down on his 


presented the picture of a 


stooped, 


It was almost dawn now. He came to 
a string of empty box cars, and walked 


he had just 


along them as if crawled 


from one. [Tar down the track he saw 
a policeman dodging between the cat 
and making his toward him. 
Goodhue did not 

meet the policeman 


They met at the end of the string of 


Way 


care; he wanted to 


cars. 
“Who are and 


hanging around here for?” the police 


you, what are you 

man asked. 
“None of 

growled. 
‘Tough bird, 


“Try me and see,” Goodhue advised. 


your business!” Goodhue 


ain’t you?” 
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The policeman looked at him for an 
instant, and then laughed. 
“I’m not 
that’s 


don’t 


“On your way!” he said. 


wantin’ to run in every man 


luck. but 
hang around the railroad yards.” 
> o 


havin’ a bit of bad 


That rather surprised Goodhue, for 
he had anticipated being arrested at 


once. He wanted to be arre ted. But 
the policeman turned away, and Good 
hue walked toward the street. He had 


lost the first opportunity, but he deter- 
mined that he would not let the second 
slip by him. 

Two blocks down the street he faced 
tried to 
act in a suspicious manner, and the 


another policeman. Goohue 
officer approached him. 
“What’s 1 
he demanded. 
“What's it to you?” Goodhue asked. 
We're a little 
particular who hangs around this part 


your name and business?” 


“Don’t get gay, now! 
of town in the early morning hours. 
Workin’man ?” 

Goodhue sneered and moved away 


The policeman grasped him by an arm. 


‘Tust a minute—you!” 

Goodhue whirled and struck! The 
blow caught the officer on the nose 
It convinced him, too, that Goodhue 


was not an honest workingman. He 
attempted an arrest. 

Then and there Goodhue committed 
the offense of resisting an officer. H: 
put up a fair fight, and the 
marked his face well before he 
dot c. Goodhue di liked 
blow S of the other caused, but he real 
ized that his 
and one eye swollen, and that 
he would have it. 

At the station 
give a name 
bull-pen 


“eT 


Judge Graven 


officer 
Was 
the pain the 


face would be discolored 
was as 
Goodhue refused to 
He was thrown into the 


will attend to you in 
the mornin’,” the turnkey told him 

had hoped. 
Judge Graven was an official who had a 


\gain it was as he 


special dislike for vagrants. Goodhue 
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felt that he knew how to handle the 
judge. 

He sat in a corner of the bull pen 
until he was taken into the ¢seieh » court 
He crouched at one end of a bench until 
his case was called and an officer thrust 
him forward. 

“Vagrancy and resisting an officer,” 
he heard the clerk drone. 

The arresting officer stated the facts 
in the case, and Judge Graven looked 
down at the prisoner. 

“Anything to say?” 

“No, I ain’t got anything to say!” 
the palms of your 


he asked. 


“Let me_= see 
hands.” 

Goodhue showed them, and the judge 
frowned. 

“Haven’t worked for a long time, 
have you?” t asked. “Your 
hands are as soft as a woman’s. Just 
Well, we don’t want 
Will you go to work 


1e judge 


a bum, are you? 
bums in this city 
if I get you a job of some sort?” 





“When I want to work I'll find my 
own job,” Goodhue sneered. “TI ain't 
askin’ any bum of a judge to get one 
for me!” 

Judge Graven glared at him, and then 
c his throat and picked up his 
pen. 

“We have a nice little workhouse,” 


said he, “where stones are broken and 
manufactured, and 


You wil 


learn to work. I 


bricks are other 


things done. 
in. which 

struct the superintendent to see that 
you work hard!” 

An officer led Goodhue away. An 
hour later k 
house with some other prisoners, and 
an hour after that he was breaking 
rocks and blistering his hands. But he 
did not care for that—he was in the 
perfect hiding place! 

Who would think of looking in a jail 
for a fugitive from justice? Who would 
believe that a man like Sidney Good- 
hue would play vagrant and get him- 
self sentenced to break rocks and make 


| have ninety days 


shall in- 


he was taken to the wor 
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bricks, especially when he had a for 
tune he had stolen? 

He would serve his ninety ig At 
the end of that time he would be stouter 
because of coarse food, hard ce and 
regular hours. His hair would be more 
unkempt, his face and hands bronzed 
in truth. He would not look like his 
former self. By the time the ninety 
days were at an end the police would 
believe that Sidney Goodhue had made 
good his escape. When he was released 
he could get the package of currency, 
make his way slowly and carefully to 
some obscure seaport, and go to a for- 
eign country. And then he could dress 
and live like a gentleman, and laugh at 
the efforts of such men as = Cyrus 
Whetland and Detective Jim Tanne 


The workhouse prisoners were al 


lowed newspapers, and Goodhue read 


the following day how he was accused 
of having pe a fortune from Cyrus 
Whetland. In some manner, the re 
port said, the suspect had _ escaped, 
though he had been under surveillance 
But the police were confident that he 
would be captured before many hours 
All exits 


watched, and the officials of neighbor 


from the city were being 


ing villages and cities had been warned 
Goodhue was sitting alone in a cor 
ner when he read it, and he let 
curl into a sneer. The police were fol- 
lowing the usual methods, were they? 
He banked on that. It was exactly 
what he wanted them to do. Before 
his three months were ended they would 


his lips 


be interested in new cases, and would 
think that he was far away. What 
a joke it would be if, some day, he could 
let Jim Tanner know how he had been 
fooled, how Sidney Goodhue had been 
in the county workhouse while the po- 
lice were combing the city and sur 
rounding country for him! 

He tried to forget that he was Sidney 


a 











col 


m 
do 
gl: 
m 


me 


no 











Goodhue ; he invented a name and gave 
house superintendent. 


hands 


face 


it to the wot 





hard, 


He worked too, and his 
toughened and grew 


grew lean, his muscles developed. He 


enarled, his 
; ' 
himselt 


ver had known 


was trying to cultivate within 


the soul {a mal who ne 
: | ae ¢ 
ing. He did not 


soft lin vant to reflect 


his real self. 
He fell into the 
though he 


routine of the work- 


house easily, could not eat 


the coarse food at first Out in the 
workyard he tried to get into the sun 
as mttch as possible, so he would be- 
con tanned. 

e had been the workhouse a 


Half a 


‘ hock. 


dozen cit dete made a visit to 
glance over the | oners eeking a 
m nte¢ 1 1 het ind lim 
Tanner ten the 
pas 1 \ hin; di f e¢ ( (Good! , 
and Tannet topped d looked t him 
closely 

( Ihue went ahead with his | 
§ h tive t} | t 

mn hougl hi heat \ han 
1 , it ] nd he f — di 
cov But Tanner walked on after 
the hers prese ] ind did ne € n 
turt is head te ool agall 
fter that Goodhue felt better. But 


at the eve 


that night, when he glanced 
ning paper, he received another shock. 
The old inito } ( died from the ef 


had received on 


vy Goodhue knew what. that 
meant—he was a murderer He felt 
no fear, however, that he would ever 
be connected with the crime in any way. 
He had set the stage well on the night 
of the a ult. He was not the least 
ehensive 

The weeks dragged along. There 

\ 10 more mention in the newspapers 
of Sidney Goodhue and his theft 


Goodhue began planning for his escape. 


After heing released he had but to 


the ravine, get 


wait 


for the first night, go te 
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the package of currency, and hurry 
from the city. 

He did not intend to purchase a rail 
nor to steal a ride on a 
He would walk, travel 
ing mostly at night, purchasing food 


road _ ticket, 


freight train. 
when he needed it, meeting as few per 
sons as possible. He would not pre- 
tend that he had a fortune on his per 
son until he was safe out of the country. 

“Any man with brains can make 
fools of the police!” he told himself. 
“Jim He’d never think 
of looking for me here. He 
right at me and didn’t know me! 
ner’s a fool!” 


The day for his release approached. 


Tanner, huh? 
stared 
Tan 


Now it was only a week now 


away, 


three days, now two! 
ver his plans again 


had 


made no mistake so far, he felt sure; 


(joodhue went ¢ 


and considered them rood, He 


¢ vthing had worked out as he had 
~ 4 } 
it 1¢ ed 
1¢ new thn he would be released 
at unset, fi r that hat pened to he the 
custom at the workhouse. He would 
eat at the nearest cheap restaurant, he 


decided, wait until it was dark, and 


then hurry to the little ravine. There 
would be no moon that night. Dy 
morning he would be several miles 
from the city. He would find some 


place to spend the day, sleeping a part 


f the time, and smoking, loafing, just 
taking things easy and waiting for 
night It take him many 
weeks to make the coast. Most crimi- 


ruined their plans 


would not 
nals, he_ believed, 
through undue haste. 

He worked as usual on the day that 
was to see his release. In the evening 
the superintendent called him into the 
office 

“Your time’s up,” he “Why 
don’t you get a job and settle down, 
work? 


said. 


now—you’ve learned how to 
You seem to have brains, too. 
make a man of yourself!” 


He returned Goodhue’s handkerchief, 


Try to 








. 
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which had been washed, his knife, and 
the fifty cents. He handed him a dol- 
lar, too, saying that the court always 
gave a dollar to a man sentenced for 
vagrancy, when that man was released. 

Goodhue thanked him hypocritically 
and to the door. The super- 
intendent opened it, Goodhue 
He drew his head 
and took a deep breath. 

“T want you, Goodhue!” 

The was at his 
whirled around, to find that 


walked 
and 


back 


stepped out. 


elbow. 
Detective 
Tanner was standing there cover- 


voice 


Jim 
ing him with a revolver, having stepped 
around the corner of the building. 

“Tl plug 
you if you make a bad move! Put out 
Goodhue. It won’t do you 
any good to fight. I’ve got you, you 


“Easy!’ Tanner warned. 


your wrists, 


know.” 
“How? What?” Goodhue gasped. 
You made a little mistake, Goodhue. 
They always make mistakes, you krtow. 
me to 


That note to Flossie Delray set 
You boasted too much of a 
tried to im- 
agine where it would be, and I guessed 
right. I that day in 
the prison yard and made an investi- 
[ traced you backward, through 
the police court, to the officer who ar- 
rested you, and to the one who did not. 
Back I went, even to the little ravine, 
where I found your clothes, the razor, 
the mirror, the electric torch. You left 
a trail a mile wide, Goodhue. Did you 
think you were fooling somebody ? 


thinking. 
perfect hiding-place. I 
recognized 


you 


gation. 


“The clothes you are wearing 
have been identified long since as 
belonging to that old janitor. A man 


He 
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who knew them worked beside you two 
days, and made sure. We found your 
own shoes, of course, where you had 
hidden them in the ravine. And, Good- 
hue, you left tracks in the dirt of the 
sewer connection with those shoes. We 
found two tracks, also, in the dust on 
the floor of the closet into which you 
threw the janitor after giving him that 
smash on——” 

“T didn’t!” Goodhue shrieked. 

“Oh, the janitor talked before he 
died. He told us you had asked a lot 
of questions about that old sewer con- 
nection, and worried a great deal be- 
the furnace 


cause he slept in room, 
And your finger prints are on the iron 
bar with which the janitor was struck, 
You’re a bum criminal! 
We just let you serve out your ninety 
days, and, in the meanwhile, gathered 


Goodhue. 


our evidence. Did you really think 
you were fooling somebody ?” 

“You'll never get that twenty thou 
sand!” Goodhue cried. “It'll cost old 


Cyrus Whetland that if I’m sent up!” 
found it, thanks!” 
Jim Tanner. “And 
you'll not be sent up. You'll probably 
The only perfect hid- 


“We've already 
said Detective 
go to the chair. 
ing-place, Goodhue, would have been 
a grave, and you may attain that before 
long. Come on!” 

He grasped Goodhue by an arm and 
started him toward the street car line 
that ran past the workhouse. 
said Detective Jim Tan- 
ner, as an afterthoght, “Flossie Del- 
ray sent you her love. That’s your re- 
ward. Think it’s worth what 
been through—and what’s coming?” 


“Oh, yes,” 


you've 





THIS THEFT 


WAS PUNISHED SEVERELY 


| the West, where the loss of their horses is often a very serious matter for 
the owners of the animals, some of the States have enacted a law making 


the theft of “any four-legged animal’ a felony—grand larceny. 


In consequence 


of the wording of this statute one man was sentenced to prison for four years 
for having stolen a dog valued at four dollars. 
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n the {hadow- 


MOF 


the 


Chat 


\ Will 8.Gidley—_— 


FUART CREIGHTON, nov- 
elist, sat alone in his study. 
Through the open window in 


front of his writing table 
the soft twittering of birds and the 
faint odor of honeysuckle and roses 
came stealing. Upon the mantel be 
hind him an electric fan whirred mo 
notonously. It was late July and sti 
fling hot. 

Phe afternoon light, treaming 
through the window, fell full upon a 
face every feature of which be spoke 
the lreamet \ ngularly attractive 
face it was, too, and but for the firm 
sharply chiseled jaw and the curly 
close-cropped hair might easily have 
been mistaken for a woman’ 

The eyes were dark and expressive, 
and in them was the light of genius. 


The mouth was firm and sensitive; the 
forehead id and high. 


At one end of 


bre 
the writing table, be- 


fore which Creighton was seated, lay 
several sheets of penciled manuscript, 
a portion of the final chapter of his 
In front of him 


pad, the top sheet of 


forthcoming novel. 
lay a large white 


which was two-thirds covered with a 
l 


ut legible scrawl. The novelist’s 


fine 
hand clutched a pencil, but he was not 


writing. Ie was gazing absently out 
through the open ndow, out over 
the flower beds and the grassv sward, 


to where the waters of the lake spar- 


kled invitingly through an opening in 


the trees. 
A sudden 


breath of air stirred the 





and Creighton, rous- 
Then 
the breeze died away, leaving the at- 


window draperies, 
ing himself, sniffed it eagerly. 


mosphere as close and uncomfortable 
as before. 
Creighton laid asid 


his pencil, tore 


the top sheet from the pad, and, reach- 
the man 


ing over, possessed himself of 
le. Set 


of the tal 


is chair, he pushed back 


ript at the end 


j re 


us 
] 
l qaqown in 


l 


a lock of han 


Ing 
| which had strayed down 


and slowly 


OVe! his forehead be gan 
perusing the partially completed chap- 
ter, for the seventh® time that after 
noon. As he read, tiny wrinkles be 
n to appear on his forehead; a dis- 
yuraged look crept into his eyes. He 


laid the manuscriy ith a sigh. 
It was 
could not get 
There 
that 


read 


sounded 


use. T he might 
that last chapter to 


was something about 


no 
he 
uit him. 
his mental 
he had 


he low 


the subject evaded 
As he 
written it all 
mockery, a pale and pulseless imitation 


to 


over what 
like a 


grasp. 


of what he really meant 


haps it was the weather. 


say. |] 
It wi 
most impossible to think, much less 
write, And 
publishers wanted the completed man 


al 
is dal 


in that stifling heat. his 
uscript of his novel within a week. 
He grasped his pencil determinedly 
and again began revising the manu- 
What was there about this last 
He knew 


script. 
chapter that so baffled him? 
just what he wanted to say, but some- 
how he couldn’t write it down so that 


it sounded realistic and convincing. 
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In his story Stanley Gray, an inno- 
cent man, had been convicted and sen- 
tenced to die for the crime of another. 
But upon the eve of his execution the 
guilty man confessed and Gray was 
freed. What Creighton wished to de 
pict were the emotions, the horror and 
dread of the condemned man as he 
faced his doom and saw the fatal hour 
drawing ever nearer and nearer. 

It all sounded quite’ simple to 
Creighton, as he thought it over, but 
when he attempted to put it on paper 
he failed miserably. The emotions and 
thoughts which he depicted as spring 
ing up in the condemned man’s mind 
seemed artificial. They lacked human 
interest and reality, and until these es 
sentials could be supplied, Creighton 
told himself that he would not allow 
the novel to leave his hands. 

“Gad,” he remarked whimsically to 
a tiny bronze figure of Buddha which 
stood on the table before him, “4 
could only put myself in the place of 


some poor, condemned wretch for an 
hour or so I'd i 
He paused in amazement foi if 


seemed to him that the bronze figure 


had distinctly observed : as 
“Well, why don’t you You could 
do it easily enough if you really willed 
it.” 
Creighton laughed nervously. “So 
IT could,” he mused, “so I could, 
but is 


He glanced sternly at the bronze fig 
ure. “For shame,” he reproved, “to 
put such a nonsensical idea into the 
head of a respectable, law-abiding pur 
veyor of literature!” 

The little bronze figure made no at- 
tempt to defend itself, and, resting his 
chin in his hands, Creighton closed his 
eves and lost himself in thought. 

He was aroused from his medita- 
tions by a deep, musical voice at his 
elbow. 

Opening his eyes with a start, he saw 





standing before him a solemn, kindly 





faced man clad in the black garb of 
a prison chaplain. The pleasant little 
study had vanished. About him were 
the grim, cheerless walls of a prison 
cell. He no longer sat in his com- 
fortable swivel chair; a prison cot sup- 
ported him instead. 

He rose unsteadily to his feet. He 
gazed for a moment with wondering 
eyes about him, then sank back upon 
the cot. 

“Merciful Heaven!” he cried, 
“Where am J? And why do you look 
at me so strangely 7” 

The chaplain gazed upon him with 
infinite pity in his eyes. 

‘T am sorry, my friend,” he said 
slowly, “but the hour when you must 


pay the penalty for your crime its at 
hand.” 

Creighton gasped with terror, and 
his heart was gripped as in a vise. 


“The penalty for my crime:’ he 


echoed blankly, uncomprehendingly. 


“What crime have I committed? I 
don’t understand what you are talk- 
ing about. I am not a condemned crim- 
inal. T am Stuart Creighton, a nov- 
elist. Why am TI here in this cell It 
is all a mistake 1 horrible mistake. 


Send for the w rden: I must see him 
it once.” 


“You've been dreaming, my poor 


fellow,” soothed the chaplain, bending 
down and placing his hand gently on 
his shoulder. “Your name is not 
Creighton, but Stone—Richard Stone. 
The crime for which you must soon 
give up your life is murder.” 
“Murder!” In terror Creighton 
shrieked the word. And then like a 
flash the story of the crime came back 


to him in all its hideous reality. 


He saw himself in his study, labor- 
ee 


ing in tl 


g ¢ July heat over the final chap 


ter of his novel; he recalled the devilish 
suggestion which had come to him as 
he struggled in vain to depict the emo 
tions of a condemned man on the eve 














He remembered how 
trom him 


of his executl 
he had thrust tl 


10n. 


le suggestion 











in horror at first, and ho had re- 
turned rong than CT finally 
ove ( Mi ile recalled, too, 
ho\ ( | 1 ) ely 7On forth 
from hi non nae the cove of 
darkness, armed an id in the habili 
ments of a member of the underworld, 
and calling himself by the name of 
Ri 1 Stone. 

le next led the burglary, in a 
OW! re he is unknown. How, 
hidden behind a hedge one murky night, 
he had ched tl windows of an 
attra e graystone mansion until the 
lights had winked and gone out one 
b ! ind the place was left stand- 
ing sentinel wrapped in the 
cloak of darkness low, after a brief 
wa he ealthily made his way 
ins! i] 1 disco rea deliber- 
ately shot down the man who had in 
tei ) | I k. 

Then ca é ‘ ind th il 
Thougl ( all purely 
cl n i Wit ing ch n 
had l r]y hat the 
ju d g 1s verdict of 
a | the first degree.” 

i t he had not been 
in his right mind when he committed 
tha leed 3 iven him 
mad! Murder God ! 

He bu face il ls with 
a in of wulsh 

ome ome,” consoled the kindly 
faced chaplain, “you must be brave 
The le | soon be over.” 

But my wife faltered ( ehton, 
“does she 

Your w the haplain 
gently, “is dead.” 

“Dead ?” he hoed blankly “Dead, 
did you say 

Yes; the ne ot her death reached 


the prison but a 

A lump rose in the condemned man’s 
throat. Hot tears trickled his 
cheeks. 


moments ago. 


down 
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“The guards will soon be here,” con- 


tinued ihe chaplain gently. “You have 


only helf an hour lon » live. Don't 
your conscience by 
of your guilt 


forgiveness of you 


Maker 
‘Yes, yes,” Cyeighton 


will 


yet time 

responded Ca- 

ion. J 
499 


gerly; “‘I confes 


am glad it is not te for that 


( fate 


The chaplain handed him notebook 


and pencil, and, with eves filled with 
' Peek 


pity and sympathy, bent over his shoul 


der, uttering now and then an encouw 


aging word, as with trembling hand 
‘ 1 1 P 4 aad 
the condemned man wrote out his con 


fession. 





you have neglected to attach yout 
signature to the statement,” reminded 
the chaplain gently as the prisoner 
paused in his writing and looked uy 

‘My g! ture 51¢ he d ( Z dl 
Oh, yes, I under id ou. wan 
1 to Sigil 

Yes, yes!” wu the chay NUT 
ried] us uard e co ae 
he tne ( ou iiie 
Richard t € it ce n } 
here at th f nf on! 

Mechani I loomed mar om 
plied with th equ 

 ¢ ircely h; ak at ne Ss en the 
guards who were to conduct him t 
the death cha: r entered the cell 


at first, 
rained 
accompanied 
and 


the death chamber Calmlv. al 


With steps which faltered but 
gradually grew firmer as he reg 
his composure, Creighton 
them along the narrow corridor 
int . I 
most impassively, he seated himself in 
the electri chai 

While the chaplain read from the Bi 


and 


guards 


ble in a voice that was 


inclined to be hurried, 


rapit ; 
Creighton did not 


nervous 
the 


lv and with precision. 





worked 
move. He had 
the thoughts of a 


God he ly 


wanted to know con 


demned man. him, he knew 


them now 


The 


electrodes were strapped fast, 








% 
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and the helmet brought down over his 
eyes, shutting out from his vision the 
grim scene about him. Then—— 


“Stuart !” 

It was the voice of his wife, and 
two soft, warm hands were held over 
his eyes. 

“Jessie!” 

The hands were suddenly  with- 
drawn, and he found his wife stand 
ing beside him. He was in his own 
comfortable study, and it was twi 
light. 

“You poor fellow!” she exclaimed in 
tones of sympathy. “I didn’t know you 
were still napping or I shouldn’t have 
disturbed you. You must be com- 
pletely tired out. Why, do you know, 
you have been sitting here at your desk 
asleep for hours!” 

“Thank God!” muttered Creighton. 
“Then it was only a hideous dream; 
I am not a murderer after all.” 

“Why, of course you're not,” re 
plied his wife, a note of alarm in her 
voice. “What do you mean?” 

“Nothing, dear. I have been dream- 
ing, that is all!” 

“I’m afraid you’ve been working too 
hard, Stuart,’ she cautioned him. 
“You told me not to disturb you, but 


I thought you might like the evening 


paper, so | brought it in to you.” 

Rising, he clasped his wife in his 
arms and kissed her tenderly. “You 
are right, Jessie,” he said. “I have 
been working too hard. But I have 
got hold of the bit of realism and local 
color I needed. To-morrow I will fin- 
ish my novel, and then we will pack 
our grips and start on that little jaunt 
across the ‘pond’ that we’ve been plan- 
ning to take this summer. Now run 
along, little girl, and don’t worry about 
me. I am all right—just a trifle fagged 
out, that’s all.” 

When his wife had left the study, 
Creighton switched on the lights and 
picked up the newspaper she had 





brought him. Under a conspicuous 
heading he read: 

Stone admits his guilt before paying the 
death penalty. The burglar who shot down 
the Ashville banker makes a written con- 
fession 

The name “Stone” brought to 
Creighton a vague feeling of uneasi- 
ness. He seemed to recall that that 
was the name by which the prison chap- 
lain had addressed him in his dream, 

He read on hurriedly: 

When Stone was approached by the prison 
chaplain and informed that his hour had 
come it was feared for a moment that he 
was losing his mind. He appeared totally 
unable to realize.the seriousness of his plight 
and seemed to be laboring under the strange 
hallucination that he was not Richard Stone, 
but one Stuart Creighton, a novelist. He in- 
sisted at first that he had committed no crime, 
that it was all a horrible mistake; but finally 
he became more composed, and, just before 
the guards came to conduct him to the death 
chamber, he broke down and made a writ- 
ten confession of his guilt 

Stone's wife died during the afternoon, 
only a short time before the convicted mur- 
derer suffered the death penalty, and it is 
thought that the news of her death was what 
finally induced him to confess, as all previ- 
ous efforts to have him do so had failed 

With hands trembling so that he 
could scarcely hold the printed sheet, 
Creighton read on to the end. 

At this moment his wife quietly re 
entered the study. She came quickly 
to his side and placed her hand gently 
upon his shoulder. 

“Come, Stuart,’ she began; then 
paused in astonishment as her eyes 
rested on the writing pad before him 
on the table. 

“Why, what is this, Stuart?” she 
asked, picking it up. 

Creighton glanced from the newspa- 
per before him to the pad. 

In a fine, scrawling hand, which he 
recognized instantly as his own, was 
written a confession which, word for 
word, was a copy of the one on the 
printed sheet. And signed to the con- 

4 ray ° md , 
fession was the name “Richard Stone.’ 
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Author of ‘‘The Yellow Claw,”’ ‘‘The Fu-Manchu Stories,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Suse IOUS of the conduct of his yeung wife, Rita, Mente Irvin, a London alderman, set 
Detectives Brisley and Gunn, of Spinker’s Detective Agency, to shadow her. Brisley reports 
her going with Quentin Gray and Sir Lucien Pyne to the apartment of an Oriental dream reader, 











Kazmah by name Ife states that Gray has come out of the place alone, leaving Sir Lucien and Rita 
Irvin with the mystic Meanwhile Quentin Gray, whe had an en ement with Rita fer am evening 
at the theater, believing that she has worked a ruse in collaboration with Sir Lucien, to zg rid of 
him, goes to a restaurant to dime alone, but meets an old friend, Secten Pasha, and they take dinner 


together 








Coming out of th irant, they see Monte Irvin in his car, accompanied by two poli 
officials. Actuated part! emonition of evil and partly by curiosity, Gray persuades Seton to fol 
low. ‘They cot to Kazmah’'s place, and find Irvin and the police about to break in the door, after fail- 
ing to get a response to repeated knockings. Inspector Whiteleaf and Sergeant Burton ree the door. 
Inside, the apartment is silent and apparently deserted. On investigation, however, the find in a 
recess in an inner room the lifeless body ¢ Sir Lucien Pyne. Death has been caused by a stab 
wound Chere is ne sign or trace of Rita Irvin 

CHAPTER Vi. his taste inclined toward Irish twist and 
‘ be . : tax 7 ' sicie t 
RED KERRY a short clay pipe, but he was addicted 
is 
_ a _ to the use of chewing gum, and as he 
HIEF INSPECTOR KERRY | 1] Bead ; 
5 . i a chewed—and he chewed incessantly 
of the Crinmunal investigation 1 haees ee oak 
1 a . ne revealed a periect row OT large, 
Department stood betore the eT : 7 ‘ ; ; 
| ine z ‘ : white and positively savage-looking 
empty grate of his cheerless : 


; : : teeth. High cheek bones and prominent 
othice 1 New Scotland Yard, one hand 1 , 
maxillary muscles enhanced the trucu- 


thrust into the pocket of his blue reefer : : 

Sia i : lence indicated by his chin, 
jacket and the other twirling a malacca . 
oi ; , ete tie ; But, next to this truculence, which 
cane, which was heavily silver-mounted, 


‘eae Jo - was the first and most alarming trait 
and iich must have excited the envy of ; ‘eee ae : 
: to intrude itself upon the observer's 


ever) ergeant major beholding = it. ; ; ee 
Chine = ta ioe .. attention, the outstanding characteristic 
met imspector Kerry wore a_very a 


é ‘ of Chief Inspector Kerry was his com- 
narrow-brinimed bowler hat, having vetoes ls alleen oo 
: pact neatness Below medium height 


1 1 


two ventilation holes conspicuously . : ‘ ; 
: and with shoulders like an acrobat, he 


placed immediately above the band. He had «lj es § itl : 
GE , ‘ la slim, straight !egs ¢ ne t 
wore this hat tilted forward and to the = = ae Oe 
right. 


‘Red” Kerry wholly merited his 


a dancing master. His attire, from the 
square-pointed collar down to the neat 


, black brogues, was spotless His reefer 


D 


iquet, for the man was as red as 


a fire. Huis hair, which he wore cropped 


so . . bs ° 
jacket fitted him faultlessly, but his 
fe trousers were cut so. unfashionably 
close as a pugilist’s, was brilliantly red ; : 





' ) narrow hat the protuber: hig 
aed 20 was his shott. wiky, aamrecsive rrov t e pro uberant thigh 
; 1 pat Y uscl c an the 1¢e ) 2 10 ) = 
mustache. Lis complexion was red irene ind th line of a high de 
veloped calf could quite easily be dis- 
1 


and from beneath his straight red eye 
| le cane 


brows he surveyed the world with a cerned. The hand twirling 1 
pair of unblinking, intolerant steel-blue was small but also muscular, freckled 


eyes. He never smoked in public, as and covered with light down Red 
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Kerry was built on the lines of a 
whippet, but carried the equipment of 
an Irish terrier. 

The telephone bell rang. Inspector 
Kerry moved his square shoulders in 
a manner oddly suggestive of a wrestler, 
laid the malacca cane on the mantel- 
shelf and crossed to the table. He took 
up the telephone. 

“Yes?” he said, and his voice was 
high-pitched and imperious. 

He listened for a moment. 

“Very good, sir.” 

He replaced the receiver, picked up 
a wet oilskin overall from the back of 
a chair and the cane from the mantel- 
shelf. Then, rolling chewing gum from 
one corner of his mouth into the other, 
he snapped off the electric light and 
walked from the room. 

Along the corridor he went with a 
lithe, silent step, moving from the hips 
and swinging his shoulders. Before a 
door marked “Private” he paused. From 
his waistcoat pocket he took a little 
silver convex mirror and surveyed him- 
self critically therein. He adjusted his 
neat tie, replaced the mirror, knocked 
at the door and entered the room of the 
assistant commissioner. 

This important official was con- 
structed on huge principles, a man of 
military bearing, having tired eyes and 
a bewildered manner. He conveyed 
the impression that the collection of 
documents, books, telephones and other 
paraphernalia bestrewing his table had 
reduced him to a state of stupor. He 
looked up wearily and met the -fierce 
gaze of the inspector with a glance al- 
most apologetic. 

“Ah, Chief Inspector Kerry,” he 
said, with vague surprise. “Yes. I told 
you to come. Really, I ought to have 
It’s most un- 
fortunate. I have to do the work of 
three men. This is your department, 
is it not, inspector ?” 

He handed Kerry a slip of paper at 
which the inspector stared fiercely. 


been at home hours ago. 





“Murder!” snapped Kerry. “Sir 
Lucien Pyne. Yes, sir, I am still on 
duty.” 

“Ah,” murmured the commissioner. 
“Yes. Divisional Inspector Somebody 
—I cannot read the name—has detained 
all the parties. But you had _ better 
report at Vine Street. It appears to 
He sighed wearily. 

“Very good, sir. With your permis- 
sion I will glance at Sir Lucien’s 


be a big case.” 
dS 


pedigree.” 

“Certainly—certainly,” said the as 
sistant commissioner, waving one large 
hand in the direction of a bookshelf. 

Kerry crossed the room, laid his oil- 
skin and cane upon a chair and, from 
the shelf where it reposed, took a squat 
volume. The commissioner, hand 
pressed to brow, began to study 
a document which lay before him. 

“Here we are,” said Kerry, sotto 
voce. “Pyne, Sir Lucien St. Aubyn, 
fourth baronet, son of General Sir 
Christian Pyne, K. C. B. M’m! bom 
Malta. Oriel College; first in classics. 
H’m, blue. India, Burma. Contested 
Wigan. British Legation Pekin.” 

He returned the book to it’s place 
and took up his overall and cane. 

“Very good, sir,” he said. “I will 
proceed to Vine Street.” 
“Certainly—certainly,” murmured 
the commissioner, glancing up absently 
“Good nigh 

“Good ’ 

“Oh, chief inspector!” 

Kerry turned, his hand on the door- 
knob. 

wire 
“I—er—what was I going to say? 


Oh, yes! The social importance of the 
murdered man raises the case from the 
—er—you follow me? Public interest 
[I have 
therefore selected you for your well 
known discretion. I met Sir Lucien 
once. Very sad. Good night.” 


” 


will become acute, no doubt. 


“Good night, sir. 
Kerry passed out into the corridor, 











a oe 








closing the door quietly. The assistant 
commissioner was a man for whom he 
entertained the highest for, 
despite his bewildered air and wander- 
ing manner, he knew this big, tired- 
looking soldier for an administrator of 
capacity and _ inexhaustible 


respect 


infinite 
energy. 

Proceeding to a room further along 
the corridor, Inspector Kerry opened 
the door and looked in. 

“Sergeant Coombes,” he snapped and 
rolled chewing gum from side to side 
of his mouth. 

Detective 
plump, short man, having lank black 


Sergeant Coombes, a 
hair and a smile of sly contentment per- 
petually adorning his round face, rose 
hurriedly from the chair upon which 

Another man who 
rose also as if gal- 


1 


he had been seated. 
was in the 
vanized by the glare of the fierce blue 


room 


eyes. 

“I’m going to 
Kerry succinctly. 
Then he turned and went on his 


Vine Street,” said 
“You're coming with 
me.” 
Way. 

Two taxicabs were standing in the 
yard, and into the first of these Inspec- 
tor Kerry followed _ by 
Sergeant Coombes, the latter breathing 
heavily and carrying his hat in his hand, 
since he had not yet found time to put 


stepped, 


it on. 
“Vine 
“Hurry!” 
He leaned back in the cab, chewing 
Sergeant Coombes, hav- 
breath, 


” 


Street shouted Kerry. 


’ 


industriously, 
ing somewhat recovered his 
essayed speech. 

“Ts it something big?” he asked 

“Sure,” snapped Kerry. “Do they 
send me to stop dog fights ?” 

Knowing his and 
the mood, Coombes became silent, and 
did not break all the 
way to Vine Street. 

“Wait,” said Inspector Kerry when 
they reached the and went 
swinging in, carrying his overall’ and 
6B ps 


nan 


recognizing 


this silence he 


tation, 


Dope 
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having the malacca cane’ tucked under 
his arm. 


\ few minutes later he came out 
again and reéentered the cab. 
“Piccadilly, corner of Old Bond 


.” he directed the man. 
inquired Sergeant 
Coombes with interest. 


Stree 
“Ts it burglary?” 


“No,” said Kerry. “It’s murder, 
and there seems to be stacks of evi- 
dence. Sharpen your pencil.” 


“Oh!” murmured Coombes. 

They almost immediately at 
their destination, and Inspector Kerry, 
dismissing the cabman, set off along 
Bond Street with his lithe, swinging 
gait, looking all about him intently. 
Rain had ceased, but the air was damp 
and chilly, and few pedestrians were to 
be seen. 

A car was standing before Kazmah’s 
premises, the chauffeur walking up and 
down on the pavement and flapping his 
hands chest in 
restore Inspector 


were 


across his order to 


circulation, Kerry 
stopped. 

“Hi, my man!” he said. 

The chauffeur stood still. 

“Whose car?” 

“Mr. Monte Irvin’s.” 

Kerry turned on his heel and stepped 
to the door of the office building. It 
was ajar, and Kerry, taking an electric 
torch from his overall pocket, flashed 
the light upon the name plate. He 
stood for a moment, chewing and look- 
ing up the darkened stair. Then, torch 
in hand, he ascended. 
was closed and the 

It was opened 
Burton. Kerry 


entered, followed by Coombes. 


Kazmah’s door 
inspector rapped loudly. 
at once by Sergeant 


The room at first sight seemed to be 


extremely crowded. Monte Irvin, very 
pale and haggard, sat upon the divan 
Seton was stand 


These 


conversing 


beside Quentin Gray. 
ing near the cabinet, smoking. 
three had 
at the time of the detective’s 


with an alert-looking, clean-shaven man 


evidently been 


arrival 
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whose bag, umbrella and silk hat stood 
upon one of the little inlaid tables. Just 
inside the second door were Brisley 
and Gunn, both palpably ill at ease, 
Inspector Whiteleaf, 
who had been interrogating them. 

Kerry chewed silently for a moment, 
bestowing a fierce stare upon each face 
in turn. 

“Who's in charge?” he 
last. 

“T am,” replied Whiteleaf. 

“Why is the lower door open?” 

“T thought——” 

“Don’t think. Shut 
your sergeant inside. 
out. Grab anybody 
Where’s the body ?” 

“This way,” said Inspector Whiteleaf 
hurriedly ; then, over his shoulder: ‘Go 
down to the door, Burton.” 

He led Kerry toward the inner room, 
Coombes at his heels. Brisley and 
Gunn stood aside to give them passage; 
Gray and Monte Irvin prepared to 
follow. At the doorway Kerry turned. 

“You will all be good enough to stay 
where you are,”-he said. He directed 
the aggressive stare in Seton’s direction. 
“And if the gentleman smoking a 
cheroot is not satisfied that he has quite 
destroyed any clew perceptible by the 
sense of smell, I should be glad to send 


and glancing at 


snapped at 


the door. Post 
No one is to go 


who comes in. 


out for some fireworks.” 

He tossed his oilskin and his cane 
on the divan and went into the room 
of séance, savagely biting at a piece of 
apparently indestructible chewing gum. 

The torn green curtain had been laid 
aside and the electric lights turned on 
in the inside rooms. Pallid, Sir Lucien 
Pyne lay by the ebony chair glaring 
horribly upward. 

Always with the keen eyes glancing 
this way and that, Inspector Kerry 
crossed the little audience room and 
entered the enclosure contained between 
the two screens. By the side of the 
dead man he _ stood, looking down 
silently. Then he dropped upon one 


knee and peered closely into the white 
face. He looked up. 

“Ee has not been moved?” 

“No.” 

Kerry bent yet lower, staring closely 
at a discolored abrasion on Sir Lucien’s 
forehead. His glance wandered from 
it to the carved ebony chair. Still 
kneeling he drew from his waistcoat 
pocket a powerful lens contained in a 
wash-leather bag. He began to 
examine the back and sides of the chair. 
Once he laid his finger lightly on a pro- 
truding point of the carving and then 
scrutinized his finger through the glass. 
He examined the dead man’s hands, his 
nails, his garments. Then he crawled 
about, peering closely at the carpet. 

He stood up suddenly. 

“The doctor,” he snapped. 

Inspector Whiteleaf retired but 
returned immediately with the clean- 
shaven man to whom Monte Irvin had 
been talking when Kerry arrived. 

“Good evening, doctor,” said Kerry. 
“Do I know your name? Start your 
notes, Coombes.” 

“My name is Doctor Wilbur Weston, 
and I live in Albemarle Street.” 

“Who called you?” 

“Inspector Whiteleaf 
me about half an hour ago.” 

“You examined the dead man?’ 

“l Gia.” 

“You avoided moving him?” 

“It was unnecessary to move him. 
He was dead and the wound was in the 
left shoulder. I pulled his coat open 
and unbuttoned his shirt. That was 
all.” 

“How long dead?” 

“T should say he had been dead not 
more than an hour when I saw him.” 

“What had caused death ?” 

“The stab of some long, narrow- 
bladed weapon; such as a stiletto.” 

“Why a stiletto?” Kerry’s fierce eyes 
challenged him. “Did you ever see a 
wound made by a stiletto?” 

“Several—in Italy, and one at Saf- 


telephoned to 
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fron Hill. They are characterized by 
very little external bleeding.” 
“Right, doctor. It had reached his 
heart ?” 
“Yes, 
behind.” 
“Flow do you know ?” 
“The direction of the wound is for- 
I have seen an almost identical 


The blow was delivered trom 


ward. 
wound in the case of an Italian woman 
stabbed by a jealous rival.” 

“He would fall on his back?” 

“Oh, no. He would fall on his face, 
almost certainly.” 

‘But he lies on his back.” 

“In my opinion, he had been moved.” 

“Right. I know he had. Good night, 
See him out, inspector.” 

Weston seemed — rather 

startled by this abrupt dismissal, but 


doctor. 
Doctor 


the steel-blue eyes of Inspector Kerry 
were already bent again upon the dead 
“Good night,” 
followed 


murmuring 


man, and g 
the doctor took his departure, 
by Whiteleaf. 

“Shut this ordered 
after the inspector. “I will call 
You stay, Coombes, 


door,” Kerry 
when 
I want you. Got 
it all down?” 

Sergeant Coombes scratched his head 
with the end of a pencil. 

‘That 
“‘narrow- 


I’ve got 


“Yes,” he said with hesitancy 
the word 
bladed weapon such as a—— 


is, except after 


what looks like ‘steel-hatto.’ ” 
“Try taking the cotton 
“The 


Kerry glared. 
out of your ears,” he suggested. 


word s-t-1-l-e-t-t-o— 


was _ stiletto, 
stiletto.” 
“Oh,” said Coombes. “Thanks.” 
Silence fell between the two men 
from Scotland Yard. Kerry stood 


and staring at the 
ghastly face of Sir Lucien. 


1 1°. 
& me directed. 


a while, chewing 
“Go through all pocket 
Sergeant Coombes placed his not 

book and pencil upon the seat of the 

chair and set to work. Kerry entered 


It contained 


the inside room or office. 
a writing table- 


upon which Wa a 





telephone and a pile of old newspapers 
cabinet and two chairs. Upon one 
of the chairs lay a crush hat, a cane and 
an overcoat. He glanced at some of the 
newspapers, then opened the drawers 
They were empty. 
The cabinet proved to be locked, and a 


——-7 


of the writing table. 


door which he saw must open upon a 
narrow passage running beside the suite 
There was 
nothing in the pockets of the overcoat, 
but inside the hat he found pasted the 
initials. L. P. 
stared reflectively at the little window 
the table through 
which a glimpse might be obtained of 
the ebony chair and went out again 
“Nothing,” reported Coombes. 
“What do you mean—nothing ?” 


“Fis por kets are empty es 


of rooms was locked also. 


He rolled chewing gum, 


immediately above 


““All of them ?”’ 

“Every one.”’ 

“Good,” — said Inspector Kerry. 
“Make a note of it. He wears a real 


pearl stud and a good signet ring; also 
a gold wrist watch, face broken, and 
hands stopped at seven-fifteen. That 
was the time he died. 


He was stabbed 


from behind as he stood where I’m 
standing now, fell forward, struck his 
head on the leg of the chair and lay 


face downward 
“T’ve got that,” 
“What stopped the watch?” 
“Broken as he fell. There are tiny 
fragments of glass stuck in the carpet, 


muttered Coombes. 


1 


whi “nh 
the 


position in 
his body originally lay; and, for 
love of Heaven, stop smiling.’ 
Kerry threw open the door. 
“Who first found the body?” he de 
manded of the silent company. 
“T did,” cried Quentin Gray, coming 
forward. “I and Seton Pasha.” 


“Seton Pasha!” 


showing the exact 


repe ated Ker ry. 
1 ” 
rk present, 


don’t see & J 


Seton smiled quietly. 





ae | r ] 
My friend 
uses a title which was conferred upon 


ago by the ex-khedive,” 


name is Greville Seton.” 
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Inspector Kerry glanced back across 
his shoulder, “Notes,” he said. ‘Un- 
cork your ears, Coombes.” He looked 
at Gray. “What is your name?” 

“Quentin Gray.” 

“Who are you and in what way are 
you concerned in this case?” 

“T am the son of the Marquis of 
Wrexborough and J——” 

He paused, glancing helplessly at 


Seton. He had recognized that the 
first mention of Rita Irvin’s name in 


the police evidence must be made by 
himself. 

“Speak up, sir,” snapped 
“Sergeant Coombes is deaf.” 


Kerry. 


Grdy’s pale face flushed and his eyes 
gleamed angrily. “I should be glad, 
inspector,” he said, “if you would re 
member that the dead man was a per 
acquaintance that other 
friends are concerned in this ghastly 
affair.” 

“Coombes will remember it,” 


sonal and 


replied 
Kerry frigidly. “He's taking notes.” 
“Took here——” began Gray. 

Seton laid his hand upon the angry 
shoulder. “Pull up, Gray,” he 
said quietly. “Pull up, old chap.” He 
turned his cool regard upon Inspector 


man’s 


Kerry, twirling the cord of his monocle 


about one finger. ‘I may remark, In- 
spector Kerry—for I understand this 
to be your nam —that your conduct of 
the inquiry is not always characterized 
by the best possible taste.” 
Kerry rolled chewing gum, meeting 
Seton’s gaze with a stare intolerant and 
aggressive. He imparted that odd 
writhing movement to his shoulders. 
“For my conduct I am responsible to 
the commissioner,” he replied. “And 
if he’s not satisfied, the commissioner 
can have my written resignation at any 
hour in the twenty-four that he’s short 
of a pipe-lighter. I clean no man’s 
boots with my tongue; and if it would 
not inconvenience you to keep quiet 
for two minutes | continue my 
examination of this witness,” 


will 





CHAPTER VEIT. 
FURTHER EVIDENCE. 


‘HE examination of Quentin Gray 
three interrupted - by 
telephone messages from Vine Street, 
and to the unsatisfactory character of 
these, the growing irascibility of Chief 
Inspector Kerry bore testimony. Then 
the divisional surgeon arrived, and 
Burton incurred Kerry’s wrath by 
deserting his post to show the doctor 


was times 


upstairs. 

“Tf inspired idiocy can help the law,” 
shouted Kerry, “the man who did this 
job is as good as dead!” He turned 
gaze in Gray’s direction. 
I need trouble you no 


his fierce 
“Thank you, sir. 
further.” 

“Do you wish me to remain?” 

‘No. Inspector Whiteleaf, see these 
two gentlemen past the sergeant on 
duty.” 

“But damn it all!” cried Gray, his 
pent-up emotions at last demanding an 
outlet. “T submit to your 1n- 
fernal dragooning! Do you realize that 
while standing doing 
nothing—absolutely nothing—an_ un- 


won't 


you're here, 
happy woman is—— 

“T realize,” retorted Kerry, showing 
his teeth in fashion, “that if 
you're not outside in ten seconds, there’s 


canine 


going to be a cloud of dust on the 
stairs !” 
White with 
point of uttering other angry and pro- 
Seton took his 
“Gray!” he said 


rage, Gray was on the 


vocative words when 
arm in a firm grip. 
sharply. ‘“‘You leave with me now or 
I leave alone.” 

The two walked from the room fol- 
lowed by Whiteleaf. As they disap- 
peared Kerry spoke. 

“Read out all the times mentioned 
in the last witness’s evidence,” he di- 
rected, undisturbed by the rencontre. 

Sergeant Coombes smiled rather un- 


easily, consulting his notebook. 














“*At about half past six, I drove to 
Bond Street,’”’ he began. 

“I said the times,” snapped Kerry. 
“T know to what they refer. Just give 
me the times as mentioned.” 

“Oh,” murmured Coombes. “Yes. 
‘About half ” He ran his 
finger down the page. “‘A quarter to 
seven.’ ‘Seven o'clock.’ ‘Twenty-five 
minutes past seven.’ ‘Eight’ o’clock.’” 

“Stop!” said = Kerry.” “That's 
enough.” He fixed a baleful glance 
upon Gunn, who, from a point of the 
room discreetly distant from the terrible 
man, was watching with watery 
eyes. ‘‘Who’s the smart in all the over- 
coats?” he demanded. 

“My name is James Gunn,” replied 
this greatly insulted man in a husky 


past six.’ 


red 


voice. 
“Who are 
What are you doing here?’ 
“I’m employed by Spinker’s Agency, 


What 


you? are you? 


” 


and—— 
“Oh!” shouted Kerry, moving his 
shoulder. He approached the speaker 
and glared menacingly into his purple 
face. “Ho, ho! So you’re one of the 
queer birds out of that roost, are you? 
Ah! yes!” He 
upon the pale 
“T’ve seen you 


Spinker’s Agency! 
fixed his gaze now 
features of Brisley. 
before, haven’t I?” 
“Yes, inspector,” said Brisley, licking 
We have 


his lips. “Hayward’s Heath. 


been retained by——” 
“You have been retained!” 
Kerry. “You have!” 
He twisted round 
facing Monte Irvin \ngry 
trembled on his tongue. But at sight 
of the broken man who sat there alone, 


shouted 
upon his heel, 
words 


haggard, a subtle change of expression 
his fierce and when 
he spoke again the high-pitched voice 
was almost gentle. 

“You had employed these men, sir, 


crept into eyes ; 


” 


to watch— 
He paused, 
leaf who had just entered again, and 


glancing toward White- 
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then in the direction of the inner room 


where the divisional surgeon was at 
work, 
“To watch my _ wife, inspector. 


Thank you; but all the world will know 
to-morrow. I might as well get used to 
a" : 

Monte Irvin’s pallor grew positively 
He swayed suddenly and 
hands in a significant 


Kerry sprang for- 


alarming. 
extended his 
groping fashion. 
ward and supported him. 

“All right, inspector, all right,” mut- 
tered Irvin. ‘Thank you. It has been 


a great shock. At first I feared——” 
“You thought your wife had been 


attacked, I understand? Well, it’s not 
so bad as that, sir. I am going to walk 
down stairs to the car with you.” 
“But there is so much you will want 
to know——” 

“Tt can keep until to-morrow. 
enough work in this peep 
to have me busy all night. 
Lean on my arm.” 

Monte Irvin unsteadily. He 
knew that there was cardiac trouble in 
his family, but he had never realized 
before the meaning of his heritage. He 
felt physically ill. 


l’\ e 
here 
Come along. 


show 


rose 


“Inspector’—his voice was a mere 
whisper—‘“‘have you any theory to ex 
plain——” 

“Mrs. Irvin’s disappearance? Don’t 


worry, sir. Without exactly having a 
theory, I think I may say that, in my 
opinion, she will turn up presently.” 

“Heaven bless you,” murmured Irvin, 
as Kerry assisted him out on to the 
landing. 

Inspector Whiteleaf held back the 
sliding door, the mechanism of 
had been broken so that the door 


automatically remained half closed 
said Gunn, as the 


hic 
which 


now 


“Funny, isn’t it,” 
two disappeared and Inspector White- 
leaf reéntered, “that a man should be 
so upset about the disappearance of 
woman he was going to divorce?” 
“Damn funny!” said Whiteleaf, 
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whose temper was badly frayed by con- 
tact with Kerry. “I should have a good 
laugh if I were you.” 

He crossed the room, 
where the surgeon was examining the 
victim of this mysterious crime. Gunn 
stared after him dismally. 

“A person doesn’t get much sympathy 
from the police, Brisley,” he declared. 
“That one’s aJmost as bad as him.” 
He jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the landing. 

Brisley smiled in a somewhat sickly 
manner, 

“Red Kerry is a holy terror,” he 
agreed, sotto voce, glancing aside to 
where Coombes was checking his notes. 
“Look out! Here he comes.” 

“Now,” cried Kerry, swinging into 
the room, “‘what’s the game? Plotting 
to defeat the ends of justice?” 

He stood with hands thrust in reefer 
pockets, feet wide apart, glancing 
fiercely from Brisley to Gunn and from 
Gunn back again to Brisley. Neither 
of the representatives of Spinker’s 
Agency ventured any remark. 


going in to 


“How long have you been watching 
Mrs. Monte Irvin?” demanded Kerry. 

“Nearly a fortnight,” replied Brisley. 

“Got your evidence in writing ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Up to to-night?” 

“Ves” 


“Dictate to Sergeant Combes.” 


” 


He turned on his heel and crossed to 
the divan upon which his oilskin overall 
was lying. Rapidly he removed his 
reefer and his waistcoat, folded them, 
and placed them neatly beside his over- 
all. He retained his derby at its jaunty 
angle. 

A cud of presumably flavorless chew- 
ing gum he deposited in a brass bowl, 
and from a little packet which he had 
taken out of his jacket pocket he drew 
a fresh piece, redolent of mint. This 
he put into his mouth and returned 
the packet to its resting place. A slim, 





trim figure he stood looking around 
him reflectively. 

“Now,” he muttered. “What about 
it?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“KERRY CONSULTS THE ORACLE.” 


HE clock of Brixton Town Hall was 
striking the hour of one a. m. as 
Chief Inspector Kerry inserted his key 
in the lock of the door of his house in 
Spenser Road. 

A light was burning in the hallway, 
and from the little dining room on th¢ 
left the reflection of a cheerful fire 
danced upon the white paint of the half 
open door. Kerry deposited his hat, 
cane and overall upon the rack 
moving very quietly, entered the room 
and turned on the light. A modestly 
furnished and scrupulously neat apart- 
ment was revealed. On the sheepskin 
rug before the fire a Manx cat was 
dozing beside a pair of carpet slippers. 
On the table some kind of cold repast 
was laid, the viands concealed under 
china covers. At a large bottle of stout, 
Kerry looked witlr particular appreci 
ation. 

He heaved a long sigh of content- 
ment and opened the bottle. Having 
poured out a glass of the black and 
foaming liquid and satisfied an evi 
dently urgent thirst, he explored 
beneath the covers and presently was 
seated before a spread of ham and 
tongue, tomatoes, and bread and butter. 

A door opened somewhere upstairs. 

“Is that yoursel’, Dan?” inquired a 
deep but musical female voice. 

“Sure it is,” replied Kerry; and no 
one who had heard the high, official 
tones of the imperious chief inspector 
would have supposed that they could 
be so softened and modulated. “You 


and, 


should have been asleep hours ago, 
Mary.” 

“Have ye to go out again?” 
But 


“T have—bad luck! don't 
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trouble to come down. I’ve all I want 
and more.” 

“Tf ’tis a new case I’ll come down.” 

“It’s the devil’s own case; but you'll 
get your death of cold.” 

Sounds of movement in the room 
above followed, and presently footsteps 
on the stair. Mrs. Kerry, enveloped in 
a woolen dressing gown which 
viously belonged to the inspector, came 
into the room. Upon her, Kerry 
directed a look from which all fierce- 
had been effaced and which ex- 
pressed only an undying admiration. 
Indeed, Mary many 
respects a remarkable character. Half 
an inch taller Kerry, she fully 
merited the compliment 


ob- 


ness 


Kerry was in 
than 
designed by 
that trite apothegm, “a fine woman.” 
large-boned but shapely, as she came 


in with her long dark hair neatly 
plaited, it seemed to her husband—who 
had remained her lover—that he saw 
before him the rosy-cheeked lass whom, 
ten years before, he had met and 
claimed on the chilly shores of Loch 
Broom. By all her. neighbors Mrs. 


Kerry was looked upon as a proud, 
reserved person, who had held herself 
ince her husband had be 


come chief inspector, and the reputation 


much aloof 


enjoyed by Red Kerry was that of an 


aggressive and uncompanionable man. 
Now, here was a lover’s meeting, not 
lacking the shy downward glance of 
dark eyes as steel-blue eyes flashed 


frank admiration. 
Kerry, who quarreled with everybody 


except the assistant commissioner, had 


only found one cause of difference with 
May He was a devout Roman 
Catholic, and for five years he had 
clung, with the bulldog tenacity which 

; his, to the belief that he could con 
vert his wife to the faith of Rome. She 
remained true to the Scottish Free 
Church in whose precepts she had been 
reared, and at the end { the five year 
Kerry gave it up. 

Finally he had grown reconciled to 
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the parting of ihe ways on Sunday 
morning; and as the early mass was 
over before the Scottish service, he was 
regularly to be seen outside a certain 
Presbyterian chapel waiting for his 
spouse. 

He pulled her down on to his knee 
and kissed her. 

“It’s twelve hours since I saw you,” 
he said. 

She rested her arm on the back of 


the saddlebag chair, her dark head 
close beside Kerry’s fiery red one, 
“T kenned ye had a new case on,” 


she said, “when it grew so late. How 


long can ye stay?’ 

“An hour. No more. There’s a lot 
to do before the papers come out in the 
morning. By breakfast time all Eng 
land, including the murderer, will know 


I’m in charge of the case. I wish | 
could muzzle the press.” 

‘Tis a murder, then? The Lord 
gie us grace. Ye'll be wishin’ to tell 
me?” 

“Yes. I’m stumped!” 


“Ve’ve time for a rest an’ a smoke. 
lippers on.” 
that, Mary 


She stood up and took the slippe 
from the hearth. 


Put ye’re 


“T’ve no time for 


“Put ye’re slippers on,” she repeated 
firmly. 

Kerry stooped without another word 
and began to 
Meanwhile from 


unlace his brogu 
a side table his wife 
box 


The slippet 


1 + 
brought a silver tobacco and a 


stumpy Irish clay pipe. 
i « ° A 
1 


substituted for his shoes, Kerry loving] 


filled the cracked and blackened bow! 
with strong Irish twist which he | 
teased carefully in his palm. The bowl 
¢ ed almost u det hi nostril hen 
he put the pipe in his mouth, and h 
he contrived to light it hout bt y 
1is mustache was not readily a yp 
He si ceeded, howevel and soon was 
puffing clouds of pungent smoke into 
the au vith the utmost contentment 
vow, said his wife, seating het 
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self upon the arm of the chair, “‘tell me, 
Dan.” 

Thereupon began a procedure iden- 
tical to that which had characterized 
the outset of every successful case of 
the inspector. He rapidly outlined the 
complexities of the affair in Old Bond 
Street, and Mary Kerry surveyed the 
problem with a curious and uncanny 
detachment of mind which enabled her 
to see light where all was darkness to 
the man on the spot. 

With the clarity of a trained ob- 
server, Kerry described the apartments 
of Kazmah, the exact place where the 
murdered man had been found, and 
the construction of the rooms. He gave 
the essential points from the evidence 
of the several witnesses, quoting the 
exact times at which various episodes 
had taken place. Mary Kerry, looking 
straightly before her with unseeing 
eyes, listened in silence until he ceased 
speaking. 

“There are really but twa rooms,” 
she said in a far-away voice, “but the 
second o’ these is parteetioned into 
three parts?” 

“That's it.” 

“A door frae the landing opens upon 
the fairst room, a door frae a passage 
opens upon the Where does 
yon passage lead ?” 

“From the main stair along beside 
Kazmah’s rooms to a small back stair. 
This back stair goes from top to bottom 
of the building, from the end of the 
same hallway as the main stair.” 

“There is nae ither way out but by 


second. 


the front door?” 

“No.” 

“Then if the evidence o’ the Spinker 
man is above suspeecion, Mrs. Irvin and 
this Kazmah were still on the premises 
when ye arrived?” 

“Exactly. I gathered that much at 
Vine Street before I went on to Bond 
Street. The whole block was. sur- 
rounded five minutes after my arrival, 
and it still is.” 


“What ither offices are in_ this 
passage ?” 
“None. It’s a blank wall on the left 


and one door on the right—the one 
opening into the Kazmah office. There 
are other premises on the same floor 
but they are across the landing.” 

“What premises ?” 

“A solicitor and a commission agent.” 

“The floor below?” 

“It’s all occupied by a 
Rénan.” 

“The top floor?” 

“Cubanis Cigarette Company, a sery 
ants’ agency, and an electrician.” 


modiste, 


“Nae more?’ 

“No more.” 

“Where does yon back stair open on 
the topmaist floor?” 

“In a corridor similar to that along- 
side Kazmah’s. It has two windows 
on the right overlooking a narrow roof 
and the top of the arcade, and on the 
left is the Cubanis Cigarette Company. 
The are 
landing.” 

Mary Kerry stared into space for a 
while. 

“Kazmah and Mrs. Irvin could ha’ 
come down to the fairst floor or gane 
up to the thaird floor unseen by the 
Spinker man,” she said dreamily. 

“But they couldn’t have reached the 
cried Kerry. 
gained the 


other offices across. the 


street, my dear!” 

“No; they couldna ha’ 
street.” 

She became silent again, her husband 
watching her expectantly. 

“If puir Sir Lucien Pyne was killed 
at a quarter after seven—the time his 
watch was broken—the native sairvent 
didna kill him. Frae the Spinker’s 
evidence, the black man went awa’ be- 
fore then,” she said at last. “Mrs. 
Irvin?” 

Kerry shook his head. “From all 
accounts a slip of a woman,” he replied. 
“It was a strong hand that struck the 
blow.” 

““Kazmah ?” 
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“Probably.” 

“Mr. Quentin Gray came back wi’ a 
cab and went frae the 
Spinker’s evidence, at aboot a quarter 


upstairs, 


after seven, and came doon five meen 
utes later sair pale an’ fretful.” 
and the 
speaker with wreaths of stifling smoke. 
“We have only the bare word of Mr. 
Gray that he didn’t go in again, Mary; 
but I believe him. He’s a hot-headed 
fool, but square.” 
“Then ‘twas 
nounced Mrs. 
Kazmah ?” 
Her husband laughed shortly. 
“That’s the point at 
stumped,” he replied. 
of him at the Yard, 
that unde 
in Eastern perfumes he carried on a 
He managed 


Kerry surrounded himself 


Kazmah,” an- 


“Who is 


yon 
Kerry. 


which | got 
“We've heard 
of course, and we 
know the cloak of a dealer 
fortune-telling business. 
to avoid prosecution, though. It took 
me over an hour to-night to explore 
the thought-reading mechanism; it’s a 
sort of Maskelyne’s Mysteries worked 


from the inside room. But who 
Kazmah is or what’s his nationality, | 
know no more than the man in the 


moon.” 


queried the fai 


lairlume: away 
voice. 


“Yes, Mary. 


of miniature scent 


The first room is a sort 


bazaar. There are 


funny little imitation antique flasks of 


Kazmah preparations, creams, per- 


fumes and incense, also small square 


Turkish 


Egyptian 


wooden boxes of a kind of 
delight, and a 


mummy-beads, statuettes, and the like, 


stock of 


which may be genuine for all I know.” 
“Nae books or letters?” 
“Not a thing, 
tisements, a telephone directory, and so 
on. 


except his own adver- 


“The inside office bureau?” 

“Empty as Mother Hubbard’s cup 
board !” 

“The place was ransacked by the 
same folk that emptied the dead man’s 





pockets so as tae leave nae clew,” pro- 
nounced the sibyllike voice. “Mr. 
Gray said he had choc’lates wi’ him. 
Where did he leave them ?” 

“Mary, you’re a wonder!” exclaimed 
the admiring Kerry. “The was 
lying on the divan in the 
where he said he had left it on going 
out for a cab.” 


box 


first room 


“Does nane o’ the evidence show if 
Mrs. Irvin had been to Kazmah's 
before?” 

“Yes. She went there fairly regu- 


larly to buy perfume.” 

“No’ for the fortune-tellin’ ?” 

“No. According to Mr. Gray, to buy 
perfume.” 

“Had Mr. Gray been there wi’ 
before?” 


her 


“No. Sir Lucien Pyne seems to have 
been her pretty tonstant companion.” 

“Do ye suspect she was his lady 
love?” 


“TI believe Mr. Gray sttspects some- 
thing of the kind.” 

“And Mr. Gray ?”’ 

“Tle is not such an old friend as Sir 


Lucien was. But I fancy, nevertheless, 
it was Mr. Gray that her husband 
doubted.” 

“Do ye suspect the puir soul had 
cause, Dan?” 

“No,” replied Kerry promptly; “I 


don’t. The boy is mad about her, but 


¢ 
I fancy she 


just liked his company. 
He’s the heir of Lord Wrexborough, 
and Mrs. Irvin used to be a stage 
beauty. It’s a usual state of affairs and 


than not means nothing.” 
ken folk,” 

“They a’most desairve 
They are bound tae come 


more often 

“T dinna 
Mary 
all they get. 


sich declared 


Kerry. 


tae nae guid end. Where did ye say 
Sir Lucien lived ?” 
“Albemarle Street; just round the 


corner.” 

“Ye told me that he only kepit twa 
sairvents, a cook-hoosekeeper who 
lived awa’ an’ a man—a foreigner ?” 


“A kind of half-baked dago, named 
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Juan Mareno. A citizen of the United 
States, according to his own account.” 
“Ye dinna like Juan Mareno?” 
“He's a hateful swine!” declared 
Kerry with sudden venom. “I’m watch- 
ing Moreno very closely. Coombes is 
at work upon Sir Lucien’s papers. His 
life was a bit of a mystery. He seems 
to have had no relations living, and I 
can’t find. that he even employed a 
solicitor.” 
“Ye'll be 
tian?” 
“The servant? Yes. We'll have him 
by the morning and then we shall know 
who Kazmah is. Meanwhile, in which 
of the offices is Kazmah hiding?” 
Mary Kerry was silent for so long 
that her husband repeated the question: 
“In which of the offices is Kazmah 


Egyp- 


sairchin’ for yon 


hiding ?” 

“In nane,”’ 
surrounded 
ken.” 

“Eh?” cried Kerry, turning his head 
“But the man Brisley was 


she said dreamily. “Ye 


the buildings too late, I 


excitedly. 
at the door all night!’ 

“It doesna’ matter. They have 
escapit.” 

Kerry scratched his close-cropped 
head in angry perplexity. 

“You're always right, Mary,” he said. 
“But hang me if—— Never mind! 
When we get the servant, we'll soon get 
Kazmah.”’ 

“Aye,” murmured his wife. “If ye 
hae na’ got Kazmah the now.” 

“But, Mary! This isn’t helping me! 
It’s mystifying me deeper than ever!” 

“It’s no’ clear eno’, Dan. But for 
sure behind this mystery o’ the death 
o’ Sir Lucien, there’s a darker mystery 
still—sair dark. ’Tis the biggest case 
ye ever had. Dinna look for Kazmah. 
Look tae find why the woman went 
tae him; and try tae find the meanin’ 
0’ the sma’ window behind the big chair. 
¥és." She staring at 
ome distant visible object. “Watch the 


seemed to be 


man Mareno— 


“But Mrs. Irvin——” 

“Ts in God’s guid keepin’.” 

“You don’t think she’s dead ?” 

“She is wairse than dead. Her sins 
have found her out.” The fey light 
suddenly left her eyes and they became 
filled with tears. She turned im- 
pulsively to her husband, ‘Oh, Dan! 
Ye must find her! Ye must find her! 
Puir weak hairt! Dinna ye ken how 
she is suffering?” 

“My dear,” he said, putting his arms 
around her. “What is it? What is it?” 

She brushed the tears from her eyes 
and tried to smile. “°Tis something 
like the second sight, Dan,” she an 
swered simply. “And it’s escapit me 
again. I a’most had the clew to it a’, 
Oh, there’s some horrible wickedness in 
it an’ cruelty an’ shame.” 

The clock on the mantelshelf began 
Kerry was watching his wife’s 
rosy face with a mixture of loving 
admiration and wonder. She looked 
so very bonny and placid and capable 


to peal. 


that he was puzzled anew at the strange 
gift which she seemingly inherited from 
her mother who had _ been equally 
shrewd, equally comely and similarly 
endowed. 

“God bless us all! he said, kissed 
her heartily, and stood up. “Back to 
bed you go, my dear. I must be off. 
There’s Mr. Irvin to see in the morning, 
too.” 

A few minutes later he was swinging 
through the deserted streets, his mind 
wholly occupied with loverlike reflec- 
tions to the exclusion of those pro- 
fessional matters which properly should 
have been engaging his attention. As 
he passed the end of a narrow court 
tation, the gleam of 
attracted 


‘ho 


near the railway 
his silver-mounted malacca 
the attention of a couple of loafers w 
were leaning one on either side of an 
iron pillar in the shadow of the un 
savory alley Not another pedestrian 
was in sight and only the remote night 


sounds of London broke the silence. 
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[wenty paces bevond, the footpads 
silently closed in upon their prey. The 
taller of the pair reached him first, only 
to receive a back-handed blow full in 
his face which sent him reeling a couple 
of yards, 

Round leaped the assaulted man to 


Tac¢ his second assailant. 


“If you two sinarts really want han- 
dling,” he snapped ferociously, “say the 
word, and I'll bash you flat. 

As he turned, the light of a neighbor- 
ing lamp shone down upon the savage 
red yell came from 


face, and a smothe 
ruffian: 
Bill! It’s Red Kerry!” 


pursued by 


the shorter 
lime, 
\Whereupon, as men 

devils, the pair made off like the wind! 


Kerry glared after the retreating 


figures for a moment and a grin of 


fierce satisfaction revealed his gleaming 
Ele turned again and swung on 

toward the The 
incident had done him good. It had 
from his 


teeth. 


his way main road. 


banished domestic matters 


mind; and he was become again the 


champion of justice, 


highly trained 
standing, an unseen buckler, between 
society and the criminal. 
CHAPTER #X., 
A PACKET OF CIGARETTES 
F‘ I_LOWING their dismissal by In 


pector Kerry. Seton and Gray 


walked around to the latter’s chdmbers 
in Pi cadilly ‘| hey pro -eeded in 


silence, Gray too angry for speech and 


Seton busy with reflections. 
Has any one phoned, Willis?” asked 
Gray, as the man admitted them. 
‘No one, sir.” 
They entered a large room which 


combined the characteristics of a library 
with those of a military gymnasium. 
Gray went to a side table and mixed 
drinks. Placing a glass before Seton, 
he emptied his own at a draught. 

“If you’ll excuse me for a moment,” 
he said, “I should like to ring up and 





see if by any possible chance there's 
news of Rita.” 

He walked out to the telephone and 
Seton heard him making a call. 

“Hello! Is Hinkes?”’ he 
asked. “Yes, speaking. Is Mrs. 
at home?” 

A few moments of silence followed, 
then: 

“Thanks. 

He rejoined his friend. 

“Nothing,” he reported and made a 
gesture of angry “TEvi- 
dently Hinkes is still unaware of what 
has happened. hasn’t returned 
yet. Seton, this business is driving me 


that you, 
Irvin 


Good-by,” said Gray. 


resignation. 
Irvin 
mad.” 


He refilled his glass 
looked in his cigarette case began to 


and having 
ransack a small cupboard. 

“Damn it all!’ he 
haven’t got a cigarette in the place!” 


exclaimed. ‘J 


‘I don’t smoke them myself,” said 
Seton, “but I can offer you a cheroot.” 

“Thanks. Thev are a_ trifle too 
strong. Hello! here are some.” 

From the back of a shelf he produced 
a small, plain brown packet and took 
out of it 
oddly. 
evitable cheroots, watched him, tapping 


a cigarette at which he stared 


Seton, smoking one of the in- 


his teeth with the rim of his eyeglass. 

“Poor old Pyne,” muttered Gray, and 
looking up 
“Pyne left 


met the inquiring glance. 


these here.only the other 


awkwardly. “I 
got them, but 
[ 


day,” he explained 


don’t know where he 
special. 


they are something very 
suppose I might as well— 

He lighted one and, uttering a weary 
sigh, threw himself into a deep leather 
covered armchair. Almost immediately 
he was up again. The telephone bell 
had rung. His eyes alight with hope, 
he ran out, leaving the door open so 
that his conversation was again audible 
to the visitor. 

“Yes, yes, speaking. What?” His 
tone changed. “Oh, it’s you, Margaret. 
What? ... Certainly, delighted. 
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No, there’s nobody here but old Seton 
Pasha. What? You’ve heard 
the fellows talk about who were 
out East. that’s the 
chap. 

“You don’t propose to lionize me, I 
hope, Gray?” said Seton, as Gray re- 


him 
Yes, 


Come right along.” 


turned to his seat. 

The other laughed. 

“T forgot you could hear me,” he ad- 
mitted. “It’s my cousin, Margaret 
Halley. You'll like her. She’s a tip- 
top girl, but eccentric. Goes in for 
pilling.” 


“Pilling?” inquired Seton gravely. 
ane, oC. Ss, 


O1 SO 


“Doctoring. She’s 
and about 


Fearfully clever kid ; 


twenty-four 
makes me feel an 


only 


infant.” 

“Flat heels, spectacles, and a judicial 
manner ?” 

“Flat the other. 
She’s awfully pretty and used to look 
simply terrific in khaki. She 
M. O. in Serbia, you know, and after 
ward at some nurses’ hospital in Kent. 


heels, yes; but not 


was an 


She’s started in practice for herself now 
round in Dover Street. [ wonder what 
she wants.” 
Silence fell 
though prompted by different reasons, 


between them; for, al 


both were undesirous of discussing the 


tragedy; and this silence prevailed 
until the ringing of the doorbell an- 
nounced the arrival of the girl. Willis 
opening the door, she entered com- 


posedly, and Gray introduced Seton. 
you at last, 
laughingly. 


I am so glad to have met 
Mr. Seton,” she said 
“Trom Quentin’s many accounts I had 
formed the opinion that you were a 
kind of Arabian Nights myth.” 

“T am glad to disappoint you,” re- 
plied Seton, finding something very 
refreshing in the company of this pretty 
who wore a creased Burberry, and 


girl 
stray 
hair floated about her face in the most 


locks of whose abundant bright 


careless fashion imaginable. 


She turned to her cousin, frowning 
in a puzzled way. 

“Whatever have you been burning 
here?” she asked. ‘There is such a 
curious smell in the room.” 

Gray laughed more heartily than he 
had that night, glancing in 
Seton’s direction. 

“So much for your taste in cigars!” 


laughed 


he cried. 

“Oh!” said Margaret, “I’m sure it’s 
not Mr. Seton’s cigar. It isn’t a smell 
of tobacco.” 

“IT don’t they’re 
cried Gray, laughing louder 


believe made of 
tobacco !” 
yet, although his merriment was _ pal- 
pably forced. 

Seton smiled good naturedly at the 
joke, but he had perceived at the mo- 
ment of Margaret’s entrance the fact 
that her 
Serious business had dictated her visit, 


gaiety also was assumed. 
and he wondered the more to note how 
deeply this odor, real or fancied, seemed 
to intrigue her. 

She sat down in the 
Gray placed by the fireside. 
settled, 
the brown packet of cigarettes 
the little 

“Try one of 
said. ‘They are 
drown the unpleasant odor of 
you complain.” 

Whereupon, the observant Seton saw 


chair which 
When she 
was he unceremoniously — slid 
across 
table in her direction. 
these, Margaret,” he 
great and will quite 
which 


a quick change take place in the girl’s 


expression. She had the same clear 
coloring as her cousin, and now this 
freshness deserted her cheeks and her 
pretty face became quite pale. She 


was staring at the brown packet 
“Where did hem 2” she asked 
quietly. 
\ smile 


Those five 


you gett 


faded from 
words had translated him in 


lips. 


Gray’s 


spirit to room in 


that green-draped 
which Sir Lucien Pyne was lying dead 
He glanced at Seton in the appealing 
way which sometimes made him appeat 


so boyish. 














replied. “I 
Margaret need 
she interrupted. 


“Er—from Pyne,” he 
must tell you, 
“Sir Lucien Pyne?” 

“Ta.” 

“Not from Rita 

Quentin Gray started upright in his 
chair. “No! you mention 
her ?” 

Margaret bit her lip in sudden per- 
plexity. “Oh, I know.” She 
glanced apologetically toward Seton. 

He rose dear 
Miss Halley,” he said, “I perceive, in- 
deed I had perceived all along, that you 


Irvin?” 


But why do 


don’t 


immediately. “My 


have something of a private nature to 


” 


communicate to your cousin—— 
“Seton! 


Mar- 


from one to 


But Gray stood up. 
garet!”’ he said, looking 


the other. “I mean to say, Margaret, 


if you’ve anything to tell me about Rita 
—— Have you? Have you?” He fixed 


his gaze eagerly upon her. 

“T have—yes.” 

Seton prepared to take his léave, but 
Gray impetuously thrust him back, im- 
mediately turning again to his cousin. 

“Perhaps you haven’t heard, Mar- 
garet— he began. 

“I have heard what has happened 
to-night—to Sir Lucien.” 

Both men stared at her silently for a 
moment. 


“Seton has l 


been with me all the 
time,” said Gray. “If he will consent 
to stay, with your permission, Margaret, 
[ should like him to do so.” 

“Why, the girl. 
“In fact I shall be glad of his advice.” 

Seton inclined his head and without 
another Gray 
was too excited to sit down again. He 
stood on the 
fender, watching his cousin 
ing furiously. 

“Firstly, then,” continued Margaret, 
“please throw that cigarette in the fire, 
Quentin.” 

Gray removed the cigarette from be- 
tween his lips and stared at it dazedly. 
He looked at the girl, and the clear gray 


certainly,” agreed 


j : 
word resumed his seat. 


tiger-skin rug before the 
and smok- 
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were watching him with an in- 
scrutable 


eyes 
expression 

“Right-o,”’ he said awkwardly, and 
tossed the cigarette in the fire. ‘You 
used to smoke like a furnace, Margaret 
Is this some new cult?” 

“T still smoke a great deal more than 
is good for me,” she confessed; “but 
don’t smoke opium.” 
The effect of these words upon the 
two men who listened was curious. 
Gray turned an angry glance upon the 
brown packet lying on the table. 
‘Faugh !” 


a handkerchief 


he exclaimed, and drawing 


from his sleeve began 
disgustedly to wipe his lips. 
stared 


tossed his cheroot into the fire and, 


Seton hard at the speaker, 


taking up the packet, withdrew a 


cigarette and sniffed at it critically. 


Margaret watched him He tore the 
wrapping off and tasted a strand of the 
tobacco. 


} 


“Good heavens!’ he whispered 


“Gray, these things are doped!” 
CHAPTER X. 

SIR LUCIEN’S STUDY WINDOW. 

LD BOND STREET 


gloomy and deserted prospect to 


presented a 


Chief — ector Kerry as he turned out 
of Piccadilly and swung along toward 
the premises of 
at the names on some of 


Kazmah. He glanced 
the shop win 
dows as he and wondered if 
the furriers, 


chants dealing in costly wares properly 


passed, 
jewelers and other mer- 


appreciated the services of the Metre 
force. He thought of 
slumbering tradesmen 
in their suburban homes, the safety of 
their stocks wholly dependent upon the 
vigilance of that 
to an unsleeping eye he mentally com- 
pared the service of which he was a 
member. 

A constable stood on duty before the 
door of the Red Kerry was 
known by sight and reputation to every 


politan police 


the peacefully 


unsleeping eye—for 


building. 
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member of the force, and the constable 
saluted as the celebrated chief inspector 
appeared, 

“Anything to report, constable?” 

“Ves: sit.” 

“What ?” 

“The ambulance has been for the 
body and another gentleman has been.” 

Kerry stared at the man. ‘Another 
gentleman? Who the devil’s the other 
gentleman?” 

“T don’t know, sir. He came with 
Inspector Whiteleaf and was inside for 
nearly an hour.” 

“Inspector Whiteleaf is off duty. 
What time was this?” 

“Twelve-thirty, sir.” 

Kerry chewed reflectively before 
nodding to the man and passing on. 

“Another gentleman!” he muttered, 
entering the hallway. ‘““Why didn’t In- 
spector Whiteleaf report this? Who 
the devil 4 

Deep in thought, he walked upstairs, 
finding his way by the light of the 
pocket torch which he carried. A 
second constable was on duty at Kaz 
mah’s door. He saluted 

“Anything to report?’ demanded 
Kerry. : 

“Yes, sir. The body has been re- 
moved and the gentleman with In 
spector——”’ 

“Damn that for a tale! Describe 
this gentleman.” 

“Rather tall, pale, dark, clean-shaven. 
Wore a fur-collared overcoat, collar 
turned up. He was accompanied by 
Inspector Whiteleaf.” 

“H’m. Anything else?” 

“Yes, About an hour ago I heard a 
noise on the next floor——”’ 

“Eh!” snapped Kerry, and flashed 
the light suddenly into the man’s face 





so that he blinked furiously, ‘Eh? 
What kind of noise?” 
“Very — slight. Like something 


moving.” 
“Like something! Like what thing— 
a cat or an elephant?” 





“More like—say, a box or a piece of 
furniture.” 

“And you did—what ?” 

“T went up to the top landing and 
listened.” 

“What did you hear?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

Inspector Kerry chewed very audibly, 
“All quiet?” he asked sharply. 

“Absolutely. But I’m certain I 
heard something all the same.” 

“How long had Inspector Whiteleaf 
and this dark horse in the fur coat 
been gone at the time you heard the 
noise ?” 

“About half an hour, sir.” 

“Do you think the noise came from 
the landing or from one of the offices 
above >” 

“An ofttice, I should say. It was very 
dim.” 

Inspector Kerry pushed upon the 
broken door and walked into the rooms 
of Kazmah. Flashing the ray of his 
torch on the wall, he found the switch 
and snapped up the lights. He removed 
his overall and tossed it on a divan 
with his cane. Then, tilting his derby 
farther forward, he thrust his hands 
into his reefer pockets and stood star- 
ing toward the door beyond which lay 
the room of the murder, in darkness. 

“Who is he?” he muttered. ‘“What’s 
it mean?” 

Taking up the torch, he walked 
through and turned on the lights in the 
inner rooms. For a long time he stood 
staring at the little square window low 
down behind the ebony chair, striving 
to imagine uses for it as his wife had 
urged him to do. The globular green 
lamp in the second apartment was 
worked by three switches situated in 
the inside room, and he had discovered 
that, in this way, the visitor who came 
to consult Kazmah was treated to the 
illusion of a gradually falling darkness. 
Then, the door in the first partition 
being opened, whoever sat in the ebony 
chair would become visible by the 





me O&O & 0e 


- = 


tf 











gradual uncovering of a light situated 
above this hh 


covered agai 


ght being 


Q 


would appar- 


the chair. On 


the figure 


pe 
ently fade 


away. 


It was ingenious and, so far, quite 
clear. but two things badly puzzled 
the inquirer—the little window down 


behind the chair and the fact that all 
the aril 


ering the lights 


angements fou ralsing and low- 


4 +o 41 
ated, not in the 


were sitl 


mah’s 


narrow chamber in which Kaz 


chair stood, and in which Sir Lucien 
‘ 


had been found, but in the room behind 
which the little 


communicated. 


it, the room with win- 


dow 


rhe table upon which the telephone 
tec] 


rested was set immediately under this 


mysterious window, which was_ pro- 


vided with green blind; and the 


switchboard cont 
hight 


of any one seated at the table. 


133 . 
rolling the complicated 


g scheme was also within reach 


-7))] smt 1 oe : 
Kerry rolled mint gum from side 


to side of his mouth and absently tried 
the handle of 


from this interior roon 


the door opening out 
evidently the 
-into the 


office of the establishment 


1 


dor. He knew it to be locked. 


Turning, he walked through the suite 
and out on to the landing, passing the 
constable 
floor, torch 


From the 


and going upstairs to the top 
1] hand. 


main Janding he walked 


along the narrow corridor until he stood 
at the head of the ck stairs The 
doo 1e@are to him bore the name, 
“Cubanis Cigarette ompany.” Ie 
tried the handle. The door was locked, 
as he had anticipated. Kneeling down, 


holding the 
close beside his face and 
indust: 


into the keyhole, 


he ] Cere d 
electric torch 


chewing 


iously. 
Presently he stood up, descended 
back stair, and stood 


reflectively at the 


again, but by the 


staring door com 


municating with Kazmah’s inner room. 
Then, walking along the 
where the stood 
he went in again to 
apartments, but only to get his cane and 


corridor to 
man on the landing, 


the mysterious 
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his overall and to turn out the lights. 
Five minutes later he was ringing the 


late Sir Lucien’s doorbell. 


A constable admitted him and_ he 
walked straight through into the study 


where Coombes, looking very tired but 


smiling undauntedly, sat at a littered 


table studying piles of documents. 


to report?” inquired 





Kerry briskly. 
“The man, Mareno, has gone to bed, 
and the expert from the Home Office 


has been 


4 


brought his cane 
table, 


started nervously. 


| Ix 
inspector WWerry 


down with a crash upon the 


whereat Coombe 


‘So that’s it!” Kerry shouted furi- 
ously. “An ‘expert from the Home 
Office!’ So that’s the dark horse in 


the fur coat. Coombes! I’m fed up 
to the back teeth with this gun from 
the Hlome Office! If I’m not to have 
I'll throw it 
no blasted overseer 
Wait till I] see the 


entire charge of the case, 

checking my 

commissioner! What the devil has the 
I Office ?’ 

; murmured Coombes. 

“But he’s ey bug from the 


Whit 


structed me to stay 





way him. He in 
in the kitchen and 


| while he 


1 \ 

keep an eye on Mareno 

prowled about in here =" 
“Tnstructed you!” cried Kerry, his 


teeth gleaming and his steel-blue 


creating upon Coombes’ 


eyes 
mind an im 


pression that they were emitting sparks. 


“Instructed you! Tl ask 


you a 


que s 


tion, Detective Sergeant Coombes: 
Who is in charge of this case?” 


“Well, I thought you were.” 


“You thought I was?” 
“Well, you are.” 
“Tl am? Very well. You were 


saying——"" 
“IT was that I went into the 
kitchen— 
“Before 
‘instructed 
Coombes 


saVing 


that! 


about 


Something 


Poor smiled pathetically. 
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“Look here,” he said, bravely meeting 
the ferocious glare of his superior. “As 
man to man, what could I do?” 

“You could stop smiling!” snapped 
Kerry. “Hell!” He paced several 
times up and down the room, “Go 
ahead, Coombes.” 

“Well, there’s nothing much to report. 
[ stayed in the kitchen and the man 
from the Home Office was in here 
alone for about half an hour.” 

“Alone?” 

“Inspector Whiteleaf stayed in the 
dining room.” 

“Had he been ‘instructed,’ too?’ 

“T expect so. I think he just came 
along as a sort of guide.” 

“Ah!” muttered Kerry savagely. “A 


, 


sort of guide! Any idea what the 
bogey man did in here?” 
‘He opened the window. I heard 


him.” 

“That’s funny. It’s exactly what I’m 
going to do! This chap from White- 
hall hasn’t got a corner in notions yet, 
Coombes.” 

The room was a large and lofty one 
and had been used by a former tenant 
studio. The toplights had been 
roofed over by Sir Lucien, however, 
but the raised platform, approached by 
two steps, which had probably been 
used as a model’s throne, was a per- 
manent fixture of the apartment. It 
was backed now by bookcases, except 
where a blue plush curtain was draped 
before a French window. 

Kerry drew the curtain back and 
threw open the folding leaves of the 
window. He found himself looking 
out upon the roofs of Albemarle Street. 
No stars and no moon showed through 
the gray clouds draping the wintry sky, 
but a dim and ghostly half light never- 
theless rendered the ugly expanse vis- 
ible from where he stood. 


as a 


On one side loomed a huge tank, to 
the brink of which a rickety wooden 
ladder invited the explorer to ascend. 
Beyond it) were a series of iron gang- 


ways and ladders forming part of the 
fire emergency arrangements of the 
neighboring _ institution. Straight 
ahead a section of building jutted up 
and revealed two smal! windows which 
seemed to regard him like watching 
eyes. 

He walked out onto the roof, looking 
all about him. Beyond the tank opened 
a frowning gully—the Arcade connect- 
ing Albemarle Street with Old Bond 
Street; on the other hand the scheme 
of fire gangways was continued. He 
began to cross the roofs, going in the 
direction of Street. Coombes 
watched him from the study. When 
he came to the more northerly of the 
two windows which had attracted his 
attention, he knelt down and shone the 
ray of his torch through the glass. 

A kind of small warehouse was re- 
vealed, containing stacks of packages. 
Immediately inside the window 
a rough wooden table, and on this table 
lay a number of smaller 
apparently containing cigarettes. 

Kerry turned his attention to the 
fastening of the window. A glance 
showed him that it was unlocked. 
Resting the torch on the sill, he grasped 
the sash and gently raised the window, 
noting that it opened almost noiselessly. 
Then, taking up the torch again, he 
stooped and stepped in onto the table 
below. 

It moved slightly beneath his weight. 
One of the legs shorter than its 
fellows. He reached the floor as 
quietly as possible and instantly snapped 
off the light of the torch. 

A heavy step sounded from outside. 
Some one was mounting the stairs, and 
a disk of light suddenly appeared upon 
the ground-glass panel of the door. 

Kerry stood quite still. 

“Who’s there?” came the voice of the 


Bond 


Was 


packages, 


was 


constable posted on Kazmah’s landing. 
The inspector made no reply. 
cried the 


“Is there any one here?” 
man. 




















The disk of light disappeared and the 
alert constable could be heard moving 
along the corridor to inspect the other 
But the had 
the frosted glass long enough to enable 


offices. ray shone upon 
Kerry to read the words painted there 
in square black letters. They had ap 
peared reversed, of and had 


read thus: 


course, 


SINABUC 
-YOC ETTERAGIC 


CHAPTER XI 
THE DRUG SYNDICATE 
A’ six-thirty that morning Margaret 
Halley was aroused by her maid 
-the latter but half Sitting 
p in bed and switching on the lamp, 
she looked at the card which the girl 
her read_ the 


1 
awake. 


brought to and 


S 


had 
following: 
{CHIEF INSPECTOR KERRY 
G 3 ee 
New Scotland Yard, S. W. I. 


“Qh, dear,” she said sleepily, “what 


in appallingly early visitor. ws the 

bath ready, yet, Janet?” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied the maid, a 

plain, elderly woman of the old 
servant type. ‘‘Shall 


fashioned useful 
I take a kettle int 

“Yes: that will Tell 
Inspector Kerry that I shall not be 


the bathroom?” 
have to do. 


long 

ive minutes later Margaret entered 
her little consulting room, where Kerry 
having adjusted before the 
mirror in the overmantel, was standing 


his tie 


photograph 


doctor in 


taring at a large ot the 


charming lady military unt 
Kerry's 
appreciatively as his glance 


the tall 


dressing gown, the 


form. herce eyes sparkled 
4 rested on 
figure arrayed in woolet 
masculine style of 
disguised the beauty 


She h id 


which by no mean 
of Margaret’s athletic figure. 
7B ps 
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hastily arranged her bright hair with 
deliberate neglect of all affectation. She 
that ultramodern school 
scorns to sue masculine admir- 


belonged to 
which 
ation, but which cannot dispense with 
She 


upon an intellectual basis, an 


it nevertheless. aspired to be 
assessed 
ambition which her unfortunate good 
looks rendered difficult of achievement. 

“Good morning, inspector,” she said 
“I was expecting you.” 
stared curi- 
“Then you know what I’ve 


composedly 
“Really, miss?” Kerry 
ously.‘ ( 
come 
“T think so. 
[ am afraid the 


I 


about ‘ 
sit down: 
rather cold. 


Won't 


room is 


you 


s it about Sir Lucien Pyne?” 
] 


him certainly. I’ve 


replied Kerry, “it concerns 


in communi 
Mr. 


him | 


been 
cation by telephone with Hinkes, 
Monte Irvin’s butler, and from 
were professionally 
va not her regulat medical ad 
vise! but 


Margaret hesitated, glancing rapidly 


at the inspector and then down at the 
writing table before which she was 
seated. She began to tap the blotting 
pad with an ivory paper knife. Kerry 


was watching her intently. 


Upon your evidence, Miss Halley,” 
he said rapidly, “may depend the life 
of the missing woman.” 

“Oh!” cried Margaret. “Whatever 
can have happened to her? I rang up 
as late as two o’clock this morning; 
after that I abandoned hope.” 


‘There’s something underlying the 


case that I don’t understand, miss. I 
look to you to put me wise.” 
She turned to him impulsively. ‘‘] 


will tell you inspector,” she 


1 
I 

all | know, 
I 


assured hin will be perfectly 
trank with 


ss 
‘ood 


have known 


you.” : 
said “Now—you 


Mrs Irvin for a 


Kerry. 
Monte 
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“You didn’t know her when she was 
on the stage?” 

“No. I met her at a Red Cross con- 
cert at which she sang.” 

“Do you think she loved — her 
husband ?” 

“T know she did.” 

“Was there any prior attachment?” 

“Not that 1 know of.” 

“Mr. Quentin Gray ?” 

Margaret smiled rather mirthlessly. 
“He is my cousin, inspector, and it was 
I who introduced him to Rita Irvin. I 
sincerely wish I had never done so, 
He lost his head completely.” 

“There was nothing in Mrs. Irvin’s 
attitude toward him to 


hand’s jealousy f . 


justify her hus- 

“She was always frightfully indis- 
creet, inspector, but nothing more. You 
see, she is greatly admired and is used 
to the company of silly, adoring men. 


Her husband doesn't really understand 


the wavs of these bohemian folk I 
knew it would lead to trouble, soone 
or later.” 

Ah.” Inspector Ke thrust | 
hands into the pe ts of hi cket 
‘Nov r Lucien ?” 

Margare 1 O1 apidly with 
the pape } fe. Ne Lucien bel ved 
t ! ect OF hich Rita had bee a 1¢ i 
ber during her ge careel | this n 
hie adi hel n | he jie € ] 1) d 
offered h 1 lage 131 she did not 
cal tor |! he lea hat 
Way 

Phe in what aid ire for 
i ii i d KK ¢ 

i l! NOW W ¢ are ( Ing ) th 
potnt ynent ly he i ited 
then: “They were both addicted 

“Tes?” 

To drugs 

“En?” Werry’s eyes grew hard and 
fierce in loment. Vhat drugs?” 

“All sorts of drugs. Shortly after 


I became acquainted with Rita Irvin, | 
learned that she was a victim of the 


drug habit and I tried to cure her. | 





regret to say that I failed. At that 
time she had acquired a taste for 
opium.” 

Kerry said not a word, and Mar- 
garet raised her head and looked at him 
pathetically. 

“T can see that you have no pity fo: 
the victims of this ghastly vice, In 
spector Kerry,” she said. 

‘T haven't!” he declared fiercely. “‘] 
admit [ haven’t, miss. It’s bad enough 
in the heathens, but for an Engtish 
woman to dope herself is downright 
unchristian and beastly.” 

“Yet I have come across so many of 
these cases, during the war and since, 
that I have begun to understand how 
easy, how dreadfully easy it is, for a 


woman especially, to fall into the fatal 


habit. Bereavement, or that most 
frightful of all mental agonies, su 
pense, will too often lead the poor 


the path that promises for 





Rita Irvin’s case 1s less 
excusable. I think she must have begun 
drug-taking because of the mental and 
tion resulting from late 
hours and overmuch gayety. The dé 


mands of her 


r 2 ofession proved OO 
at for her impaired nervous enet 





es i 
g 
1 1 1,4 sens lea fe 678 
and she sought ome stimulant wht 
1 Se ons i soh , 
uild enable her to appear bright o1 
‘ 1 - ’ 1 1 Py Ve 
the stage when actually she should havé 
‘ ‘ 
} C1 in sleep that lo 
+ Y 1 ““\7 ] * ? ? 
Vita foree which can be recuperated 
»1no othei r 
aay yped Ker 
| or, al — . 
i an d | ther drug hal 
1 ] 8 1 
| } pa dh ll nd a I 
1 / ' \ 1 ‘ 
lf contre she tempted to 
oO} l b 1 promi Oot a new | 
| 


‘IL believe he wa Quentin Mi 


Gray—had no idea of it either.” 
“Then it was Sir Lucien Pyne who 
was in her confidence in the matter?” 
Margaret nodded slowly, still tapping 


the blotting pad. ‘He used to accom- 


> 2 
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pany her to places where drugs could 
be obtained, and on several occasions 

[ cannot how I believe 
he went with her to some den in China 
due to 


Say many 


town. § It have been Mr. 


Irvin’s discovering that his wife could 


may 


not satisfactorily account for some of 
these absences from home that he was 
led to suspect her fidelity.” 

“Ah!” — said quietly. “I 
shouldn’t wonder. And —he 
thrust out a pointing finger—‘“where 
did she get these drugs?” 
met the 


Kerry 
now’ 


Margaret fierce stare com- 


posedly. “I have said that I shall be 
quite frank,” she replied. “In my 
opinion she obtained them from 
Kazmah.” 

‘“Kazmah !” exclaimed Kerry. 
“Excuse me, miss, but I see I’ve been 


wearing blinkers without knowing it! 
Kazmah’s wa 
Phat 


‘time, inspector. 


1 Bo i35 (0)? 
a aope SnOoOp: 


has been my belief fo. a long 


I may add that | have 


never been able to obtain a shred oi 


, é 
evidence to prove it. I am so keenly 


interested in seeing the people who 


= 1 
WmasKed 


horrible vice 


pander to this 

and dealt with as they merit that | 
have tried many times to find out if 
my suspicion was correct.” 


Inspector Kerry was writhing his 
“Did 


he asked. 


shoulders excitedly. you ever 
Kazmah ?” 


“Ves. 


I asked Rita Irvin to take me, 


but she refused and I could see that the 
request embarrassed her So I went 


| 


aione 


took place 


Describe exactly what | 


MI ir? 


garet Halley stared reflectively a 


the blotting pad for a moment and then 
lescribed a typical séance at Kazmah’ 
onclusion i 
| 


Before I left the place I bought 


k nd ol 


° 1 
incense and ilso a box ot 


bottle of every fume on sale 
some of the 
they all 


sweetmeat; but proved to be 


perfectly harmless. I analyzed them.’ 


Kerry’s eyes glistened with admira 





tion. “We could do with you at the 
Yard, miss!” he said. “Excuse me for 
saying so.” 
Margaret smiled rather wanly. 
“Now, this man 


Kazmah,”’ resumed 


the inspector. “Did you ever see him 
again?” 

“Never. 1 have 
and months to find out who he 


been trying for 


months 


1S. 


Kerry’s face became grim. 
“About ten trained men are trying to 
find that out at the present moment!” 
he stated. 
make-up ?’ 

“He have done so,” 
admitted. “But his 


undisguised and his 


very 


“Do you think he wore a 
may Margaret 
features were ob- 
one 


viously eyes 


would recognize anywhere. They were 


larger than any human eyes I have eve 


seen.’ 
“He couldn’t have been the Egyptian 
who looked after the shop, for in 


e 


Impossible! He did not remotely 
esemble him. Besides, the man to 


remained outside to 
Oh, that’s out 


of the question, inspector. 


hom you refer 


receive other visitors. 


‘The light was very dim: 
Kazmal 
Indeed, 


a dignified gesture of greet 


‘Very dim indeed, and 


never once raised his head. 
except Lor 


ing and one of dismissal, he neve 
moved. His immobility was rather un- 
canny.’ 

Kerry began to pace up and down the 


narrow “He 


bore no resem 


blance to Lucien Pyne, for 





instan he asked 
Margaret laughed outright, and het 
laughte wa so. inoff ; 
musi that the inspect au al 
That’s more hopeless than ever!” she 
said. “Poor Sir Lucien had _ strong, 


mustache, too. But Si 


feel 


He wore a 
Lucien, | sure, was one of 
’s clients.” 


‘Ah,” said Kerry. “And what leads 








w 


pe 
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you to suppose, Miss Halley, that this 
Kazmah dealt in drugs ?” 

“Well, you see, Rita Irvin was always 
going there to buy perfumes, and she 
frequently sent her maid as well.” 

“But you say that the perfume was 
harmless.” 

“That which sold to 
visitors was harmless, inspector; but 


was casual 
I strongly suspect that regular clients 
vere supplied with something quite 
ditferent. You see | know no fewer 
than thirty unfortunate women in the 
West [End of 
simply helpless 
and | think it more than a coincidence 
that upon their dressing tables | have 


London alone who are 


slaves to various drugs, 


almost invariably found one or more 


of Kazmah’s peculiar antique flasks.” 
Inspector Kerry’s jaw muscles pro- 
“You speak of 


truded conspicuously. 


patients?” he asked. 


Margaret nodded her head. ‘\When 


a woman becomes addicted to the drug 
I she explained, “she sometimes 
shuns her regular medical adviser. | 


have many patients who came to me 


originally, simply because they dared 
ot face their family doctor In fact, 
since | gave up army work, my little 
practice has threatened to develop into 


that of a drug-habit specialist.” 


“Tave vou tax¢ 1 any of these people 
with obtaining drugs from Kazmah?” . 

‘Not directly It ould have been 
undiplomatic. But I have tried to sur 
prise them int telling me, Untfor 
tunately, these poor people are as 
cunning as any other kind of maniac; 
f¢ of course it becomes a form of 
mania. They recognize that confession 


might lead to a 


stoppage of supplies 
i 2 1} 


the eventuality thev most dread.” 


“Did you examine the contents of 
any of these flasks found on dressing 
tables ?” 


“T rarely had an opportunity; but 
when J] did. they pre ved to contain ) 
fume when thev contained any 


‘Ty? ys . ] it] 
tim, mused Kerry, and althe ugh 





in deference to Margaret, he had denied 
himself chewing gum, his jaws worked 
automatically. “And now | gather that 
Mrs. Monte Irvin expressed a wish to 
see you last night?” 

“Yes. 


ened with a shortage of cocaine——” 


\pparently she was threat- 
“Cocaine was her drug?” 

She had tried them 
all, poor silly girl! You must under- 
stand that for a habitual drug taker 
suddenly to be deprived of drugs would 


“One of them. 


lead to complete collapse, perhaps 
death. And during the last few days 
| had noticed a peculiar nervous symp- 
tom in Rita Irvin which had interested 
me. Finally, the day before yesterday, 
she confessed that her usual source of 
supply had been her. Her 
words were very vague, but I gathered 
that some form of coercion was being 


closed to 


employ ed,” 

“With what object ?” 
But 
words, ‘They will drive me mad,’ and 


seemed to be in a dangerously nervy 


“|. have no idea. she used the 


condition. She said that she was going 


to make a tinal attempt to obtain a 
supply of the poison which had become 
‘T cannot do with- 


indispensable to her 
‘But if they refuse, 


out it!’ she said. 
will yout me some?” 
“What did vou say ?” 


3) begged of her. as I had done on 


many previ us occasi ris, -t0 place her- 

self in my hands. But she evaded a 

direct answer, as is the way of on 

licted to this vice. ‘Tf | canne ret 
by to-morrow,’ she said, ‘J 


( ) 9 
be mad or dead. Can | 


| told her that I would prescribe 
cocaine for her on the distinct unde 


tanding that, from the first dose, she 
was to place herself under my care 
for a cure.” 


Yesterday afternoon, 


while | was awav O1 


an important case, 


” Margaret's 


1e came here. Poor Rita! 











soft voice t 


this note.” 
From a le 
of 


sheet pa 


inspector. | 
the W 


TD 


‘Why 


riting 
ar \ 
aren 


with pain a 


bring enough 


The 


Hello! 
glance 


Halley 


tter rack she took a square has got control of the lives of—it may 
per and handed it to the be thousands—drug slaves! 
le bent his fierce eyes upon Kerry teeth cl ed th a ha ) 
li i Iv lat and shaky. Snap \t ast. he said, "Ll see where 
largaret he read aloud. the smart from the Home Office comes 
’t vou at home: lL an wild in 
nd feel I am going mad. ‘The Secretary of State has ap 
Come to me directly you return and _— pointed pecial independent com 
1 to keep me alive. I *  missione to inquire into this hellish 
re’s no finish!” trafh replied Margaret earnestly | 
d up from the page Ma im glad to say that | have helped in 
*s eyes were dim getting this done the representation 
he d pa ed oO} my coming ind whicl have made to my uncle, | ord 
went to Kazmah ( Can vou W1 yrough., But I give you my 
doubt that that it she went fo1 word rector Kerry hat I have 
vo! de a { inet a re] ; I rhe otl f 1 ) } more 
do ) il l t¢ tell ie n ‘ hin 
I \ | Vil ct di t i in Ne] | q] NVerry eves he reely 
\ ere el I know to 
1 d in ] vula Mro t} Ho e Office represen 
more than on elvel ( ore whom | have al ly given 
l ed at | rangel evide éi 
too ecto she said ( spector K y took up hi 
\ g to t ick of enter- ] ( nd ov ll trom ye chair 
1) of r British drug ny h he had placed them, and hi 
)) | irmacist ire ea vag e¢ 3} bowed with a 
‘ ent on illicit stock ne urte le burned to learn 
and Am« i. But do you © part e disdained to obtain 
ice of these smuggled them f 1 Ww \ 
ly become so high as to “(ood morni M Halley,” he 
€ m1 ny < r a . id | im great indebt to ve 
\ re you driving at, HH Iked stiff mm the room and 
out of the martment with t waiting 
Somebody had made a ! ) n the d 
ued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


To be contin 
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| ype 


rembled. ‘“Iook—she left 


wicked syndicate that ever was formed 








Do not forget that the 


week, and that you will not have long to 


installment of this serial 





corner in contraband drugs. 
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6 Harold de Polo 


S any detective will tell you, 
about the 
fallacy in the game is the 
belief of the 
public that an enemy of the law can 
usually be spotted by bearing and ap- 


most pathetic 


great general 


pearance. There was a_ perfect 
example of this assertion on the late 
afternoon train bound fiom New York 
to Hartford and points beyond. In the 
day coach, on the pleasantly sunny side, 
sat a woman who was known to the 
police of practically every fair-sized 
city in the country, a woman who bore 


the rather odd sobrijuet of “Window 


Lillian.” 


The bets are a hundred to one—nay 


a thousand to one—that not one human 
being in a hundred thousand would 
have taken her for a thief. Rather, one 
would have thought she was a distinctly 
successful and efficient business woman. 
She had that resolute chin and clear 
eye and “alive” face of the typical 


American 


in what was formerly 


yoman who has made good 
considered a 
man’s work She was outwardly 


garbed in a trim tailored blue suit that 


bordered on the severe, a plain yet 
jaunty toque, and a pair of low-heeled, 
well-shaped ties. About her neck she 








1 | 4 1 
wore a sapphire pendant, the onl 
: 1 | ] st) +] 
jewelrn ine showed. incidentally, tie 
was reason for this. It happened to be 


the gift of some one very dear to her 
the husband and confederate who was 
to meet her when she reached 
Hartford! 
Window Lillian presumably was ab 
sorbed in a popular weekly periodical— 


presumably, remember. Instead, she 


was watching every single move of 


every single male passenger in th¢ 
You could not have told this 

and there is also another thing you 
could not have told. Although her face 


was bland and serene, inwardly she was 


coach. 


raging. Indeed it had been one of the 
worst afternoons, one of the worst trips 
that she had ever experienced in her 
varied career. Not an acceptable vic- 
tim had as yet come into sight, and the 
trip was nearly over. New Haven, in 


fact, was the next stop. Several men 


about to leave the train at various halts 
had seemed eligible, but in the end there 
had been some little detail wrong. She 
was an expert and cautious worker who 


never took a stupid chance. lo add to 


her exasperation, she detested traveling 
; , 
coacn 


in a day She preferred 








Pullman, but that was hopeless when 
{ InecSs Was ¢ mcerned. One could not 

passenger, in such a case, to ope 
a ww; one mu f necessit | 
1 1x er au the 1) Oh > 
wa ell ng he self, the € were  ( 
bi I to he tal k! 

ut Wind Lillian, as the t1 

irened o ie fact that it was ay 
proaching New JHlaven, und 


signs of departure. at 


and got down his two heavy bag 
om tl rack above \s he turne 
placed them on the seat Wa low lillian 
: 1 
spoke 
‘Oh, | beg vour pardon,’ she sai 
, , 


ling that frank, honest, comrade! 


snule that he possessed, “but would 
eet 
you mind raising this window: it 


getting so frightfully stuffy in here, and 
these windows are always so stiff! 


TT 
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long for a couple of 
shaven and exceedingly jolly-lookif% blocks in silence, and then he showed 


The man, a_ prosperous, smooth- They traveled a 


person, immediately came to the rescue, his anxiety 





‘Not a bit—not a bit, my dear lady,” a. ‘ly, Lil, maybe a little more than 

he replied with a jovial smile. ‘“‘Pleas car fare, what? Gee he added g] y 

re, | assure you!” “lve had one otten time, I[ have 
“says . ‘verything on the blink!” 
\Window Lillian smiled and mur- Everything on th Ink - 





mured her thanks. The thanks she was “Maybe, Mac,” she chided quizzicall 
murmuring in her inmost heart, how- “Maybe I annexed enough even for 
e\ were occasioned by the fact that return car fare—and the hotel bill!” 

oat was left unbuttoned and his “Good stuff—good stuff,” he compli 
watch chain intimated that the time mented, looking quite satisfied. 


piece on the end of it would be a de- \gain, for several blocks, they went 








| | 3] along in silence Her husband was 
cidedly worth-while one to possess, sae ine ca ; aan? 5 
5; : , mittee tee Sis ciaee Team cartel 
Che proceeding did not take long; it Watcning her—we ng her with plain 
, , ‘ Ti Suddenly. hoy ae. as nal 
was over with marvelous quickness and pride. sy Neen, ee ced 
plicity. Ile leaned across her, 3? 5U = 
P rf . “ Nway | ] Ss | t sannh rt ) ( 
stayed for an instant at the unruly ay, +1, WHETe S that sappaire pen 
‘ s 4 ’ ant I o c? *Thaanha 
)\ nd the ed back. A gave you Anougnt you alway 
' 
’ wore it: 
] VIndo pe ively bum, 1¢ * 1 ry , 1 
] other of his likable grins ’ sane es Agios a ei 1 Her 
ah 1] ’ 399 I e seemed i c is well a vhitel 
ey really re aren't they? ré- ‘ _ 
\ : os Te nd S o ner throat 
Lillian ‘But vou’re so kind. 
ii They groped there for a oment, and 
ot a bit ea e, | assure you | 1 
n the n grinded to a stop, he onto her knees. Sv e Sat, staring into 
ecired hic } y nd with ther = 
Ss I 11 DaAgS, ind vith anotner ‘ } , ; +1 { he | 
PAL 4 « \ ~ v i i > 
iri iy nod, wa Fone, \nd Window until he ] id au ned he} with 
1 i] | ) a \ yened ie V 
rine once more got the a 
ey \ 
inde overth lipped a heavy YX7211 T3 ] 
a oe : , Well, Lib he doy 
gold watch into the neat pigskin purse Wi 1 Abt « -_— 
I Vil 11 iT l 1@1 
1 ' 
I he 1: ¢ | ed Hey ords 
came ) ( dly 
eer 1 . 
riarttore he a met by het “Wel] i te ’* She le n 
: 1] | es 
nd. According to their rigid rule sé 
> 2 rig ’ tence unfinished, and began again. It’s 
nothing that could even faintly be con a ] { 
z - 1 o- one on ( ) € nad la 
ed as suspicious was utterec itil . 
| ed until pend: nt just 1 ; New Haven 
they were fely in a taxi, chugging off T teeny teat. tas fal ity 
» <n Nat ( ¢ l th 1\ 11 
1 hote | 
e y gei And there I go and pinch a 
veel, 2g 1 ne Wi ered, “how’s watcl \ Ww } ) r hut 
tr} el 
t i da oO! a | ndred id t 
( ell he eplie with a hu ind lose ' endan hat 
is smile at him, “I guess I grabbed have « cool half thousand! M 
1 ra \1 ' 
] rl 29? . +29 ¢ a1 1 . : 1 
Phat O he muttered happily, take it trom me! J] neve even dreamed 
, : ‘gab ‘ ri 
| ing that she was prone to treat of it! | one on me, all right; 1t's one 
1g 1 thing lightly on me!’ 
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by Cecil H. Bullivant 


Il.THE MAZE 


CHAPTER I. 

THE AFFAIR IN LEINSTER GARDENS 
HE hands of the old lantern 
clock pointed to 
Garnett Bell 
gether the papers on his desk 


eight. 


gathered _ to- 


and leaned back in his chair with a 


sigh of infinite content. From where 


he sat he could see into the adjoining 
J > 


room, where, standing before the 
mirror, her deft hands tilting a pretty 
le 


hat to just the most becoming an 
was Natalie Gray. 


Bell watched her in silent admi 
ation. It had made such a difference 
—her coming into his life. Now, when 
the day’s work was done, instead of 
sitting up far into the early hours of 
the morning grappling with some 
stupendously baffling case, there was 
Natalie to be taken out, Natalie to dine 
with, entrancingly happy 
spent in the society of one of the most 


hours to be 


charming girls in all London, 

“Oh, do hurry, dear; I’m just long- 
ing to be done with work, and to have 
only you to think of.” 

The words, quietly spoken, but tendet 
in their sincerity, died on his. lips as 
whirred and 
Natalie vanished through the doorway. 


the outside telephone 


Bell could hear her voice, but what 
she was saying came only in an indis- 
tinct musical murmur, which ceased 
abruptly as she put down the receiver 
and hurried back into the room. 

“’m afraid, dear, we shan’t get our 
evening together after all,’ she said 
with a smile that hid her disappoint- 
ment. “Some one wants to speak to 
you. Yes, a man, but he’s so excited 


I can hardly make head or tail of what 
he wants.” 

Bell heaved himself from the chair 
ind crossed the room quickly. 


asked, picking up the 
instrument. “Yes, Mr. Bell is speaking. 
What do you want?” 

\ rough, uncultured voice tremored 


\ 
at the far end of the wire. 


‘Something’s happened, sir. Can 
you come now? No, I can’t tell you 
what it is, but [ must see you at once.” 


\ frown deepened the lines of Vell’s 
} 


brow. 
“Where are you ?” he asked tersely. 
“Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park. It’s 
urgent, sir—very urgent I’m his 


butler. My 


Do come quickly.” 


name’s Spriggs 
opriggs. 
“What number?” 
The detective jotted it down on the 
pad beside the instrument. 


—_ 
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“J daren’t lose another moment si 

There was fear, vibrant fear, in the 
shaking tones, and Bell felt a curious 
thrill of excitement keying him up to 
this sudden strange silence broken by 
a terrified scream. It hung for a mo- 
ment on the wires, died down to a 


Then all wa 


Bell called again, but no reply came 


s still. 


ch king sob. 





back. The receiver snapped on to the 
hook, and with quick, nervously im 
patient strides he was back in the room 
where Natalie patiently awaited him. 
We shan't get our 


together after all.” 


“I’m sorry, dear. 


evening 
hone in 


He drew something that 


the glow from the pink-shaded lamp 
and slipped it into the pocket at his hip. 


Natalie’s eyes narrowed in surprise 

“That’s what | 
your work, dear—that you have to go 
this 
deny it; 


hate so much about 


alone. Oh, 
dangerous 


Yard ab 


on cases like 


needn’t 


you 





case on. Do you 





Bell crushed a soft hat over his head 
and | sed he YO d by 

RB r not. It may be noth: ft 
ll. But I rather fear— 

at through the do ind halt 

y d 1e stairs before the ence 
\ ( nd th a little pang the 
oj] < zed t] it | \ POT thout 
telling he his destination. 

\ drizzling rain w falling and a 

| ol mist, blo 1 ll fro. the 
1 1 settled ove London with 
the eht and depression of a wet 
blanket. 

Bell shi ed and turned up the collar 
( vat. The contrast between the 
auticipated evening of pleasure with the 
£1 | oved and the dde a Nn 
0 is to 
to 1 ( He st per a itt 
wpa Nl \ Oo he a» wl are 
uy ] call and ardly anath 
niatized Mr, Albert Spriggs 
mon ich might d where 

here as more han < r | £ 


t¢ lephonk 


MlessaLe. 
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How had a man like Spriggs—an or- 
dinary ‘“gentleman’s gentleman,” as he 
knew such men delighted to call them- 
selves—how in the fortune, 
had Spriggs got to know of him? And 


name of 


what was the nature of his wants, that 


he could not 


a moment to detail 
And why the 
And why 


> 
) 


stay 
them over the phone? 
sudden silence ? 
the horrid cry that still lingered in | 
glad of the 


companionship of the thing of lead 


mysterious 
17° 
Cis 
memory and made him 
and steel that reposed in the pocket at 
his hip: 

The sense of impending action dis- 
sipated his natural disappointment. At 
Leinster Corner he jumped out and, 
turning hi; the mist-wreathed 
park, where leafless trees dripped cold 


hurried 


1 1 
Dback ON 


pools to the sodden earth, 


along the deserted street. 


The season was in full swing, but 
restaurant and theater land had long 


since claimed their own, and long gaps 





of dark, unlighted houses, Simistel 
looking in the murky gloom, frowne 
at him as he scanned their doorw 

At last he Came tC the numbe 
ny rigg had gi el 1 ig cre n-c¢ 
piace 0 tories whose C 
curtained windows stared like unseen 
eyes into the fe y nig 

Bell cleared the teps al a bound and 
came to a halt in the dense shadow « 
the portico, his hand on the ele 
bell. He bent his head and listene 
but above the dull, far-away oar of 
lite cityward no whirring ! was 
to be hear Something 1S] ou 
ke an oath left him frie pres ed 
| n agi but all was silen 
‘ P 

] if | ir¢ de COC 

d turnec vay But in turning 
coat sleeve brushed against the gleaming 
handle of the door and it gave softly 


Inward. 

Phis, trifling in itself, invested every 
thing with a different aspect. As he 
stood for an instant motionless in the 
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spacious gloom of the hall a curious 
indetinable feeling that something was 
wrong, that somewhere in that dark, 
untenanted mansion he would stumble 
across the key to the butler’s strange 
call and the stranger cry, prompted him 
to quick action. Sending a loud call 
through the house, he shut the door 
with a bang and fumbled for his electric 
torch. There was that in the oppressive 
stillness and the impenetrable opacity 
that was getting on his nerves, and 
though the echo of his voice still 
trembled faintly in the air, he felt a 
deeper sense of solitude than he had 
ever before known. 

To add to this, he had come without 
his electric torch. Always quick of 
action, Bell groped his way blindly for 
ward, his right arm outstretched, with 
the fingers moving swiftly over the sur 
face of the wall for the ever-present 
switch. He found it, the knob clicked 
noisily, but no responding gleam an 
swered the touch. 

And then, in a moment, the silent 
house in Leinster Gardens assumed the 
proportions of a place of horrors, for 
his ungloved hand came to*fest on soft, 
vielding human flesh, and at the touch 
—at which his whole body thrilled with 
excitement—the form slipped away. 
He swung round, but something heavy 
swished through the air, fell about his 
head and shoulders, and while the cry 
that rose to his lips was strangled in 
his throat, the pad which strong hands 
pressed over his mouth gave out a 
subtly sweet perfume that quickly 
robbed him of consciousness. 

for a minute or two he struggled 
fiercely, but the grip upon him grew 
more relentless, and soon he slipped to 
the floor, inert, helpless. 


Hours seemed to have passed before 
Garnett Bell fought his way back to a 
knowledge of understandable things. 
But even then his head ached and 
throbbed so terribly that he could only 


lie there panting for breath and in 
wardly upbraiding himself for having 
fallen so hopelessly into the trap which 
had been prepared for him, 

At last, however, life began to return 
to his numbed limbs and, staggering to 
his feet, he searched through his dis- 
ordered clothes and found a box of 
matches. 

The little slip of pine sizzed and 
flared in his shaking hand; he held it 
high above his head and looked around 
him in startled stupefaction. 

The flickering gleam made a tiny 
circle of light in a huge and exquisitely 
furnished apartment, whose windows 
were curtained and_ shuttered, and 
whose thickly carpeted floor bore wit 
ness to a dreadful tragedy. 

\gainst the blackness of a big as- 
trakhan rug before the tireless grate a 
white face, horribly distorted 
horror-filled staring eyes, looked up at 


him, a face.so repulsive and nerve 


shattering in its terror that even Be 
shrank back momentarily appalled 
Murdered!” he 


cried and, bending low, he put his ear 


“(Good Heaven! 
They touched 
his face, ice cold in death. 

\ solitary candle in a carved ma 


hogany stick stood upon an_ open 


close to the man’s lips. 


escritoire. Dell lit it and made a search 
ing examination of the room. Every 
thing was in disorder—chairs over 
turned, cushions Hung here and there, 
and the door hangings half torn from 
the rings of the portiér« 

‘Poor wretch. He made a despx rate 
fight for life,” the detective decide 
and, kneeling again by the dead man’s 
side, he started on a closer examination 

TI s that of as 


Che body w: 
out sixty. His clothe 


t ut, finely 
built man of al 

were of good quality and well cut, and 
the collar and shirt front, disarranged 
and crumpled in the death struggle 
were of pure linen: About the throat, 
marks of discoloration, where maniacal 
strength had crushéd out the very 





al 
0. 


al 
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breath of life, were already deepening ; 
and the white, flabby fingers showed 
evidence of the brutal force with which 
a couple of rings had been ruthlessly 
torn away. 


Across 


the. lifeless breast the frag 
ment of a gold chain trailed, broken 
with which the murderous 


watch. \ 


under 


in the hurry 
tried to 
wallet, with one cover torn, lay 
the grate, and in the 
stecl fender a purse containing sixpence 


assailant gel the 


corner of the 


and a fev copper coins. 
“Robbery undoubtedly,” Bell decided, 


and, discovering a key still in the lock 


of the door. he dashed into the street 
and made for the nearest lighted house. 
From there he tele] honed news of 


Scotland Yard, and 
half a 


and plain clothes of- 


his dis 


within a quarter « hour 


f an 


dozen detectives 


ficers were on the spot. 
! 


Ins} ector 
+1} first to 


trie Inst 


Detective 
Fox, was mong 
appearance, 

Something rather 


startling and fresh 
] f %e 


in the annals of crime, isnt it, for a 
: 4] 1 hi 
dete e to be in the house while the 
mur taking pli he interjected, 
1 f f 4 4 ] Fs 4 £ 
| ( Ol Orlcee OOK moves ot 
Be 
A 1 + 394 > 
O fe ot into b« Gark 
eyes 
‘ i 
1 I aea Herore 
1 ».11 1 x 
| \ Bel vered YO Set 
1 1 1 
the gy they used on me must have 
beer f O1 ( me te ome 
r¢ 1 nn 
| ed a l¢ dark ha 
ho e¢ ry mal 
Cc, o 
| ‘4 “4 | ( 
1 1 ] ] 
( ld { lil ¢ \ ny 
it 
det 1 vel 
| ] 4 { 
114 me LLETC \ iC 
, 
Vol eit O71 hat p¢ 
] ay} x lh: 
€ peo] f ¢ ( hang¢ 
} , +} } 
Ve ( eC the Tlie O¢€ b calle 
1 
through to me about two minute past 
soht . 4 i 
eight left at once and arrived here 
t 
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“You can swear to the time?” 

“Certainly. I looked at my watch 
as I passed the lighted portico of the 
house opposite.” 

“Then the who 
in the hall 

‘A man—probably 
that | 
cloth was wound so quickly 


person 
Was it a man or a@ woman: 
but 


can’t be quite sure, because the 


two— about 


over my 


head and the drug worked with such 


swiftness that I can only remember 
striking a few feeble blows before I 


collapsed.” 
“Then it’s possible there was only 


rson present besides you and the 


one pe | 
murdered man?” 

‘T think two. The flesh I touched as 
the switch 


1 4 
could swear to that. 


my hand was groping fot 


was a woman's. | ee 
\ curious smile flitted over Barkleigh 
Fox's saturnine face “Of course, on 


that subject vou are nov competent 


judge,” he said, making a few rapia 
notes 
ell shot him an angry but careft 
glance. “Only a_ fool 


restrained 





wouldn’t know the difference,” he re 
torte 1 
Fox sho hi he; d. “lm no oO 
‘ ( le ( l\ Hye 1 
Phe 1 nN oh only ecent} hav 
Hi ed fih ' vouns l cé 
( d be ~ as Se 1 a won 6 
Possil But ¢ el and qual 
ot the | e nevel the sam | inl 
Tam qu d dee [ hold 
Opi ion ti e were 1 least twe 1 | 
usiness 
a lly. I do thi ry, Fo 
epics th: super ur of 
| 
s ince h al 1\ made Garnett 
| S cion pon { 
ig ( \ es , 
« \ ere only Tew 1 € 
before the murd was committed. 
N he has vanished, ITeaven kn 
where [f he didn’t commit the crime, 
who did? And why isn’t he here to 


clear himself ?’ 


Bell smiled. 





“Now you’re asking me something 
which I can’t explain. 
“At present? Then you mean later 
I » 


on—=——— 


“That, if you can't, [ shall fight this 
case toa satisfactory termination. One 
never knows, Mr. Fox, but it might 

i say it might be said, by evilly disposed 


persons, that 1 had had a hand in the 


l’ox’s sallow cheeks flushed a dull, 


angry red. “You're only putting 


thoughts into my mind, Bell.” 


“On the contrary, I’m merely telling 


you what you'd like to be able to Say. 
lLlowever, we won't bandy words. The 
case is in your hands. 1| see the chief 
means to turn it over to you, and as 
your opinion and mine don’t coincide, 
we shall work along. different lines, 
and only come together at the end.’ 
“Then vou are not going to presup- 
pose Spriggs guilty?’ 
pi 
‘Which rests entirely on vour ability 


Ldmiuttea Put one da he’ll t n 
1) 
“Ww t makes hink so 

| teleph ning to me.” 
““\ blind. Had he needed assistance, 


he would have rung up the Yard.” 
ily Some people have 


an aversion to the Yard. Either they 


] at oe ° +1 » 
don’t want undue publicity, or they 


don’t want to run the risk of seeing 
hae rr 
heir case bungled. I think for the 
; 4 +1 9” 
present we can leave it there 


er “TE 


[ were Sir Henry, I should forbid you 


lox went scarlet with an 


. 
g 
ving anything to do with the matter,” 
he declared. 


made a note of something 


, 


which, apparently, Fox had not seen. 
‘He can’t. I’m free to gang my own 
it, which sometimes is very fortunate 
- you and your colleagues.” 

ox smiled sourly. ‘So you think. 
Now mark my words. When you get 


to the bottom of this affair, you'll find 
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there wasn’t a woman in the case at all. 
To me, the whole thing is plain as a 
pikestatf. Spriggs did the murder, and 
e 


robbery was. th motive. Chis poor 


fellow apparently was a man of means. 
He came here with Spriggs, who, as 
far as | can make out, appears to have 
been his valet, and who, giving way 
to a sudden fit of covetousness, slew 
his master for the sake af his jewelry 
and the money on him. The gold 
watch, broken in the struggle, he left 
behind—probably lost his nerve when 
he heard you at the front door. Your 
coming in so quickly upset his plans 
He downed you and made off.” 

Bell gave a quiet laugh “You’ve 
built up a splendid case against Albert 
Spriggs. I mean to start in and prove 


whether or not you are right. 
“Of course I’m right I’ve never 
come across a clearer case.” 


With that the two detectives parted. 


DARKENS G SUSPICIONS 


|! was annoying to “Bell, that  un- 
expected turt in the great pear 
robbery should have taken him of 
to Paris and have detained him there for 
the best part of a fortnight, when all the 
while he was on tenterhooks to. get 
to the bottom of the Leinster Gardens 
mystery. 
Of course |] had te nake a flyi 


return visit to attend the inquest, the 


only tangible res of wh \ the 
issuing of a irrant for the arrest of 


iused his master’s deatl 


however, he left the matt entirely in 
the hands of Natalie Gray until the 
successful termination o the pearl 


robbery case left him free to 
his flat and to gather up the threads 
of what promised to be a most fasct 
nating but baffling mystery. 

Natalie had all the available facts at 


her finger tips. 
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“T interviewed the owner of the 
house as you directed me,” ex- 
plained, ‘‘and he says that he never saw 
the murdered man in his life. Six 
weeks ago, Spriggs called at his office 
and, explaining that his master had sent 


she 


him on ahead to make all arrangements, 
he paid a substantial deposit and took 
the house furnished for three months.” 
Bell nodded. “Have they succeeded 
in establishing his identity?” 
forward, but 
not until after the inquest. They ex- 
plained that the published description 
of the dead man hadn’t awakened their 
suspicions until the further details came 


“Several people cam¢ 


out at the inquest, when three persons 
voluntarily presented themselves and 
positively identified the body as that of 
a Mr. Marcus Shields, a wealthy manu- 
facturer of Dewsbury.” 

“So far so good. Do you know who 
these people are?” 
head. “J 


down to the Yard hoping some one 


Natalie shook her went 


would give me the information, but 
Barkleigh Fox is in charge of the case 
and he refuses to let any of his sub- 
ord ites Say anvthing . 

Hs That’s a nuisance. It rather 
looks as though Fox has been able to 
steal a march on me during my absence, 
How about Spriggs?” 

| 


he police know nothing. He hasn’t 
been seen since the night of the crime. 


Before then, he was constantly in and 
i which aj 


parently he 


+ 


ws B “end © hi 
Was getting ready for his master. 
‘ 1 4 7 ’ 


Phen Mr. Shields hadn't been stay- 
ng in thi place 

\ ¢ lL wet up to De but id 
found that he had been leading a 
bache or lite and h d a uit of roon 
at the Whitley Hotel, with the man 
Spriggs to look after hin By closely 
questioning the servants, I picked up 


For the last six months 
had been in very 


doctors 


several things. 
p\ Ir. Shields 
health. 


we rk and 


po 1 
said incessant 


life he led 


The 
the 


lonely 


were 
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seriously. undermining his vitality, so 
they advised him to take a holiday—a 
long holiday in London, The upshot 
was that he sent his man to town, told 
him to take a comfortable house in a 
but 
promised to follow as soon as Spriggs 


quiet select neighborhood, and 
sent word that everything was ready. 
He left noon and 
went straight to his death.” 

Bell’s brow was puckered in lines of 


Yorkshire before 


deep thought. 

“Altogether a most perplexing case. 
I wish I knew the names of the three 
who identified the dead 
I wonder why they didn’t come forward 
before.” 


“ 


persons man. 


Probably because, failing to find the 
missing Spriggs, the authorities kept the 
whole case as quiet as possible,” the 
girl suggested. 


“Well, 


that. Did you learn how long Spriggs 
, 


there may be something in 


had been with his master ?’ 


“Ves. Letween eleven and twelve 
years. He went to him when quite a 
lad as page, and after became a 


WW ard 
| ’ 


sort of genera factotum. 


“How did the hotel people speak of 
Shields’ treatment of his butler?” 
“The older man regarded him almost 


in the light of a son.” 
“What kind of a man 
You 


whe nN he 


was Shields 


must remember I saw him only 


‘““A self-made man: he had risen from 
the people, but was gene rous and kind 
hearted. And Spriggs, they = say 
although a bit of a rough diamond, wa 


a very good sort and devoted to hi 


looking over his notes 
lendidly, and though 
lead 


what you vered doesn’t 


t is sure 


moment, 


what 


us very far at th 
later on. But 

j 7 ° > ] wr" 

understand is—why the murderer left 

valuable gold watch on 

Fox says he was disturbed 


to come i I can’t 
an extremely 
the body. 
and, in his fright, made off without it 
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But I maintain, if robbery was the 
motive, that the watch would have been 
taken. It wouldn’t have meant a 
second’s delay to give another sharp 
snatch to the chain—a very old and 
frail one; this would have brought the 
watch away, and as it evidently cost a 
is 


1g 


sum of money and the case is a 
very weighty one, its melting-down 
value would be worth while. 
why should Spriggs murder and rob his 
master after being with him all those 


Besides, 


years, during which he was very kindly 
treated and, as you've just said, very 
well paid?” 

“Then you don’t regard him as the 
guilty one?’ 

“There seems little to suggest it— 
except his flight. You have to remem- 
ber, he deliberately rang me up and 
asked me to come at once. Now, this 
apartment is only about twenty minutes’ 
taxi ride from Leinster Gardens. Ac- 
cording to the watch, which had been 
badly broke: in the struggle and had 
topped at four minutes past nine, 


Marcus Shields met his death about an 


hour after Spriggs was telephoning to 
me. For at four minutes past eight | 
Now, did that 
cry come from Spriggs or from Mr. 
Shields? If from Mr. Shields, Spriggs 
would hardly turn from the telephone, 
when sending for me, to murder his 


heard a crv in the house. 


master; if from Spriggs, then it was 
evidently a cry of surprise over some 
thing which was just happening and 
which, apparently, he feared would 
ge silence 


happen. Then comes a strat 


which I am utterly at a loss to under 


ART, 399 
‘Because Spriggs had delivered his 


essage. He must have known as he 


had ziven me the address, and as he 
d impressed upon me the necessity 
t r Cc in a a time FT Wd 
I my comimg at once, nat 1 WoUuId 
se no time. I called again and got 


no answer. It is inconceivable he could 
have sent for me merely with the view 


to knocking me down, drugging me, 
and having me found in the room with 
the dead body. No, Natalie, although 
Spriggs’ absence puzzles me, and his 
acquaintance with the crime seems very 
itch at.” 
| alter his opin- 


I 
ion, although weeks d 


h 

close, I can’t think he « 

Nor did Garnett Be 
‘agged by and 
nothing happened to throw further 
light on this most perplexing of 
mysteries. But at length—to be pre- 
cise, on the morning of the 17th of 
November—something came to Lbell’s 
notice which started him off hotfoot on 
a new trail. This was the announce- 
ment in a leading London newspaper, 
recording the proving of Marcus 
Shields’ will. 


effect: The manufacturer had died 


Briefly, it was to this 


leaving a fortune of close on sixty 
thousand pounds, which was to be 
equally divided “between my dear nie 

Flora Alice Grateley of Roborough 
House, 
faithful friend and servant, Albert John 


Tarkington-by-Sea, and my 


Spriggs. 
Bell stared for several moments wide- 
eyed with stupefaction at this announce 
ment. Then he read it aloud to 
Natalie Gray. 

“Light in the dark places after many 
7 folding up the sheet. 


days,” he said 
“Will you just pop down to Somerset 
House and run through the will: 
Particularly I want you to remember 
the name of the witnesses, the execu 
tors, and the names of the solicitors 
who have the administration of the 


estate.’ 


Before noon Natalie came back with 
the information. In every respect the 
newspaper report was correct. 


pa] 
“And  what’s more,’ remarked 
Natalie astutely, “I have seen both 
those witnesses at the Whitley Hotel.’ 

Bell picked up his hat. 
“Good. I want you to catch the first 
train to Dewsbury and see if you can 


find out from the executors, Agnes 


Manners and Harold Paul Webster, 
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whether they can tell you if the butler Tilburn went to the door with quick 
Spriggs was aware of the benefit which nervous strides. 
| accrue te him after his master’s Phen you have nothing whatever to 


woul 


Raat, 99 a ee ee 1] ish 1 , 
death. do with the case, and | wish you a very 





llaving sei Nati he on this mission, good day.’ 

Bell got into a taxi and drove straight But Bell merely clasped his hands 
1 1] ° 1 1 ng oor 1 ’ 
to the address ol it miiraereq mans about his knees and regearded thre othe 

1 D4 | j 7 
law) In Si. Wun vith an amused smile. 
‘ene We Pill . ‘ F 
Aewish U = Ame , . = salt; Qn the contrary, | have quite a iol 
presenting fs card. to do with the case. I am interested 
The lerk vanisl : hy co] o , . . ou 
The clerk vanish rough a green in this man Spriggs. [ want to see 
baize covered door, | cappeared a him taken. Tle has been at large quite 
moment later. a long time now. Scotland Yard's 
“Ty. arr. elects. WA Pathvarn 26 Series ree 
BiG es ee PES NEES POUEA attempts to find him have failed ignobly. 
, tal nv n io from : 1 f ; ; 
out. Can I take any message from Cg ometimes vou know, fools will 
you: in where angels fear to tread. I re; 
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‘ . 
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“Ah, that I can’t say. 


Mrs. Grateley is the 


But I presume 


as C living 


ony 





relative, aiter an aj tne 
courts, the entire fort nade 
over to hel which of course would 
only be right seein ha he ma 


Npricos . 
YOPTig?s has 





ny deceased client at all 

Dell gathered hi things togethe: 
“Then I’m afraid we can't get mu 
further,” he aid “Evidentl the 
culprit is still in hiding. I thought 1 
quite possible, howey cr, he nigh have 
made some sort of an application for 
part of the money and ha tried to 
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the road, his spare form muffled in an 





overcoat several sizes too large for 
him. 

Bell stepped quickly behind him d 
touched him lightly on the arm. 

\ ilongside me, my friend [ 
Walt to oe 1,” he iid il qu 
but ] tones 

The man shot a frightened glance, 
bot! up and down. the tres 

“Youre a tec. [ know you 
haven't done anything You've got 
nothing against me.” 

It was a guilty person’s invariable 
swer, and Bell felt pretty sure of his 
man, 

“Of course I’ve got nothing a 
you. I want your help, that’s a 
O en for 1 if you can uss 
memory and keep your lips sl 

se | yf 1 it? 

Bel in I side “Cat 
cal r mind back to the seventeentl 
‘ 1 CY! | \ We | 

1 dark, t rht with rain falling 
throu heavy mist 1 nigh ( 





of if Pe | you can re 

bett when I remind y V 
night of the Leinsté ( dens 
murde¢ ‘ 

When n = stranoled to deat 
in an ¢ hou ‘ 

\ ] 1 ' ¢ pt b 
illed there. Can ys il 
it 1 F 

( )} T +] ci ¢ mn”? 

(Sr in 1 
vhether a ( ] opl ho 
took 1! ble t¢ Ni l be 
twee ht d ere 
thy . ” 

\ f | 1] te 
‘“ 1 | if f vin ( ne 
ot g d and I re 
n e lad oked very ill.” 
1 1 : on 
= ed Is ) 1) ie 
( \ lect \ it ini tney 
| he left 
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about 
didn’t 


“They arrived soon after nine 
twenty past | and 
leave till nearly eleven.” 

Here was indeed a puzzler, and any 
building 
up a case seemed likely to fall to the 
ground. Mr. Shields’ watch had 
stopped soon after nine—the presumed 
time of the murder. 

“You are quite sure of what you say. 
You're not making any mistake ovet 


should say, 


hopes Bell may have had of 
f 


the persons—I mean the tall thin-faced 
man, the gentleman with the pointed 


=9) 


beard and dark-haired lady : 
“Tm not making any mistake,” 
"em too 


Was 


the answer. “I know well 
They’ve been to my table two or three 
a week for the last four months 


(one 


times 
Why, I even know their names. 
of ’em’s Tilburn. I believe he’s some 
thing in the city Strud 
the ‘Doctor’ they call him—and 
-I‘lora, the 


’ 


The other’s 
wick 
the lady’s name is Grateley- 
man with the beard calls her.’ 

Bell dropped his informant the 
promised sovereign and left him, after 
binding him to absolute silence. 

The 
mystery 
new 


Leinster Garden’s murder 
beginning to assume a 


Was it possible, despite 


Was 


aspect. 


their unimpeachable alibi, that at least 
one of the three knew more about the 
affair than they had cared to admit: 
Certainly it was strange that not until 
after the inquest did the woman, who 


was to benefit so handsomely under the 


murdered man’s will, come forward and 
1 1 1 


identify Shields. Then, again, why hac 


Tilburn refused to see Bell \ny repu 
table lawyer, for the sake of the duty 


he owed his client, should 


} 1 


assistance towal ‘learing up the my\ 
tery shadowing Mr. Shield’s deatl 
Bell returned to his room ina brown 
study. The skein w becoming more 
tangled than eve \Would Natalie's 
investigations help 1 it 


He went into his room and swit 
His 


silver tray Bell tore it 


hed on 


ent¢ ed with a 


the light. 
telegram on a 
8B ps 


man 
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Sell, Detective 


Natalie and 
written in a cipher code: 


open. It was from was 


Have discovered that for long before his 
master’s death, Spriggs was aware of the for- 


tune which would one dayegome to him 


The detective filed the wire with the 


other memoranda concerning — the 
lLeinster Gardens murder 

On a ruled card he wrote these 
words: 


Albert Spriggs did not commit the crime 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HUNTED MAN. 


AVING made up his 
point of the butler’s 


mind on the 
innocence or 
guilt, Bell’s interest in the case rapidly 
increased. For one thing, it pleased his 
professional vanity to have confidence 
in taking a diametrically opposite line 
from the one which Inspector Fox had 
pursued unceasingly but unsuccessfully 
since the night of the murder 

That the Scotland 


Yard man’s belief 


in his theory was unbounded was 


evidenced by the persistence with which 


the newspapers and station hoardings 


throughout the country had been plac 
arded with photographs and a descrip 
tion of the missing — butler. But 
although Bell was quite content to see 


- 
1 
t he regarded -as a 


D 
l writhed 


trail, he 


lox following wha 
blind and put 


unde r hi own 


poseless 
inability to make head 
| 


in a case peculiarly 


| hedged around 


way 
by untoward circumstances. He ex 
yressed his opinions as he walked back 
vith Natalie Gray to her lodgings 
Yorkshir€ 


1 
I 
\ three 
her return fron 


davs after 


‘The fact as read them, point to 
ir later 


the likelihood of Spriggs soonet 


becoming a victim < 
on Barkleigh Fox’ 


vhole mystery, and the likelihood of my 
| 


borne bv the wondet 


1] which the Yard can put 
in operation to get him.’ 


‘You mean - 
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“I mean that a hundred thousand 
policemen, spread over every part of 
the country, have eyes on the reward, 
and that the chances against me are 
enormous. But the annoying part is, 
that if Fox gets hold of the butler first, 
he will come a cropper, while if only I 
could hail him, I believe I could lay 
my hands on the real murderer.” 

“And he is——” 

“Either Walter Tilburn or Doctor 
Strudwick or both in collusion, with the 
woman as an accomplice. And yet’- 
his mind went back to the night of the 
crime and the meeting of the trio in 
the Hotel Imperial—‘‘here is the per- 
plexing point: neither one of the three 
has the manner or appearance of guilt. 
You know my theory—that, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the mur- 
derer carries the crime 
about with him, in the restless glance 
of the eye, the hardly suppressed nerv 
ous agitation, the desire constantly to 
be on the move and doing something 
fresh, the experiment with fresh pleas- 


secret of his 


ures and new vices, and either the 
close attachment to the scene of the 
crime or the almost insane desire to 


get far away from it. And although I 
am convinced in my mind that 
either Strudwick, Tilburn, or the beau 
tiful was responsible for the 
happening in the Leinster 
Gardens, what I’ve just said applies to 
all of them.” 

Natalie nodded approval. 
they don’t exhibit the slightest trace of 
nervousness. If you had been with me 
in Bond Street yesterday, you would 
have seen that Mrs. Grateley’s one 
desire appeared to be to gratify her 
taste for adornment by buying precious 
stones and her brother’s—the doctor is 
her brother—in visiting various foreign 
exchanges.” 

Bell looked suddenly grave. ‘‘That 
is all very interesting. I think, if you 
don’t mind, instead of having an eve- 
ning off—how many of late we have 


own 


widow 
house in 


“Certainly 
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planned and never had—I'll slip back 
home, dig out a fresh disguise and 
shadow Doctor Strudwick. I’m glad 
you mentioned about the exchanges.” 

But Bell’s plan was doomed to post- 
ponement. As he reéntered his apart- 
ment his man Victor motioned him into 
the anteroom. 

“T’ve been hoping you’d return, sir,” 
he remarked. ‘“‘There’s such a queer 
cove upstairs. He was simply mad to 
see you, and he pestered me so much 
that at last I showed him into the wait- 
ing room and turned the key on him.” 

Bell waited to hear no more, but went 
up the stairs three at a time. The 
wards of the lock clicked back and he 
went in with a word of apology on his 
lips. But they were stopped by an 
exclamation of surprise as a wild-look- 
ing, disheveled figure, white-faced, and 
laboring under the strain of tense 
excitement, bounded out of a chair and, 
in a frightened sort of way, edged as 
close as he could to the door. 

“Mr. Bell, you'll not give me up,” he 
stammered. “I swear I’m _ innocent. 
But no one will believe me, and no one 
I’ve crept like a rat up 

Please give me a hear- 


will help me. 
here to London. 
ing.” 

“IT know you by your voice. You 
spoke to me over the telephone on the 
night of the seventeenth of September. 


Sit down, Spriggs; you can talk quite 
freely to me.” 
“Then you don’t think I murdered 


my master?” An expectant note crept 
into the weakly quavering voice. 

Bell calmly lit a cigarette and offered 

“T know you are in- 

Spriggs, but I  couldn’t do 

prove it without your 

For once, 


one to the man. 
nocent, 
anything to 
testimony to back me up. 
lucky coincidence has come to my aid. 
Why didn’t you call on me before?” 
The man wiped big beads of moisture 
from his forehead. “Mr. Bell, I’ve 
had the very devil’s own luck the last 


two months. When the master disap- 
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peared, I thought he’d committed 
I didn’t want to put the matter 
in the hands of the police, so I got on 


suicide. 


to vou.” 
“Tlow did you know of me?” 
” 1 


“Through reading the report in the 


newspapers of the way you handled 
the strange case of Mr. Marcus Hanna 
ford. Mr. Shields’ name also happened 
to be Marcus. That interested me. | 


telephoned to you, and from that min 


ute all my 
Bell passed into the inner room where 


trouble began.”’ 


a tastefully decorated table was laid fon 
meal. \t 


out a stiff brandy and soda. 


his evening the sideboard 
he poured 
that you, Spriggs,” he said 


“Ah, look 
Vhy, man, vou’re nothing but 
le @f 
Spriggs 
I 


ture of 


“(ret Into 


sympathetically. now you 


better. 


a bun nerves.” 


indeed looked the very pi 


‘If there’s 
been through it,” 


iopeless cleje ction, 


a hell on earth I’ve 


he mumbled almost incoherently. “I 


if once I was taken the police ‘ud 


let me go. | the 


knew 


neve! was last seen 
with him alive.” 
Bell 


easy position. 


settled himself into an 
“Now just collect 
I’m out not only to protect 
[Let 
\ moment ago you 


(aarnett 
your- 


self, Spriggs, 
; 


you, but to prove your innocence. 


begin at the start 
spoke of your master’s disappearance. 
What does that imply ?” 


rhe color fast coming back into 


Was 


the butler’s sunken cheeks. 


‘| rang you up, sir, on the 


seventeenth.” 


On the first Monday in September 
I came up to London to find a house.” 

“T know all about that from the 
peopic the Whitley Hotel.” 

Spriggs gave a start of surprise. 
“Well, D' hi fourteentl evi ything 
Wa ready. the house in Oo der, beaut 
fully furnished The master was to 
have .arrived On the fifteenth He 


didn’t come. All the next day I spent 


In wiring to Dewsbury. On 


No reply. 


se 
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the 
the 
day 


sixteenth I tried to get through on 
phone. It took me best part of the 
as the storm had broken down the 
Even then | couldn’t get through 
to the hotel. 


wires. 
I telegraphed again, and 


again on the Wednesday; still no an 
-wer. | was getting scared. At last, 
at five o'clock in the evening, I got 


through to the manageress and she told 
me Mr. Shields had left for London at 


midday on Monday. Since then as 
Heaven is my witness, I’ve never set 
eyes on him.” 

“Ts that the truth?” 

“On my oath! I dashed off to 


Euston, to King’s Cross, to St. Pancras. 
No. Couldn't 
I rushed back to the flat, hoping he’d 
up. He 


[ thought of you and telephoned.” 


hear of him anywhere. 


have turned wasn’t there, so 


“Be very careful as to what happened 


next.” 

Spriggs passed his hand wearily 
across his brow. “It’s all like a bad 
dream. [ remember standing by the 
instrument, then something heavy 


struck me on the back of the head. | 
\fter that [ re 
membered nothing for a long time.” 
Bell found it difficult to restrain his 
deepening excitement. ‘What 


fell back and cried. 


next?” 
he inquired. 
“When | 


small 


came to, I shut in a 


underground 


was 
room—an room, 
with no window or light of any sort 
and I was kept there for weeks without 
seeing a soul. I nearly went mad. Of 
course, at times I fell asleep, and each 
time, when I awoke, I found food and 
water had been put in the room.” 
“(jo0o0d food or bad 7” 
r 


best. I had everything a 


want in that 


“The very 
‘ould 
I’d 


being kept there week after week 


man way, but | 


thought go out of my mind with 


So 


[ set to work to dig my way through 
the wall. \t last it was done 1 got 
out into the air. It was pitch dark and 
raining, and mist was everywhere. | 


walked all through that night, and in 
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the morning I got to a house where 
they gave me something to eat and dried 
my clothes.” 

The notes under the detective’s hand 
lengthened visibly. 

“Could you find the house again?” 
he asked. 

“Tm 
was miles from anywhere.” 

“What was the first town you came 
to?” 

“Ipswich, and there for the first time 
| heard Mr. Bell, 
you could have knocked me down with 
I nearly fainted when | saw 
Again | thought 


certain I couldn't. The place 


about the murder. 
a feather. 
I was a wanted man. 
of you, remembered your promise to 
come to the house. It’s taken me four 
nights to get to London; I never moved 
through the day.” 

“You acted Spriggs. 
But about® the men who knocked you 


very wisely, 
senseless—could you describe them?” 
“| didn’t see them at all. They must 
have put me to sleep.” 
“Ah, the game,” Bell 
mured. “You are aware your master 


same mur- 


was found strangled in the dining 


room 7” 


“Lord help him—yes. Did you see 
him, sir?” 

“Tl did The finger marks were 
almost purple on his throat, and there 


was a big red mark behind the ear. But 


wait a moment—I’ve told you wrong. 
The mark behind the ear was a port 
wine stain.” 

Spriggs leaped to his feet. “You 


don’t mean one of them marks which 
folks have from their birth?” he asked, 
his voice shaking. 

‘That's so. At 
discoloration, a bruise. 


first I took it for 


Now I remem- 
ber, it was only a birthmark.” 
Spriggs put his wasted hand on Bell’s 
“Then, Mr. Bell, there’s a 
somewhere. Mr. Shields, he 


never had no such mark. I shaved him 


shoulder. 
mistake 


nearly every day for more’n ten years, 
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and there wasn’t any such mark behind 
his ear.” 

Bell leaned: back, his eyes 
“Don't speak for a minute, Spriggs. 
I want to think. This alters everything. 
Che murder of your master takes on a 


closed. 


different aspect altogether.” 
Sell’s mind was probing back into 
his inner consciousness. He saw the 


man who had so mysteriously vanished, 


the faithful servant who must have 
known that to benefit so handsomely 
under his master’s death that death 


must be absolutely and unequivocally 
beyond the region of suspicion; he 
pictured the that had 
Spriggs down and carried him off as 
the same hands that had fastened upon 
him; he saw the body of the murdered 
man, not as Mr. Shields’ body at all; 


hands struck 


» oc . 
his own theory of three 


and he saw 
criminally interested — persons—who, 
however, had not stained their hands 


with blood—a step nearer on the way 
to verification. 
“Tell 


butler suddenly 


said, turning on the 
“What 
your master wearing when you saw him 


last?” 


me,” he 


clothes was 


\ blue serge suit which fitted him 
very tightly Mr. Shields was a stout 
man.” 

“There would be no marked loose 


ness about the waistcoat?” 

“None at all. The master always had 
his suits made to fit The 
blue suit, | know, was rather tight be 


him well. 
cause, although he'd been unwell for 
several months, he had put on weight.” 
Bell to the window. “Mr. 


Spriggs,” he said in those curiously Ie el 


went 


tones which he always employed when 
making a vitally important announce 
ment, “you can relieve your mind on 
this point. The body 
house at Leinster Gardens was not you! 


found in the 


master’s at all.” 


“Thank Heaven for that. Then what 


do you think has become of him?” 
“T've yet to 


Bell shook his head. 











find out. There’s a big conspiracy on 
foot somewhere; just what it is | can 
only for the moment conjecture. I 
have an idea, but it need not concern 
you. This is clear, however, you have 
been made the center and the victim of 
“ 

“And there’s more to come if once 
hold of was the 
frightened reply. “The don’t 
make no bones about saying I did the 
murder, and when I’m caught, it’s all 
up with me.” 

“We shall Bell began, but 
stopped and walked across the room 
as a little flap fell down and showed a 
quivering red gisk against the wall 

“Well?” he 
ceiver to his ear. 

Victor’s voice 
other end of the wire. 


the police get me” 


papers 


see—— 


asked, putting the re- 


came from the 
“Mr. Barkleigh 
Shall I show him 


sott 


lox to see you, sir. 
up?” 
moment. 


opriggs 


The detective was silent a 
He thought of the wretched 
and Spriggs’ fear, and of Fox’s deter- 
mination to hound the man down at 
any price. 

“Yes, Victor, in three minutes. I’m 
halfway through dressing for dinner. 
Tell Mr. Fox if he waits a moment he 
can dine with me.” 

He snapped down the receiver and 
swung round on Spriggs. 

Into that 
Victor’s my manser\ 
find a suit of -his clothes 
Put them on; they'll 
Run a safety razor over your 


“Ouick, man. room— 
Victor’s room. 
ant. You'll 
in the wardrobe. 
fit nicely. 


There’s a Scotland Yard detec 


face. 

tive downstairs—your worst enemy. 
Carry your part through. Wait at 
table. For Heaven’s sake don’t be 


nervous, or I shall never see this case 


through as I want to. When the dinner 
is over, and Victor brings up the coffee 
and cigars, slip round to this add 
with this note.’ 

He scribbled something on a half 
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sheet of paper and put it into an 
envelope. 

Four minutes later the message went 
down to Victor. Bell was sitting at the 
table toying with his dinner napkin 
when Barkleigh Fox, all smiles, came 
the 
glance at Spriggs before taking Bell’s 
Then he, too, sat down. 


into room. He shot a searching 
hand. 

The meal proceeded over enforced 
light talk on both sides. With the bis 
cuits and cheese, the detective dismissed 
Spriggs. 

“New man, you know. Not quite up 
to his work yet. Albert, ask Victor to 
bring the coffee up to the library,” He 
rose languidly and gripped the Scot 
land Yard “Well, Fox, 


how does your case stand?” he asked 


man’s arm. 
as the door closed on them. 

“Stand ?” the 
blance of a sneer curving his thin lips 
“It doesn’t stand at all; it is 
finished.” 

“Oh.” Bell 
evident surprise. 


repeated Fox, sem 


almost 


raised his brows in 

Fox took a cigar from the cabinet 
“Of course, I’m sorry your little bluff 
hasn’t taken, Bell, especially when I’ve 
Your 
\lbert is just going down 
Like a fool he dropped the 
note you had given him for Miss Gray 


just accepted your hospitality. 
new man 


the stairs. 


[ hope you'll pardon my having read 
it, but it’s only fair to tell you that long 
before Spriggs gets round the cornet: 
my men will have collared him.” 
An oath broke on Bell’s lips. 


vou can’t be such a cad.” 


“Fox, 
“T’m not. I’m merely one of Scot 
land Yard’s 
it is 
One of my men tumbled across Spriggs 
] and 


rang me 


servants, out to do my duty 


no reflection on your astuteness. 


shadowed 
; 


up. t 


e of hours ago 


a coup 
Then he 
entrusted 


him here 


came and him with powers 


of arrest Sorry to disappoint vou. old 
man; but the honors in the TLein 


Gardens case fall easily to me.” 
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Garnett Bell had gone very white— 
not from chagrin, but with anger. 

“Vll tell you what it is, Fox,” he 
said very coldly. ‘‘You’ve missed your 
proper spot in the sun. You don’t 
know what fair play is. Sorry I have 
to run away. Victor will show you 
to the door.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSE IPSWICH. 
ARNETT BELL lost no time in 
seeking, through his lawyer, an 
interview with the arrested man. He 
found Spriggs very down-hearted and 
disconsolate. 

“Now cheer up. Everything will 
come right in the end,” Bell counseled 
in his customarily cheery way. “What 
London is ringing with 


NEAR 


you Say is true. 
the news of the capture of Mr. Shields’ 
murderer, but for once London has been 
misled by a pack of overzealous fools.” 
Spriggs sat with his head in his hands. 
“They wouldn’t had to 
say,” he answered miserably. 

“A piece of officialdom 


hear a word | 


Bell laughed. 
for which | am most profoundly thank- 
ful,” he 
don’t want them to listen to anything, 
and what is more, ] don’t want you to 
That’s why I am here— 


said, lowering his voice, “J 


say anything. 
to counsel you to keep what you know 
to yourself.” 

“You mean about the 
the dead man’s ear.” 

“Exactly. You maintain your master 
had no such mark. I know the mark 
I have described was on the body. The 
home secretary could solve the puzzle 
by signing the order for an exhumation; 
but that takes time, and Inspector Fox, 
in his pig-headedness, would probably 
oppose such a leave 
everything in my hands, I guarantee 
to see you out of this difficulty before 


mark behind 


course. If you 


you know where you are.” 
From the prison Bell made straight 
for his headquarters, where he knew 
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he could find Natalie Gray. She was 
busy typing out an abstract of the case 
to date. He greeted her with an affec 
tionate smile. 

“T think you might leave that for a 
while. There'll be so much more to 
add later on, and the gaps to be filled 
in. Now, I want you to find and keep 
a line on Mrs, Grateley. This is her 
address.” 

Natalie went out, and for the next 
hour, Bell was busy selecting a suitable 
disguise. At length he found what he 
wanted and, donning it, set out for 
Great Tower Street, St. Dunstan’s Hill. 
A little after six, from his coign of 
vantage he saw Mr. Tilburn emerge 
and, giving a quick glamce both up and 
down the narrow street, hasten off. 

He followed and was at Tilburn’s 
elbow when that astute lawyer stood at 
the railway booking office and asked 
for a first return to Forest Gate. Here 
indeed was fresh ground for Bell, who 
followed his quarry onto the platform. 

At the barrier the lawyer acknowl 
edged the ticket collector’s salute—a 
trifling episode which did not escape 
Bell’s watchful eye—and passed 
through to the train. 

A few minutes later Bell approached 
taker. <A_ skillfully placed 


won freedom of speech 


the ticket 
half crown 
from the man. 

“You remember the gentleman in the 
gray top hat who nodded to you as he 
passed through to the train?” he sug 
gested. 

The other stroked his chin. “Yes. 
I remember him, sir. I’ve known him 
for years.” 

“Does he always travel by the six- 
thirty-seven ?” 

“Well, lately he does. But when he 
lived at Flatsea Mill, he used generally 
to make a run for the five-forty. You 
see, Flatsea’s a tidy step along the line.” 

“T don’t know it. Whereabouts does 
it lie?” 

“This side of Ipswich—a dreary hole 











of a place. But I suppose the old toff 
must have seen something in it or he’d 
never have fixed up there.” 

Bell supplemented the tip. “You 
needn’t mention that I’ve spoken to you, 
The old gentleman and I have a little 
outstanding account,” he with a 
smile. ‘Now I know where he lives, I 
shall go down and collect it.” 

All the same, Bell didn’t bother his 
head any more about Tilburn that night. 
Instead he crossed over to the main- 
line platform, discovered that the last 
train to Flatsea Mill had gone, so 
caught the express to Ipswich. He 
hired a far as Flatsea station 
and dismissed it. Then he made a bee 
line for the station master’s house. 

Yes, the station master remembered 
Mr. Tilburn quite well. The lawyer 
had lived at the Moat Hguse for three 
years and had only given it up a month 
ago. That was enough for Bell. In 
high good spirits, he set off in the dark 
ness, and before long was threading 


his ways along winding, 


said 


taxi as 


narrow paths 
overgrown with moss and weeds. The 
little bag he carried provided all that 
Was necessary to gain entry to the 
deserted house. 

What would he find? A slight shiver 
tremored through this iron-nerved man, 
used to meeting and dealing with crime 
in all its aspects. But there was some- 
thing so depressing, so suggestive of 
evil about this lonely house, with its 
deep screen of wind-blown trees and 
its curtain of clinging mist that blurred 
all the windows and crept in icily under 
the 

Level 


and crevices of the doors. 
with the ground were 
windows, evidently those of the cellar. 
Remembering Spriggs’ that 
his prison had been underground, Bell 


> 


cracks 


some 
statement 
decided to commence his investigations 


in the lower regions of the house. He 
had no 


forcing one of th 
windows and found himself in a large, 
damp cellar which, apparently, covered 
the entire area of the building. 


trouble in 
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Playing his flash light about him, he 
soon came across a place that gave 
evidence of a The 
bricks and cement were obviously new. 
Covering the surrounding space with 
some sacking which he found in a cor- 
ner, Bell set to work with cold chisel 
and hammer to take up the freshly 
laid bricks. 

The canvas-wrapped tools made little 
noise, and soon he had cleared a space 


recent change. 


some three feet by two blocked in by a 
thin layer of cement. It took the best 
part of an hour to work through this, 
but at the end of that time a trapdoor 
showed, and, prying it up, Bell lay flat 
and peered into the opening. 

“A dead man’s tomb, or an empty 
vault—which ?” he asked himself, and 
the next moment the flashing ‘beam 
answered him. 

The cellar under the floor was empty. 
With a coil of rope lashed to the stout 
bolts of the trap he went down hand 
under hand. the 
place where Tilburn & Co. kept him till 
the poor wretch made his escape,” he 
reflected. “That get-away of Spriggs 
was the last straw, the signal for Til- 
burn to move to healthier climes. He 
merely bricked in the wretched hole, 
and “decamped.” 

Bell felt there was nothing more 
be done at Flatsea. At every turn he 
was meeting with corroboration of the 
butler’s story. In no single 
respect had he found Albert Spriggs 
wanting. On the other hand, the cloud 
of suspicion was deepening swiftly and 


“Spriggs’ prison, 


4 


tO 


strange 


certainly over the heads of Tilburn and 
his friends. 


Twelve o'clock was striking from an 
adjacent church Bell 
the vestibule of his flat. To his surprise 


a light still burned in his room. He 


when turned into 


passed in, to find Natalie comfortably 
ensconced in a spacious armchair. 
“Vou look Very tired, dear,” she said, 


pushing his chair to the blaze and bring 
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ing his warmed slippers from the fender. 
“Victor wasn’t feeling well, so I sent 
him to bed and told him I would wait 
till you returned.” 

Bell kissed her. “You shouldn’t have 
You've been on the go 
I shall want 


stayed, dear. 
much too long, and, really, 
you to do some letters quite early in 
the morning.” 

Natalie sat down again. ‘I meant to 
wait. You sent me after Mrs, Grateley. 
I didn’t want to see the case slip 
through your hands at the eleventh 
hour.” 

“Like that, is it?” Bell looked up at 
her over a curtain of blue smoke. 

“T think so. She’s been out all day— 
buying clothes.” 

“Oh! What sort of clothes?” 

“Not the kind you need for this 
country at this time of the year. Muslin 
frocks, silk evening gowns, shady hats, 
steamer trunks, and all the rest of the 
paraphernalia incidental to a_ long 
journey.” 

Bell’s eyes narrowed to pin points. 


“T see. They are getting frightened. 
I don’t think you are far wrong, 
Natalie. Strudwick has been buying 
stones and visiting the exchanges. He’s 
after circular and foreign notes. I be- 


lieve those three have made a big haul 
and are preparing to make a bolt for it. 
The difficulty, of course, is to find their 
destination before it is too late to stop 
them. Now, how could I get to know 7” 

For a long time he was silent; the 
cigar in his long white fingers burned 
lower and lower until at last with a 
sudden self-satisfied sigh he flung it 
into the grate. 

“T am able now to reconstruct the 
happenings of the house in 
Gardens,” he said, putting the tips of 
his fingers together and looking into 
space. “Spriggs was right when he 
told me that the three days’ disappear- 
ance of his master alarmed him. He 
was in a state of great excitement when 


Leinster 


he rang me up; that excitement changed 
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to surprise followed by terror, as two 
men, probably Doctor Strudwick and 
the lawyer, Tilburn, sprang upon him 
to drug him into insensibility.” 

“But, dear; why do you say Mr. Til 
burn and Doctor Strudwick? How 
should they benefit by Mr. Shields’ 
death? Mr. Tilburn was Mr. Shields’ 
legal adviser. Mr. Shields was a rich 
man, engaged in a large and profitable 
business. Isn’t it possible that Tilburn 
would be losing a valuable client by Mr. 
Shields’ death ?” 

“Quite possible, dear, but there are 
such people in this world, Natalie, as 
the get-rich-quick brigade. Tilburn, | 
believe, is one of them.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite follow.” 

“Perhaps not, because you see only 
detached portions of the affair. I am 
now able to look at it as a_ whole. 
Neither of those men had anything to 
gain directly through Shields’ death. 
they had—through _ the 
woman. Tilburn was the manu- 
facturer’s legal adviser; it was he who 
drew up the will leaving‘half the for- 
tune to Mrs. Grateley. But Mrs. 
Grateley’s brother is Doctor Strudwick, 
and Strudwick, I have discovered, is an 
impecunious individual, 
financially embarrassed. Mrs. Grateley, 
weakness for the good. 


Indirectly 


extravagant, 


too, has her 
things of this world and she was not 
wait very long for dead 
indulge it. 


prepared to 
men’s shoes in order to 
Mind you, dear, for the moment, I am 
merely building up a hypothetical case.” 

“Always a dangerous thing to do,” 
she reminded him teasingly. 

But Bell was not to be put off. “I 
have supplied the most plausible motive. 
The widow wants her share of the 
fortune. Strudwick would like to have 
a hand in it. Tilburn knows that if 
Mr. Shields dies at least half the estate 
goes to Mrs. Grateley. Suppose we 
assume they decide to see the manu- 
facturer safely in his grave. When 
that is accomplished, when the dead 











man’s own legal adviser and friend, 
his own niece even, are satisfied that 
poor Shields has passed beyond this 
mortal vale of tears, as soon as may 
be, the estate will be realized on, and 
no living soul be any the wiser—till the 
conspirators are all safely beyond the 
reach of the law, in some place where 
extradition cannot touch them.” 
Natalie turned the over 
thoughtfully. “Your theory seems all 
right, so far as it goes. it doesn’t 
go far enough to me. You 
haven’t explained where Mr. Shields 
was during the time that elapsed be 
tween his leaving Dewsbury 


problem 


satis 


But 
fy 


and his 
being found dead; nor have you ex- 
plained the 
528 ” 
spirited away. 
“For the present the first question 


why man was 


Spriggs 


must remain unanswered.” 

Natalie’s brows rose in astonishment. 
Then you think it 
possible, now that Shields is dead, that 
the story of what happened over those 


“For the present? 


three days will ever be made known?” 
"Oh: 
per- 


Bell looked at her and smiled. 
more than possible. One day 
haps very soon—we shall know for cer- 
tain.” 

“But the butler. 
share of the money, why didn’t they 
kill him ?” 

Bell picked up her small coat from 
the table and held it out while she put 
iton. “Because, my dear, they are such 
a tender-hearted trio that they wouldn't 
kill anybody.” 

Natalie tossed her head. 
horrid. 


If they wanted his 


“You are 
You are laughing at me. And 
all the time the matter is very serious, 
and poor Mr. Spriggs is in prison wait- 
ing to be tried for a murder he did not 
commit.” 

Bell “T quite agree. The 
matter is a very serious one, my dear, 


yawned. 
so serious that I want to go to bed and 


db 
forget all about it. There, that’s a little 


like turning you out, sweetheart, but 
What it is 


I’ve a letter to think over. 
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all about, you shall know in the morn- 


ing. Now I'll come down and put you 
in a taxi,” 
CHAPTER V. 
THE THE RIVER. 
TRUDWICK 
through the gay throng of diners 
toward the table set for them in a little 
secluded corner, where the banked-up 
masses of blooms and the cool green 
of the ferns and palms gave a restful 
touch to a scene vibrant with animation. 
Flora Grateley let the silk-lined cloak 
slip from her shoulders to the back 
of the and skin 
gleamed like purest ivory in the golden 


HOUSE BY 


piloted his _ sister 


chair her smooth 
sheen of the shaded lights. 
“Pierre ought to be here to see how 
last farewell of the Im 
perial,” she said with a light laugh, 
nodding to the manager, who just then 


we take our 


crossed the big dining room and van- 
ished through a curtained doorway at 
end. “Where is Smith? Smith 
hould come and take our things.” 

“My dear, you 
You are making 


the 


Strudwick laughed. 
are getting pettish. 
the worst possible mistake in allowing 
things to get on your nerves.” 

The woman rested her elbow on the 
gleaming white of the cloth and, al 
though she smiled with her eyes, deep 
down in her heart was a sigh. 

“Sometimes, Ralph, I ask myself is 
Don’t scoff 
and give that laugh which is meant to 


the game worth the candle. 


tell me I’m turning into a maudlin, sen 
fool. It isn’t that at all, “but 
the ceaseless anxiety, the strain of never 


timental 


knowing what is going to happen next, 
the feeling that one false slip may spoil 
all before we are ready to cope with 
it makes the whole hideous business a 
nightmare.” 

Strudwick toyed with the stem of an 
empty “Where’s that 
Why in the name of fortune doesn’t he 
show up?” He glanced around irri 
tably, but composed his temper at sight 


glass. waiter ? 
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of the evident anxiety in his sister’s 
face. “Really, there’s nothing to worry 
about. I suppose you are thinking of 
Spriggs ?” 

llora Grateley raised her head and 
met his glance with a straight look. “‘] 
am and I’ not—if you know what that 
means.” . 

“What does it mean?” 

“Not that I’ve any sentimental feel- 
ings for him because, from the way 
things are turning out, he’ll be very 
well paid for all he goes through. Now, 
what puzzles me is, how the authorities 
will receive his story. It’s a funny 
tale to tell, and although Walter is 
so very cocksure, I’m not so certain but 
that Spriggs won’t be able to sub 
stantiate sufficient of it to make things 
too hot for us at a very critical time.” 

The doctor half rose from his chair. 
“Here comes Walter. Let’s hear what 
he has to say.” 

The woman extended her hand as 
Tilburn, looking less professional but 
more smart in his well-cut evening 
clothes, pushed his way through a gayly 
chattering crowd of late comers and 
leaned over the table. 

“Well, Mrs. Grateley, you look more 
than charming to-night. The drive with 
your brother has given you a most 
exquisite color.” 

‘The color of nervousness,” she said 
with a forced laugh. “You will hear 
all about it in a minute. I’ve just been 
telling Ralph [ don’t 
things are going to turn out now that 
that fool of a Scotland Yard man has 
arrested the butler.” 

The man of law 
what she 


quite see how 


“There’s 


Ralph. 


nodded 
something in says, 
Spriggs was a useful scapegoat, so long 
as no one could lay hands on him. But 
the police have changed all that. How 

ever, as this is our last night at the 


[mperial, I’m not disposed to spoil it 


by ” He bent down and picked up 
the menu card. “Where’s our man? 
He seems to have deserted us. Silly 
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chap, I meant to see Smith well through 
for his many excellent services.” 

Strudwick by this time was looking 
decidedly bored. For close on twenty 
minutes, he and his companion had sat 
there, and although Pierre, the maitre 
dhotel, had 
their line of vision a score of times, 
he seemed in no hurry to have them 
attended to. 

At last Tilburn, never the most pa- 
tient of men, could stand the delay 
no longer. He saw the lines of anxious 
care deepening on Flora 
brow and, realizing that a worrying 
woman is a dangerous drag, he decided 
that the sooner she forgot some of her 
cares in sparkling wine, the better. 
With quick steps he caught Pierre half- 
way toward the balcony. 

Pierre’s face as he listened to the 
complaint was more than a picture of 
regret ; it was a study in sympathy. 

“Tam so sorry. I did forget. And 
Smith—ze good Smith—he failed me 
at the last minute with a_ telegraph. 
Poor Smith, he is too ill! And what 
could I do?” Pierre shrugged his 
shoulders expressively. “All my tables 
are full. I have sent out to Monsieur 
Bertolin, and he has joost send me a 
ver’ good waiter; but he yery deaf. 
He wait ver’ well, but you must write 
down on ze paper.” 

Tilburn frowned with 
“Never mind, send him along, Pierre— 
any one so that we get our dinner. My 


crossed and_ recrossed 


Grateley’s 


vexation. 


” 


friends have been waiting— 

By this time Pierre had vanished, and 
the new waiter, anything but bright, if 
willing, took his place with folded hands 
behind Strudwick’s chair. 

The doctor launched out, only to be 
cut short by.the lawyer. 

“It’s no good, old chap. He's as deaf 
as a post. Here, see how you get along 
with this.” He passed up a written 
list of their requirements and the man 
went off. 

Tilburn settled himself and glanced 

















across at the woman with a_ pleased 
smile. 

“Well, I’ve had a very good day,” he 
said. “I got the Orient people to can- 
cel those berths, 
reduction. It has 
throw 
our probable movements off the scent.” 


after a ten per cent 
that to 
wanted to 


been worth 


anv one who know 


Strudwick frowned. ‘But have you 


fixed up the real thing?” he asked, mov- 


ing his arms, as the waiter took away 


a vase of flowers and set down. the 
soup. 
“Of course. I’ve booked one single 


and one double by the .4sturias.” 
Strudwick gave a low whistle of sur- 
‘The Asturias. But she 
till Friday. And that fool comes up for 
his first hearing on Thursday. There’s 


doesn't sail 


no knowing what he may say.” 
Mrs. Grateley nodded approvingly. 
“That is just what I’ve maintained all 


1 
aiong. 


Things have gone so well, we 
couldn't have done better than = stick 


e Oramah. She leaves to-morrow. 


( )] , YOU fool, vou clumsy fool!’ 
This last ejaculation was addressed 


vhich he 
was handing over her shoulder caught 


to the new waiter as the plate 


the back of her chair and made a yellow 


stream on her dress. Quite oblivious 


of what he had done, the fellow moved 


away, but with an angry gesture, Til 
burn caught at his sleeve. 
‘You clumsy idiot! You blundering 


fool!” he cried: but for all the lawyer's 


invective, the fellow only stared per 
plexedly and grinned. 
‘Well, I think Friday will do very 


1 


aoctor ren rked, starting his 


131 } 1 oh ar 
turned toward him. My 


dear chap, it will have to. 


dozens of 


boats going out to-morrow, 
but not to the places we want. Mrs. 
Grateley doesn’t quite understand that 


|| 


there are other things to be thought 


of than mere haste { seem to remem 


ber note arcasm crept into 
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his thin voice—“‘that certain individuals 
who have left England for England’s 
good, under the impression that dis 
found the 
landing stage at Sydney or Melbourne 


tance means safety, have 


just about as uncomfortable as Dove: 
to night birds flying to the Continent. 
Ah, now we can talk with more free- 
dom,” he added, for Smith’s substitute 
had withdrawn to the lee of the 
orchestra, where he stared  open- 
mouthed at the makers of sweet sound 
which meant less than nothing to him. 

As the clock in the hall 


struck the hour, Tilburn pushed back 


chiming 


his chair and put down his cigarette. 
“Don’t think I’m in a hurry to leave 


you, but there are certain things I must 


do before the morning. I've a whole 


heap of letters to w rite, peopl to keep 
days We 


quiet just for a few more 


shall meet at Southampton at eleven 
thirty on Friday. (Good-by.” 

He gave Strudwick a flabby grip, held 
the widow’s hand a trifle longer than 
the occasion demanded, and hurried 
away By nine-thirty-five, he was at 
his rooms in Pont Street. A> solitary 


letter lay on the hall mat. He picked 


it up and stared curiously at the illegibh 


scrawled superscription. The hand 
writing was unknown to him. Ile drew 
; 


out a much soiled sheet of paper and the 
that 
| 


he colo 


words danced before his eyes 


drove t from his cheeks. 


You're not enough. — | 
less [ get one hundred pounds by to-morrow, 


a higher bidder 


paying me hall 


[ shall sell my secret to 


For several minutes he stood in the 


middle of the dimly lit hall dumfounded 


That th 
t how 


1 
Dil at 


with perplexity and anger. 

should have happened at the la: 
or rather not at the last 
moment when there was still ; 
i his t 


He glanced at his 


hour, 
i chance, 
if the writer carried out hreat, to 
spoil all their plans. 
watch. 


with 


There was no help for it, so, 
much anathematizing of the man 
left the 


the station 


him false, he 


who had played 


house and hurried t 
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There he learned that the last train 
to the place he wanted to reach was 
gone. He hired a taxi and drove off. 
It was past eleven when Tilburn 
ordered the driver to stop and promised 
him an extra half sovereign for wait 
ing. 

“And jolly well worth it too, old 
sport,” replied the taxi man, staring 
round on as drear a scene of utter 
desolation as could be fownd in the 
length and breadth of the land. On 
either side of the winding road, marshes 
stretched, a waste of sea-sodden land 
from which ruined windmills and the 
broken-in roofs of deserted farmsteads 
pointed to a murky sky. And through 
the cold damp haze, drifting in con 
tinually from the gray North Sea, gulls 
wheeled and skirled, waking the silence 
with low plaintive notes that made the 
blood creep in one’s veins. Low down 
in the south, a late rising moon was try 
ing to pierce the blanket of mist, and 
its dull light made the river 
flowing on to the sea gleam like dull 
lead. 

Well might 
scared and anxious glance behind him 
as he turned off the main 
struck into a little path, fringed with 
drooping willows and nodding elders 


wide 


Tilburn cast many a 


road and 


and leading to a lonely farm whose 
steep pitched, red-tiled roof told of 
earlier days when the Dutch had come 
over to his inhospitable stretch of land 
The place was in darkness as Tilburn 
moved into the shadows of the porch, 
and the 
thunderous 


heavy iron knocker sent 


blows réechoing through 
the rumbling rooms and passageways 
before a light appeared in one of the 
upstairs windows and a rough visage 
heavy with sleep showed in the dancing 
glow. 

“Who the devil is it, and what the 
tarnation do you want at this hour?” 
The lawyer stepped back into the 
path. “It’s me, Sawyer. 
Don’t 


Hurry down! 
waiting out in this 


keep me 
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filthy air. We'll have a little word 
together, you and I.” This last was 
said in an undertone as the figure at the 
vanished and Tilburn was 
forced to kick his heels again on the 
porch. but at length the stout oak 
door creaked wide, and Jabez Sawyer 
showed in the opening, a lamp smoking 
in his hand. 
sive. He passed into the nearest room, 
banged down the lamp on the table and, 
Tilburn 


window 


His manner was aggres- 


closing the door, glared at 
savagely. 

“Now look you here, I don’t reckon 
I’m paid for this sort of thing,” he 
growled. “What kind of a job d’you 
think this is, fetchin’ a chap out at this 
time of:night? I tell you, lawyer, there 
ain't no gilt on it.” 

Tilburn shot him a_ penetrating 
glance. “Now, what’s your little game, 
Sawyer?” he asked, fumbling in his 
pocket and crushing the letter in his 
palm. “We are paying you for a cer- 
tain job. I suppose you know the 
penalty attached to blackmail.” 

Sawyer leaped to his feet, and an 
angry roar emphasized the resounding 
which his huge fist came 
down on the ta’ 

“Are you trying to get strings across 
leaning 


bang with 


me, lawyer?’ he snarled, 
toward the other and leering savagely 
into his scared face. ‘“’Cos if so, I'd 
just as soon put out your light here 
and now as stand bunk of that sort.” 

Tilburn met the storm of fury with 
calm down, 


admirable Sawyer sat 


breathing fast. ‘“Me—asked for more 


oot : What’s the caper? You're 
putting it on me. I ain’t gone outside 
my side of the business by a penny. 


Here, I say ———” 
He snat hed 


paper from the other’s hand and stared 


the crumpled slip ot 


at it in bewildered surprise. 
“This didn’t come from me; you've 
been had, mate.’ 
“Not come from you?” 


Tilburn sprang up and looked fear- 














\ 





fully round, as though even then he 
expected invisible hands to dart out of 
the shadows and hold him till full 
Justice Was done. 

ivyer crossed his roughly clad legs 
and sat back, his hands deep in his 
pos kets. 
things. 


Some one’s got to know about our little 


db 


{ don’t like the look of 


arrangement; they are trying to make 
trouble between you and me. Straight 
now—I ain’t joking. That letter never 
come from here. It ain’t my fist at all. 
When did you get it?” 

Tilburn’s voice 
With the 
stakes for which he had played almost 


‘By to-night’s post.” 


was low and quavering now, 


won, an unknown element had come 
into the game. 

“Better forget it and make some new 
arrangement,” suggested Sawyer. “‘] 
don’t know as I’m any too keen on the 
job now.” 

“Only two days more—say three at 
the most-—then you can put your hands 
on more money than you've ever seen 


And at 


e sum to come, 


in vour life. Mind, J] mean it. 


177 


| a month, a lik 


the end of 
Oh ‘ 
Ile swung round as the door opened 
he dull 


faces 


noiselessly, and tl lamp glare 
shov ed 
him intently. Against the darkness the 
blue of their uniforms and the glint of 
their buttons began to take shape and 
form, and Tilburn knew that the game 
was up at last. 


strong, alert watching 


Garnett Bell was first in the room. 
‘Arrest that man,” 
to t 
The bracelets clicked on 


he cried, pointing 


» shrinking lawyer. 
Tilburn’s 
wrists; there was a short sharp struggle 
and Bell had the satisfaction of seeing 
him being borne bodily down the path 
to the gate. 

With a guiet laugh, he turned to the 
frightened farmer. 


“Mr. Sawyer, I’ll trouble you to take 


me to the room where Mr. Shields is 
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being kept a prisoner,” he said, and at 
the threatening note in his voice, the 
farmer’s jaw dropped and he collapsed 
into the nearest chair. 

“This 
mumbled, and the sweat of great fear 
hued his heavy face to the pallor of 
death. 

“Shouldn't be at all surprised,” Bell 
“Now then, get up 
and pull yourself together. I want to 
get Mr. Shields out of this hole as soon 
as possible.” 


means prison for me,” he 


replied laconically. 


leaf, the farmer 
lurched to his feet, picked up the lamp 


Up a 


Shaking like a 


and stumbled from the room. 
flight of winding stairs, through a maze 
of ruinous wind-swept rooms to a dis- 
mal attic under the eaves, dead to the 
light of day, the haunt of rats and 
creeping things, they groped their way, 
to find 
sleep of weary exha 
pallet of straw 


Bell held the lamp over the sleeping 


Marcus Shields sleeping the 


ustion on a littered 


man. The once well-rounded face was 


pinched and shrunken; deep hollows 
pitted the cheeks and blac k shadow > 
lurked beneath the losed eyes. 


‘You are right, farmer, you should 


get penal servitude for this. If you 
| : 
don’t it won't be my fault. Pick him 


up, and carry him downstairs.” 
The arrests in the farm were carried 
out in a manner which did credit to 
He saw both 
Tilburn and the farmer in safe custody, 


Bell’s swiftly laid pians 


had the manufacturer taken in a tax! 
to a private hospital, and then, late 
though it was, drove straight to Scot- 
land Yard. 
Barkleigh 
duty somew 
1 


knew, came 01 
A quai 


ee 
before the 


lox, he 
here about three. 
ter of an hour slipped by 
rival detectives stood face to face. 

fox glared at his unofficial colleague 
in his cuctomary supercilious way. 

“What brings you out in the middle 
of the night?” he asked, swinging round 
in his revolving desk chair and crossing 








his thin legs in an attitude of affected 
boredom. 

Bell coolly rammed a charge of to- 
bacco into his pipe. “Oh, felt a bit 
restless, that’s all. Thought I'd like 
to run round and see how the Leinster 
Gardens case is progressing.” 

l‘ox stroked his chin, “Thought you 
had lost all interest in that affair. 
However, it’s going on pretty well. I’m 
sorry you didn’t like my’ snatehing 
Spriggs out of your hands. But really, 
Bell, he’s a wrong ’un—a downright 
wrong ’un. I give him twelve feet of 
rope and a drop of five feet six.” 

“Never. Never,” Bell answered with 
a laugh, “I'll bet you a thousand 
pounds to a bad shilling Spriggs will 
never swing.” 

Fox leaned forward, his face keenly 
alert. ‘You mean that?” 

“Surely.” 

“What makes you cocksure? 

“T never allow myself to be cocksure. 
[ only wager on certainties,’ replied 
Bell. “You see, old man, if you mean 
to hang Albert Spriggs you must do it 
on the strength of Marcus Shields’ 
dead body.” 

“Well? 
that.” 

“No?” 

“And the motive is as 
pikestaff.” 

“Oh: 

“You see, he must have got to know 
his master meant to leave him a fortune, 


There’s no difficulty over 


plain as a 


and being avaricious, he killed him.” 

Bell found it hard to restrain a smile. 
“Doesn't it strike you that yours is a 
very weak case? I mean, what man 
in his right senses, situated as Spriggs 
was, would have murdered his master 
and best friend? Suspicion would 
have been dead against him all the time. 
Had he stayed, he would have been 
arrested; had he taken to flight, his 
capture must have been only a matter 
of time. Your theory is built on a 
rotten foundation.” 
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Fox yawned. “All the same, we've 
got our claws pretty well into him, and 
he’ll have a deuce of a job to get free.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Of course.” Fox was plainly nettled 
by Bell’s coolness. ‘What’s in the 
wind? What’s behind your coming 
here at this unearthly hour? You can’t 
mean——”’ 

Bell broke into a peal of laughter. 
“T just want to read you a little moral 
lesson, that’s all, to point out the fatuity 
of counting your chickens before they 
are hatched. You have bungled— 
bungled badly over the 
Gardens business, and for the credit of 
the Yard, for the credit of our pro- 
fession, | want to put you right before 
you stand a laughingstock to the whole 


Leinster 


world.” 

‘ox leaped to his feet. 
Bell, 1 won’t stand this from you or 
any one. You made me a bet. I’ve 
accepted it. Before a month is out, I 
shall call round for the money.” 

“Then don’t forget to bring a bad 
shilling with you, because, as sure as 
the day is breaking, a new dawn of 
freedom is about to break for the un- 


‘Look here, 


happy man who now lies under such 
a dark cloud of suspicion, I am serious, 
Fox. Spriggs is going to be released, 
and unless you do something to get out 
of the pit you have made for yourself, 
your reputation is gone forever.” 

Barkleigh Fox 
man just then. The note of obvious 


looked a very sick 


sincerity that had crept into his rival's 
voice scared him. 

“What's 
hoarsely. 

“This—that you have opened up a 
lor one thing, Spriggs 1s 
there 


wrong?” he stammered 


mare’s-nest. 
an innocent man; for another, 
never was a murder at all; for another, 
within ten minutes from now, if I chose 
lo do SO, | could take you into the 
presence of the living Marcus Shields.” 

Fox was a study in blank astonish- 


ment 

















“No murder? Then whose body 
was found in the room with you?” 

Bell refilled his pipe and leaned back 
comfortably in the saddlebag chair. 

“T will crime from 
the moment of its inception. Marcus 
Shields, a wealthy manufacturer, leads 
a lonely life, his only real friend in the 
world being Albert Spriggs, his butler, 


reconstruct the 


who has served him faithfully for 
nearly eleven years. At length Shields 
falls into a low state; he becomes 


morbid and begins to feel that death is 
not far will 
with the assistance of his lawyer, Mr. 
Walter Tilburn, of St. Dunstan’s Hill. 
Now, in that will, he divides his fortune 
equally distant and rather 
unscrupulous relation, Mrs. Grateley, 
and the faithful Spriggs.” 

lox began to move uncomfortably in 


from him. He makes a 


between a 


his chair. 
“Now the lawyer knows Mrs. 
(srateley,” Bell continued. “In, fact, 


her rather alluring type of beauty has 
fascinated him. 
lady’s brother, a certain Doctor Strud 


More, he knows the 


wick, whom we might well describe as 


the most unscrupulous of the three. 


Mrs. Grateley is in financial difficulties. 
Strudwick 


is more than hard up. He is 


bent, and, I take it, Tilburn is 
cart. So the 


their precious heads to- 


TOKE 


pretty well in the three 
of them lay 
gether and concoct a very neat little 
plan.” 

“I'd give something to know how you 
discovered all this, if it’s true,” 
Fox, 

Bell traced fancy 


mur 
mured 
patterns on the 
knee of his trousers with the stem 
of his pipe. 

end of 


“Simply by using the right 


reason,’ he explained. “By noting 
down every fact that came to my 
knowledge, tracing its origin and pur- 
pose, and its probable results. Add 


to this ceaseless watching, patient picc- 


ing together of every shred of evidence 


S 


as it comes along, hasten the climax 
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by a few quick steps of my own, and 
the result is as I tell you. Believe me, 
Fox, really quite simple, if only you 
subordinate everything—yourself, what 
you wish to what want 
to achieve for your own personal ends 
—to the desire t 
where.” 

A dejection of spirit fell 
Scotland Yara man. 

“I’m afraid you look like coming out 
said 


believe, you 


do justice every- 


upon the 


on top in this case after all,” he 

gloomily. 
“Never mind; 

the narrow escape he has had. As you 


think of Spriggs and 


say, he might have gone to the gallows. 
Still, to return to our muttons—Strud- 
wick learns, through his sister, that the 
Shields 
say there is nothing radically wrong 
with him, that all he 
from work, a change of surroundings. 


doctors who have examined 


needs is cessation 
They know he has decided to come to 


for that 
Spriggs has been sent ahead to rent a 


London several months, 


furnished house. They know, too, the 
day on which he proposes to start. Their 
plan, though simple, is hedged about 
by dangers, so they resolve to take no 
mur- 
manu facturer’s 


risks, to stick at nothing short of 

der t 

death in the eyes of the world.” 
‘But J Shields 

wasn’t dead,” 
‘Nor is he. 

wick & Co. 


idea was to make it appear as if he was 


accomplish the 


thought you said 
lox interposed, 
Nor did Tilburn, Strud- 
mean him to die. Their 
dead in order that Mrs. Grateley, at 
any rate, might succeed to her part of 
the fortune, and possibly the whole 
lot. So, 


bury, they laid a trap to kidnap him, 


as soon as Shields left Dews 
to spirit him out of the world. Just 
when and where they did so is imma- 
but they ac 
complished it on the day of his leaving 


terial—Strudwick knows 


Dewsbury and smuggled him off to a 


lonely house on the Essex marshes, 


where they paid a rascal named Sawyet 


¢ 


to keep him a prisoner until such time 
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as they were in possession of the money 


and had a chance to get safely away.” 

“You mean to say they did all this?” 

“And more. But of course, the great 
danger was Spriggs. As soon=as 
Spriggs’ master failed to turn up, 
Spriggs started in to make inquiries. 
The faithful manservant was hamper- 
ing the scoundrels’ plans. They wanted 
to get a dead body into the house in 
Leinster Gardens and to get rid of 
Spriggs in such a way as would appear 
that Spriggs had murdered Mr. Shields 
and had bolted.” 

“A possibility you maintain does not 
apply,’ Fox objected. 

“Absolutely. From beginning to end, 
Spriggs was an innocent man. They 
knew he could not be bought, so went 
to the house to kidnap him. He was at 
the telephone speaking to me, asking 
me to call around, I take it, to look into 
his master’s strange disappearance. At 
that moment the ruffians entered. They 
knocked the poor fellow senseless and 
hurried him off in a closed car to a 
temporary hiding place.” 

“But how did they come to attack 
you, when you did not arrive till some 
time later?” ~ 

“There was need for haste on their 
part. Something like an alarm had been 
partially raised by Spriggs. They 
wanted to get the dead body, supposed 
to be Marcus Shields, into the house 
without delay. They returned with it 
just a few minutes before I arrived 
on the scene, and set the watch on the 
body ahead to enable them to prove 
an alibi. By an oversight one of them 
had omitted to close the front door. 
They heard me ring and were struck 
momentarily inactive with fear. They 
crept down into the hall, all three of 
them, just when I was well inside. The 


place was in darkness. They thought 
| might pass up the stairs and so give 
them a chance to slip quietly into the 
street, before | could raise the alarm. 
Certainly they had the advantage of 





time, because the electric wires to the 
lights had been cut,’ 

“Instead they discovered and downed 
you?” 

“In groping blindly I touched the 
womaz’s face. Ina rush they fell upon 
me, chloroformed me into insensibility, 
and left me there with the body.” 

“Which wasn’t Shields at all?” 

“No. The body of a man accidentally 
strangled, which the doctor had pro 
cured ostensibly for scientific purposes. 
But with Spriggs out of the way, and 
Mrs. Grateley and the dead man’s 
lawyer both prepared to come forward 
at the proper time and identify it, 
they felt tolerably safe.” 

“My hat! What a maze!’ 

“A maze not difficult to find the way 
out of, once I got a lead on to the case. 
The break in Spriggs’ message to me, 
his surprised cry, the presence of a 
woman in the house, the belated coming 
forward of Strudwick and the lawyer, 
all roused my suspicions. I set a watch 
on Tilburn, dismissing from my mind 
altogether the theory that Spriggs was 
guilty.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because, had the butler been guilty, 
he would never have attempted to enlist 
my services; neither would he have 
disappeared. He would have com 
mitted the murder in such a way as to 
leave himself outside the pale of pos- 
sible suspicion, He knew he had been 
well provided for in his master’s will. 
Lots of people knew it, including some 
of the employees at the \W hitley Hotel. 
Consequently I put Spriggs down as an 
innocent man. The next task was to 
look for another interested party. I 
found one in Mrs. Grateley. She was 
very friendly with the lawyer, Tilburn, 
and Strudwick was friendly with both. 
Therefore I reckoned there were three 
implicated in the attack on me. Con- 
sequently I tackled Tilburn——” 

“And landed him—how ?” 
“At this stage the butler escaped 
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from his captors and wisely came to 
me. I tested his story by going to a 
lonely house which the lawyer had 
There, I told myself, 
the 


recently vacated. 
I should find 
butler’s story.” 

“Which you did ?” 

“Yes. I discovered the sub-cellar in 
which he had been imprisoned.” 

“And did you, at this stage, suspect 


corroboration of 


that Mr. Shields had not been mur- 
dered oe 

“Not until a chance remark by 
Spriggs, who informed me that his 
master never had a certain mark be 


Then I knew. The 
I kept watch on 
the three, by taking the manager of thé 


hind the left ear. 
rest was simplicity. 


confidence and by 
posing In this way 
| learned of their plan to clear out of 


Imperial into my 


as a deaf waiter. 


the country, Mrs. Grateley by this time 
being in possession of a considerable 
portion of her legacy.” 
“But why didn’t 


polic e?” 


you inform the 


‘“Lecause something more had to be 
accomplished—the recovery of the kid 
naped man. Inasmuch as | regarded 
Tilburn as the prime mover, I decided 
it was he who had put Shields away. 
\s Tilburn was living alone in rooms, 

Shields hidden in his 
The possibility was that he had 


[ knew wasn't 


place. 


handed him over to the care of a fourth 
person whom he was paying for the 
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job, so I concocted a bogus letter, know- 
ing full well that Tilburn would im- 
mediately rush to the place where the 
manufacturer was kept. This he did, 
and the Essex police arrested him a 
couple of hours ago.” 

bewildered. 


Fox was positively 
“And what have you done about the 
others?” he asked. 

Bell wrote down’ an address. “You 


will find them there, waiting to be 
joined by Tilburn on Friday morning 
when they propose to catch the boat for 
South America. If vou like, you can 
have the arresting 
them ?” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I’m going back to my flat—to 


satisfaction of 


sleep.” 


He was still sleeping when Natalie 
entered his consulting room the next 
He had flung himself down 
dressed as he was on the couch, and the 


morning 


lines of exhaustion were heavy upon 
a face full of tenderness and pity for 
Softly she bent down 
and kissed his forehead, but Bell did 
\With a sigh she stole from 


the oppressed. 


not stir. 
the 
“T shan’t wake him,” she murmured 


room. 


softly. ‘‘The letters he wanted me to 
take will have to wait.” 
\nd, a few miles away, the dawn of 


a brighter day was breaking for the 
lonely occupant of a prison cell. 


eo 


BANDIT 


AN 


recently. He had just, left 


him and seized the money bag he had st 


KILLED IN 


\CKED by five bandits on a street in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a col 
ector for a large chain-store company had a very narrow escape from death 


rapped to his wrist. 


HOLDUP 


] 


one of the stores when the holdup men sprang upon 


The struggle Was 


by no means over, however, for the victim made such strenuous efforts to recover 


the money that one ot the robbers drew a revolver and fired at him. 


Just at that 


moment the collector ducked to escape a blow aimed at him with a blackjack by 
| 


another member of the gang, and the bullet hit the latte: 


the forehead, killing him instantly. 
retired into an automobile they 


9B bs 


‘| hereupon the four 


had stolen and drove 


man in the middle of 
remaining gunmen hastily 


rapidly away. 











‘Painted tn {ytack 


C& Albert Alwing—> 


Author of ‘‘Left Out,’’ ‘‘In Callendar’s Brain,’’ 


TANDING at the entrance to 
, Virgil Jupi- 

ter Brown, in imitation of 

Puck, chuckled over the folly 
of mortals. His short, thin was 
arrayed in faultless evening but 
he was taking no part in the pageantry 
of frivolity and fashion going on about 
With curling lips and a_ bored 
gaudy and jab- 


C 
a Broadway hotel 


figure 
garb, 


him, 
look, he watched the 
bering throng as it crawled out of the 
theaters, and 
clogged the garish lanes of traffic. 
“Tllusion—nothing but illusion,” he 
philosophically, yawning cyn- 
gold-rimmed 


deluged the sidewalks, 


observed 
ically as he restored his 
lenses to their precarious perch on his 
slippery “Nothing but tinsel, 
frippery and make 

Here Virgil 

his musings to contemplate the face 
then hurrying 
first glance he 
kind he 
bore a 


nose. 
believe.” 
Jupiter Brown paused 
of a young man just 
out of the hotel. At 

material of the 
The 
professorial as 


scented was 


always looking for. face 
solemn and 
and the f 


somewhat 
complexion 
far 


pect resh, clear 


seemed to have bloomed in fields 


from sultry Broadway. The clothes 
were of the latest cut, but the young 
man’s manner of wearing them, as well 
as his bearing in general, gave forth 
suggestion of rust What inter 
ested ron n most, however, was his 
agitated demeanor. 

‘The vouth is in love,” he told him 
self observing a gorgeous bouquet of 
, ! g a gorgeou ut 
hothouse roses in the professorial one’s 


hand. “Love is a sublime passion, if 


propel ly directed.” 





His bored expression changed to a 
semblance of interest as he cautiously 
followed the young through the 
swirling crowd to the stage door of the 
Apollonia Theater, where his quarry 
stopped and stood in an attitude of ex- 
pectant and nervous waiting. 

“My friend appears to be 
what is irly known as a_ stage- 
johnny,” mused Virgil Jupiter 
Brown disappointedly. “But even a sor- 
did infatuation contain possibil- 
ities. I shall wait.” 

He sauntered to the 
lightly 


man 


young 
vulgz 


door 
may 


building line and 


leaned against the iron railing 


fringing the side of the theater. The 
object of his interest, holding the su- 


perb bouquet in one hand and a walk- 
ing stick in the other, was plainly ill 
at ease, for he frequently cleared his 
throat, scraped his chin against the rim 
of his collar, and gazed timidly at the 
frowning doorkeeper. 

Brown had been watching him only 
a few moments haughty-look- 
ing touring car drew up at the curb and 
faced and flashily attired man 
age stepped out and spoke 
who 


when a 


a sallow 
of middle 
a few words to the doorkeeper, 
addressed him as “Mr. 
carefully 


fii ray lo in 
ever) detail 
scholarly 
bale- 


Brown, noting 


of the scene, saw the man of 


] 


give the new arrival 


“ance 
ful look. 
“Excellent! he murmured 


low chuckle. “He hates him. 


with a 
Hate, if 


magnificent pas 


applied, is a g 


rightly 


> 
sion. This looks promising. 


He had barely concluded the 
when Mr. Traylor removed his silk hat, 


ght 


thoug 
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rushed forward, bowed ceremoniously, 
and offered his arm to a young girl 
just coming out of the stage door. 
With a’ happy smile and a murmur of 
delight, she placed a hand on his sleeve 
and permitted herself to be handed 
into the touring car, which a moment 
later began to zigzag its way down the 
traffic-choked street. 

Smiling, Virgil Jupiter Brown took 
a notebook from his pocket, jotted 
down the name “Traylor” and the num- 
ber of the car, then turned his atten- 
tion to the young man. 

The latter’s face had gone white, and 
the bouquet lay crumpled and torn at 
his feet. One arm resting on the iron 
railing, he glowered at the point where 
Traylor and his fair captive had dis- 
appeared in the jam of vehicles. 

“He is jealous,” said Brown elatedly, 
“and jealousy, if steered into the proper 
channels, is one of the grandest pas 
the world. Jumping, Cesar! 
My young rustic friend seems to take 
it hard. In his frenzy he is doing 
violence to the iron railing. Blazing 
cats !” 


sions in 


The professorial young man, his wild 
eyes still trailing in the wake of the 
car, was revealing the state of his emo- 
tions by tugging fiercely at one of the 
After 


a little he desisted, drew a long breath, 


spear-tipped bars in the railing. 


gazed ruefully at the devastated bou 


quet, and sauntered away. \fter 
watching his slouching progress for a 


Brown turned his attention 


iron bar on which he had vented 


moment, 
to the 
his frenzy. 
“Jumping 
mumbled 
“What an outrageous wa 


He 


disapprovingly. 


Ceesar ! bent 1 
Brown 
ste of energy! 
I must offer the young fool my serv- 
ices.” 


With a nod, he strolled up to the 


stern-eyed doorkeeper and_ exhibited 
the corner of a one-dollar bill. 
“T desire to know the name of the 


young lady with whom Mr. Traylor 
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drove off in a car a few minutes. ago,” 
he announced. 

The 
calmly extracted the bill from Brown’s 
fingers, folded it. with elaborate care, 
and thrust it into his vest pocket. 


man reached out his hand, 


“She calls herself Vera Vernon,” 
he drawled. ‘“They’re givin’ her a try- 
out in the chorus.” 

Brown jotted down the information 
in his notebook, thanked the man and 
walked back to the hotel outside which 
he had first seen the lovelorn individ- 
ual. [entering the lobby and _ letting 
his eyes run over the thin scattering of 
guests, he saw the object of his search 
seated dejectedly in an armchair. He 
beckoned a bell hop and proffered a 
half dollar. 

“T wish to know the name of the gen- 
tleman seated in the armchair next to 
the potted palm over there,” he told 
the alert-looking youth, pointing. 

The boy looked,in the direction in- 


dicated, scurried away to the desk, and 


was back in a few moments with the 
information that the persons in ques- 
tion was William P. Stone of Forest 


ville and occupied room 917 

The sleek and crafty features of Vir- 
gil Jupiter Brown bore a satisfied grin 
as he made another notation in his book 
walked out of 
“Unless all signs fail,” he 


and the hotel. 

told him- 
self with a chuckle, “my evening’s work 
has been both interesting and_ profit- 


able.” 
Fi. 
Stone, professor of 


William 


Phineas 


chemistry and biology in the Forestville 
High School, sat at the window in his 
hotel room and looked out upon a gray 
and melancholy world. He had come 


to New York in the hope of persuad- 


ing Vera Vernon to renounce her his- 
trionic ambitions and return to For- 
estville with him. She had laughed at 
him, poked fun at him, and _ finally 


snubbed him. 


Three nights in succes- 
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sion he had laid siege to the Apollonia 
stage door, only to see her carried off 
by another man right under his nose, 

He had packed his suit case, and in 
an hour and fifteen minutes, he would 
where 
he would and 
biology and let the fair sex severely 
alone. He chided himself for having 
been a fool, since he might have known 
that love and pedagogy would not mix. 
In the future he would shun sentimen- 
tal things as a scorched child shuns 


be on his way to Forestville, 


stick to chemistry 


fire. 

\ brisk rap on the door interrupted 
his somber musings, and upon his list- 
less “Come in,” a bell boy entered and 
held out a silver tray containing a card. 
Professor Stone’s brows knitted as he 
read the neatly embossed inscription: 


D. M. D. 


muttered. “What 
Well, show him 


VIRGIL JUPITER BROWN, 


"Dp. M. D,,” he 
kind of title is that? 
up.” 

He paced the floor for a few min- 
utes, and then the owner of the per- 
plexing title made a dignified and some- 
pompous entrance. Despite his 
slight stature, Virgil Jupiter Brown 
seemed quite with a 
courtly bow, he disposed of hat and 
stick, accepted the chair indicated by 
Stone, and adjusted his troublesome 
glasses. For several moments he re- 
garded the professor with a sternly ap- 


what 


impressive as, 


praising gaze. 
“My dear young sir,” he finally in- 
quired, “do you realize that you are a 
fool ate 
Stone stiffened, flushed 
make a_ hot 


a little, was 
about to retort, then 
taughed. 

“? an ; 
sincerely. “But how 

“IT am 
caller. 0 
enough to admit they are fools that it 


fully aware of it,” he said 


gratified,” imterrupted the 


few people are honest 
is refreshing to meet some one whose 
intelligence is not stultified by false 
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pride. You are a fool, sir, but not be- 
cause you have permitted yourself to 
fall in love, or even because you meekly 
stand by while an unworthy rival de- 
camps with the object of your affec 
tions. You are a fool because you are 
letting the by-products of your pas- 
sions go to waste, 

“The what of my which?” inquired 
Stone incoherently, staring at his ec- 


’ 


centric visitor. 

Virgil Jupiter Brown permitted him- 
self a patient and tolerant smile. ‘“Per- 
haps you observed the letters appended 
to my name?” 

“Yes, but I did not quite grasp their 
significance.” 

“Then let me enlighten 
Brown impressively. “The 
M. D. stand for doctor of 
namics. Don’t ask me which 
sity conferred the title upon 
as yet no university has been enterpris 
ing or bold enough to take up the sci- 
ence of which | am the originator and 
at present the sole exponent. Let me 
tell you, my dear young sir, that the 
time is near when the world will real- 
ize the importance of conserving its 
mental resources, just as it is now con- 


you,” said 
letters D. 
mental dy- 
univer 
me, for 


serving its physical resources.” 

“T don’t believe I follow you, quite,” 
confessed Stone, blinking his eyes and 
peering perplexedly at the doctor of 
mental dynamics. 

Brown chuckled softly. “TI 
you are aware that passion always in- 


suppose 


tensifies a man’s energies and stimu- 


lates his spirits. Passion makes a timid 


man bold, it makes a cautious man 
reckless, and it makes a weak man 
strong. Let me illustrate. I take it 


; 
that you are not by nature extrava 
gant, yet last night, on the impulse of 


the powerful passion of jealousy, you 
tossed away about twenty dollars’ w 
of roses.” 

Again a hot retort rose to Stone’s 


lips, but he swallowed it and grinned 


sheepishly. 
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“It is a trivial matter,” Brown went, 
on, “but it shows how an ordinarily 
provident person like yourself becomes 
reckless and wasteful on the spur of 
passion, But that is not all. You leaf 
a sedentary life and you are not a par- 
ticularly strong man. Yet, while I was 
observing you last night, you subjected 
an inoffensive iron rod to your jealous 
frenzy and bent it out of shape. It was 
quite a feat and a striking example of 
how passion stimulates a man’s ener- 
gies. Do you follow me, sir?” 

“T think so,” said 
a little dubiously. 

“Let me summarize. 
the course of about fifeen minutes, and 


Professor Stone 


Last night, in 


acting on the impulse of a single pas- 
sion, you did two things of which you 
would have been incapable under nor 
mal You evinced a 
strength and a recklessness that ordi- 


circumstances. 


narily are quite foreign to your nature. 
All this, mind you, was the effect of 


the single passion of jealousy. You are 
the fortunate possessor of two other 
magnificent passions—hate and_ love. 


You hate Traylor 
“T didn’t 
name,’ was Stone’s mumbled interrup- 


even know the scountlrel’s 
tion. 

“And you Miss 
ceeded Brown. “Do 
possibilities inherent in those three tre 


love Vernon,” pro- 


you realize the 
mefidous passions, my dear young sir?” 
rf 


“IT am beginning to catch the drift 
your remarks.” 

“Excellent! Now, Professor Stone, 
don’t you agree with me that you ought 
to conserve the by products of those 
sublime emotions: 


“How ?” 
\ scowl deepened in Brown’s lean 
face. “Don’t you get my idea yet? 


Why, you ought to conserve them by 
the simple and sensible expedient of 
putting them to a better use than toss 


ing away twenty-dollar bouquets and 
You 
ought to direct and husband your pri 


bending iron bars out of shape. 


cee 
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less forces with a view to practical re 
sults. You might, for instance, em- 
ploy them in an effort to win back Miss 
Vernon.” 

A genial smile, Brown’s first since 
the beginning of the strange interview, 
disarmed Stone’s rising indignation. 

“Win back Miss Vernon ?” he echoed, 
glancing at the packed suit case beside 
the bed. 

“And put Traylor out of the run- 


ning,” added the doctor of mental dy- 
namics. 
“By what method?” 


Brown assumed a_ professional air. 
“T ‘shall prescribe the method if you 
choose my Natu 
rally and as a matter of course, I exact 
a retaining fee from all my clients. It 
Have you a dollar?” 


to accept services. 


is nominal. 

Stone laughed as he drew a wrinkled 
bill from his pocket. Brown accepted 
it and wrote out a receipt. 

“T always give my services on a con- 
tingent basis,” “TE 
[ fail to subdue Traylor and accom 
plish a reconciliation between you and 
Miss Vernon, IT get nothing. If I 
ceed, I shall demand ten per cent.” 

‘Ten cent of what?” 

“Of the net proceeds derived from 


re wceeded Bre wn. 
| 


suc- 
pel 


the by-products of your passions, of 
As the enterprise is a purely 
speculative one, I am taking a 
bler’s chance. Now for the method. I 
have spent a busy morning familiar- 
izing myself certain details of 
Traylor’s private life, and the infor- 
mation I gathered will be useful to us. 
attention to what I 


COUTSe, 


gam- 


with 


Pray give careful 


say. 
The doctor of mental dynamics drew 


his chair a little closer to Professor 


long time he talked 


Stone’s and for a 


il 


with a profusion 


qe 


an undertone and 
| 


ittle gestures. The other 


of queet g 


and, when the plan 
for 
Presently 


tened_ breathlessly 
had unfolded, he sat 
time in thoughtful 


been a long 
silence. 


his lips began to twitch; then an au 
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dacious twinkle came into his usually 
calm and pensive eyes; finally he 
laughed in a way that would have star 
tled Forestville if it had heard. 

“It’s crazy!” he exclaimed. “A 
inonth ago I wouldn't have listened to 
such a thing for a moment. But, by 
heck, I'll do it!” 

The doctor of mental 
slapped him on the shoulder ; then, smil- 
ing gently, he picked up his hat and 
stick and strutted from the room. 


dynamics 


ILI. 


With a jauntiness and an audacity 
that surprised himself, the professor of 
chemistry and biology strode up to the 
stage entrance of the Apollonia Thea 
ter a little after eleven o'clock the fol- 
lowing evening and handed the auto 
crat in charge a letter and a coin. 

“You will deliver this to Miss Ver 
non when she comes out,” he instructed 
with the easy and confident air of one 
accustomed to obedience. 

The doorkeeper stared, wondering 
what had come over the man who for 
three nights in succession had stood 
meekly aside while Miss Vernon was 
being snatched away by another. He 
nodded dazedly as he pocketed the coin 
and gave assurance that the letter would 
be duly delivered. Stone, feeling a dar 
ing and a recklessness that frightened 
and thrilled him at the same time, swag 
gered to the curb and looked down the 


street. 

“Virgil Jupiter Brown, D. M. D., is 
dead right.” he reflected. “It's just as 
easy tag do something practical as to 


twenty-dollar bouquets and 


fing away 





twist iron rods \h! Is early 
to-night. So much the better.’ 
saucv-lookit gy uring Cal emerged 
out of a swirl of crawling taxicabs, 
white shirt fronts, and a soft, clinging 
iridescence of feminine apparel. Tray- 


ior, a complacent grin. wrin 


’ 
sleek and diligently massaged face, sat 
Ss » 


yt 


at the wheel. After a long, appraising 
glance at his smug features, Stone felt 
all atingle with the joy of combat. 
With a few brisk strides he was on the 


srunning board ; with an agile leap he was 


seated beside his rival. His hand, hid- 
den in his coat pocket, was clutching 
the handle of an automatic. 

“Don’t stop!” he commanded in low, 
tense tones. “Go right ahead. Turn 
to the south at the next corner.” 

It had all happened in a twinkling, 
and Stone had gone about it with such 
matter of factness that the passers-by 
and loiterers on the sidewalk had seen 
nothing out of the way. He gave Tray- 
lor’s side a little jab with the muzzle of 
the weapon. 

The car slithered and swerved as the 
hands on the steering wheel faltered. 
Traylor started, gasped, and paled. 

“Make a single queer move, and | 
drill a hole through you,” warned Stone, 
surprised to note how readily the un- 
professorial diction slipped from _ his 
lips. He was startled,‘too, by the real- 
ization that he, until recently a staid, 
circumspect, and mild-mannered peda 
gogue, meant every word of the threat. 
Strange though it seemed, he felt he 
could use the automatic as coolly as he 
could a test tube. 

Some of his deadly seriousness must 
have communicated itself to Traylor, 
for the latter managed to get a gry 
on himself, righted the car, and guided 


the machine down the street and round 


the corner. His face was ashen and 
the tightly compressed lips twitched at 
the corners. 

“A little faster,’ 


; hae 
veling at the ease with which he h 


* ordered Stone, mat 


cowed his_ rival. Yet, on second 


thought, it seemed natural enough. All 





that had been necessary was to n 
of some of the emotional energy which 
on the previous night he had wasted on 
the iron. He had taken Traylor by 
storm, as it were, and the sheer audacity 
of his method had made for success 





esti 
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“To the west,” he directed, and they 
turned into a gloomy street fringed by 
tall and murky office buildings and 
mercantile establishments. 
an utter stranger in town, but he had 
carefully gone over the route after his 
interview with Brown, and the street 


corner signs made it easy to find the 


Stone was 


Way. 

“Say,” Traylor blurted out suddenly, 
“aren’t you taking me to— Then 
he checked himself and peered per- 
plexedly at his abductor. 

“T’m not,’ said Stone, 
shortly. “I don’t 
thought you were going, but you may 
be sure it’s somewhere else.” 


laughing 
know where you 


“Then you—you’re kidnaping me!” 
stuttered Traylor, beginning to show 
faint signs of rebellion. 

“Dear me, no!” The professor re- 
moved the automatic from his pocket 
and pressed the muzzle firmly against 
the other’s shoulder blade. “I’m merely 
escorting you to a place where you can 
enjoy a quiet little vacation from the 
feverish life of Broadway. We shall 
be there ina moment. You will stop the 
car at the next corner.” 

Traylor grunted sullenly, but obeyed. 
Stone cast a swift glance up and down 
the street, noting with satisfaction that 
He had heard it 
said that no district in the world is quite 


no one was in sight. 


so dead as are certain sections of lower 
Manhattan after business hours, and 
the blocks in either direction were al- 
He commanded Tray 
lor to step out, jabbed the automatic 


most ee: ily still. 


against his ribs, and ordered him to 
move on. When they had traversed half 
the block, he propelled his captive into 
a dark doorway, where he made him 
stand with face to wall and hands 
raised. Then Stone took out a key and 
unlocked the door. 


“Sorry the elevator isn’t running,” 


he murmured sarcastically as he shoved 
Traylor inside and closed the door be 


hind them. 


been 


“The building h: 
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condemned, I understand, and isn’t in 
use. We shall have to walk.” As he 
spoke, he struck a match and pointed 
to a narrow stairway back of the ele 
vator shaft. 

“Who the devil are you?” snarled 
Traylor, peering obliquely at the auto- 
matic. 

“T am a man of strong passions,” 
“Move on.” 


Traylor defi- 


said the professor. 

“Yt won't,” declared 
antly. 

Stone regarded him narrowly. Some- 
thing hot and maddening leaped up 
within him. It infuriated him to think 
that those bleary, villainous eyes had 
looked into the sky blue ones of Vera 
Vernon. It goaded him to frenzy to 
coarse lips 


imagine what those thick 
had spoken to her He wondered 
whether the scoundrel had attempted to 
kiss her, and the thought inflamed him. 
He recalled, with rising fury how, on 
three consecutive nights, Traylor had 
made a fool of him. 

Trembling with a jumble of fierce 
emotions, he stepped forward. He felt 
the same mad desire for something 
to crush, maim, or mangle that he had 
experienced the night before, save that 
now he had a human being, instead of 
an inert rod of iron, on whom to ex 
plode his frenzy. 

“Move on,” he repeated in tense, in 
cisive tones, 

His ominously blazing eyes and the 
menacing glint of the automatic seemed 
to pierce Traylor’s thin armor of de- 
He hesitated only 
then began to ascend 


fiance and bravery. 

moment longer, 
the stairs They had climbed seven 
long flights before the professor, order 
unlocked a door and 


ing him to stop, 
bade him enter. Admonishing his pris 


oner to stand still, Stone took candle 


from his pocket and lighted it 
It was a room 
and showed signs of having once been 


n office. Save for a_ broken-down 


high ceiled 


laroce 
large, 


a 
1 


desk, a chair, an oil heater, and a small 
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box standing in a corner, the floor and 
walls were bare. 
“Strip,” commanded 
placing the candle on the desk and light- 
ing the oil heater. 
“Wha—what ?” 
“T said strip. 
off your duds.” 
at his unsuspected linguistic talents. “I 
don’t think you will escape, but I am 
taking no chances. Hurry!” ; 
Traylor seemed to contemplate re- 
sistance, but a glance at the steadily 


the professor, 


In other words, peel 
Again Stone marveled 


pointing automatic and the stern and 
determined look in Stone’s face told him 
it would be useless. 

“The oil heater will keep you from 
freezing to death,’ remarked Stone, 
“and there is plenty of food in the box 
back there.” He kicked Traylor’s dis- 
carded clothes toward the door, and 
took two short lengths of rope from 
his pocket, handing one to his prisoner. 
“Tie your feet,” he ordered, “and be 
sure you perform a workmanlike job.” 

The other glowered, fumed and splut- 
tered, but finally obeyed. 

“Now put your hands behind you,’ 
directed the professor. 

Again Traylor complied, and Stone 
manacled his wrists with the remaining 
length of rope. 

“Stand perfectly still,” he counseled, 
pocketing the automatic and taking a 
. small brush and a vial of black paint 
from his pocket. Uncorking the lat- 
ter and dipping the brush in it, he 
painted four large initials on his vic- 


tim’s bare back. 
‘What damn’ fool 


thing are you do 

ing now?” whined Traylor. 

“Decorating your back with the cap 
ae I 


ital letters If, N, B, and M,” explained 


Stone calmly, as he made the final stroke 


with the brush. 

Traylor started violently, and his 
manacled feet almost tripped him. Th 
professor, standing aside, saw that his 
flabby features had turned a_ shade 


paler. 
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“F, N, B, and M!” echoed the pris- 
oner in quavering tones, fixing a look 
of horror on Stone’s face. “What do 
you know and—and who are you?” 

Stone laughed mysteriously. “Your 
hands are not tied very securely, and 
you will be able to extricate yourself 
by the time the paint dries. Unfortu- 
nately I must leave you in the dark, for 
a light on the top floor of a vacant office 
building might attract attention. Who 
IT am doesn’t matter for the present. I 
am acting under instructions and my 
—ahem, managér, advised me to deco- 
rate your back as an extra measure of 
precaution against your escaping. Why 
he chose those particular letters I can’t 
tell you. Perhaps you know,” he added, 
wondering at the terror written on 
Traylor’s face. 

The prisoner mumbled 
under his breath, and Stone took the 
candle, gathered Traylor’s clothes, 
stepped from the room, and carefully 
locked the door. A few minutes later 
he was seated in Traylor’s car. Arriv- 
ing at the darkened stage entrance of 
the Apollonia, he leaped from the seat 
and confronted a slender, black-eyed, 
and very indignant young woman. 

“You got my note, Vera?” he inquired 
blandly as he half led and half carried 
her to the car. 

“Yes, I got your note, Professor 
Stone,” she replied with withering in- 
flection on the title. “You’re impudent 
and conceited, and I hate you!” 
chuckled as the big car slid 


“All that just because 


something 


Stone 
down the street. 
I write my future wife a note inform 


1 


ing her that I’m unavoidably detained 


and asking her to wait a few minutes ? 
Dear me!” 

“T’m not your future wife, I want 
you to understand,” she declared, 
stamping her foot. Then, after a few 


juired 


“Where is Mr. Traylor, and 


moments of stony silence, she ing 
haughtily : 
how do you happen to be driving his 


s9 
Car: 
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“] borrowed the car after locking up 
the owner,” confessed ‘tthe professor 
brazenly. “You Vera, 
more ways than one of disposing of a 
rival. One very excellent way is to 


put him in solitary confiemert and de- 


see, there are 


prive him of his clothes to make sure 
he will stay there. That’s just what |] 
did to Traylor.” 

Why 
gasped. 

“It's rather late,’ commented the pro- 
fessor, “but we shall probably be able 
to find a fairly decent restaurant some- 
will 


why Wilham Stone!’ she 


where. To-morrow cancel 


your engagement at the Apollonia. <A 


you 


week from to-day you and I go back 


to Forestville. In the meanwhile, we 


are going to have our little fling, and 
we'll do it up thoroughly. We will 


make a start to-morrow morning by go- 
ing to Tiffany’s and selecting a ring.” 


1 


Vera Vernon stared at her escort in 
speechless astonishment. 
“You don’t seem yourself at all,” she 
declared dazedly. “I don’t understand 
You don’t seem to act like a pro- 
any But,” added 
a thoughtful pause and a quick 
breath, “TI think I like you 
better this way.” 


you, 


fessor more. she 


arter 


‘4 5 
intake ot 


IV. 
The doctor of mental dynamics re- 
rded Stone with a keenly searching 


] 


eve as the professor entered his small 


but attractively furnished office the fol 


( ny afternoon. 
umping Czesar!” exclaimed Virgil 
iter Brown, motioning | lient te 
1 ° “ey 1 4 
air. You look like a new man 
j 1 1 . ee 
( How is the charming young 
| ] 
te We are to be irried 
Vhe fault as 1 owl 
ing te oo her with high 
d dignified look vig uld 
( en her a gay time occasionally. 
H | o vou: | \ my er before 
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“Thanks to the science of mental dy- 
namics,” corrected Brown, fussing with 
his glasses. 


“Men 


tal dynamics are all right,” he admitted 


Stone’s face sobered a little. 


musingly, “but once in a while I shud 
der as I think of what I did last night. 
Think of it! I, 
abiding high-school professor, kidnaped 


a conservative and law 


a man at the point of a gun, locked him 
up in a vacant office building, stole his 
clothes, and appropriated his car. | 
don’t feel quite right about it.” 

“Blazing cats! You are not going to 
show the white feather at this stage? 
Your affair of the heart seems to have 
been satisfactorly adjusted, but Tray- 
lor must still be disposed of.” 

“How ?” 

“For the present he is all right where 
he is. 
client of mine who can’t 


The building belongs to a former 
do enough for 
me to show his gratitude. Tell me one 
thing. How did Traylor act when you 
painted the initials on his back?” 

“Tt seemed to excite him a great 
deal.” 

“H’m! Was he startled, frightened, 
or merely nonplused ?” 

“He was terrified.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed 
“Then we win.” 

The professor looked puzzled. 


Brown. 


‘By applying the principles of men 


tal dynamics,” elucidated Brown, “we 
have already adjusted your sentimental 
difficulties. Now we shall proceed to 
capitalize the by produc ts of your pas 
sions, so to speak. I take it that you 
need f 

‘IT expect to need a great deal from 


now on,” admitted Stone, grinning. 


“Your need will be abundantly 








plied. In the meantime you may d 
miss all scruples from your mind 
Traylor is a scoundrel and a blackguard, 
1 sheep's clothing. What els 
he is, | am not prepared to say just 


Is getting no m¢ 


“ t } it ] 
yet. £AT any rate, He g 


than his just deserts. I suggest you 
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call on him this evening and see what 
he has to say. Then report to me.” 

Stone agreed, took leave of the doc- 
tor of mental dynamics, then called for 
Vera and suggested a spin through the 
park. She confided to him that 
had already severed her connection with 
the company at the Apollonia, and then, 
with a shamefaced smile, she admitted 
that her chief object in accepting Tray- 
lor’s attentions had been to tease her 
fiancé, and, if possible, shock him out 
of his professorial ways. 


she 


Stone smiled Queerly, and changed 
the subject by suggesting that they have 
dinner at a famous restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue. In the evening they attended 
a theater, and shortly after midnight 
Stone, having escorted Vera to her ho- 
tel, trudged up the flights of 
stairs to the room where Traylor was 


seven 


imprisoned. 

He entered quietly, and the occupant, 
startled by his sudden appearance, 
jumped out of the chair with a little 
squeal of fright. With face haggard 
and drawn, pronounced puffiness un- 
der the bloodshot and with the 
flabbiness of his muscles and the lop- 
sided proportions of his figure glaringly 


eyes, 


revealed, Traylor was a sorry sight. 
“Thought I would drop in and see 
whether you have enough to eat,’ an- 
nounced the repressing a 
“Food supply isn’t running low, 


professor, 
smile 
is it?” 
“Hang the food supply!” growled 
Traylor hoarsely. “When am I going to 
get out of here?” 
“Getting anxious, eh?” 
Traylor placed an obese hand implor- 
“Look 
don’t 
know who you are or why you keep me 
locked up, but I’ll give you a hundred 
dollars if you’ll return my clothes to me 


ingly on the professor’s sleeve. 


here,” he began nervously, “I 


and let me out.’ 
Smiling, Stone shook his head. 
“Two hundred.” 
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The professor made another nega- 
tive gesture. 

“Three hundred.” 

“No,” said Stone emphatically ; “and 
my answer would be the same if you 
were to offer me _ four, 
seven hundredy Seeing that you are 
so desperately intent on getting out, | 
think I shall keep you in for a while.” 

Traylor groaned; then made another 


five, six, or 


attempt. “Listen,” he argued wheezily, 
“T’ve got to get out of here. Got to 
d’ you hear? If I don’t——” The 


frenzied stut 
a ll give you 


words trailed off into a 
ter; then he tried again. 
a thousand, five thousand—anything 
if you let me out before morning.” 
“Ts it as bad as all that?’’ muttered 
“Well, I shall go home 
Maybe 


you will see me again to-morrow night.” 


Stone, puzzled. 
and sleep on your proposition. 


He went out, slamming the door on 
the other’s hysterical pleas. ‘‘Wonder 
if that’s what Brown had in mind when 
he spoke of capitalizing the by-products 
of my passions. Which reminds me 
that two of my passions have petered 
out and there’s only one left—the grand- 


est of them all!” 


Na 


as eja ulated the doctor 


“Blazing cats! 
Stone re 
In the 
interval Stone had visited the prisoner 


of mental dynamics when 
ported to him three days later. 


again and the offer for his release had 
doubled. At Brown’s direction, 
however, 7 kept in durance. 

Brown’s 
and he beamed elatedly 


“So, Traylor of- 


been 
‘raylor was 
A complacent grin wreathed 
astute features 
on the younger man. 
fered you ten thousand to let him out, 
eh ?” 

Stone nodded, at the same time peer 
ing sharply into Brown’s “What's 


Are you holding hin 


f 


race, 


the idea, doctor ? 
up for ransom?” 

“Jumping Cesar! Do you suppose 
penny of that cur’s 
[ tell you, my dear young sir, 


I would take a 


money ¢ 
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that I am particular where my money 
comes from.” He paused, scowled, then 
went on in a gentler tone: “It is really 
not surprising that Traylor was _ will- 


ing to bid high for freedom. Have 
you seen the morning papers, pro- 


fessor ?” 

Stone admitted that he had not even 
glaced at them, and Brown handed him 
« newspaper and indicated a black-faced 
heading on the first page: 


BANK CLERK AND $65,000 MISSING. 


gave a series of and 
surprised murmurs as he perused the 
article, related that Mortimer 
Traylor, manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the Fourth National Bank of 
Manhattan, had mysteriously disap- 
peared, and that the directors, whose sus- 


Stone starts 


which 


picions had been aroused by his absence, 
had put an accountant to work on his 
hooks, with the result that a shortage 
amounting to sixty-five thousand dol- 
The defalca- 
tions, it was stated, had been concealed 


lars had been discovered. 


by means of clever forgeries and adroit 
juggling of not 
have been discovered for a long time 
if Traylor’s disappearance had not sug- 


accounts, and might 


gested the advisability of an investiga- 
tion. 

Stone glanced up from the paper with 
a dazed look. “This looks bad for me,” 
“While the police are 
looking high and low for Traylor, I’ve 


he muttered. 


got him cooped up in a vacant office 
building, without a 
and with the initials of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Manhattan painted on his 


hred of clothes on 


back.” 

‘An excellent precaution!’ mur- 
mured Virgil Jupiter Brown. “Being 
branded in such manner, Traylor is not 


likely to escape, al least not until we 
1 


some ciotnes. 


‘But don’t 4 that ] 1s 
and abetting him by helping him to hide 


give him 
you see am aiding 
from the police ?” 

Deviens Bas m oe — “ 
srown frowned disapprovingly It 


in Black 
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is evident that your emotional dynam- 
ics are rapidly evaporating, professor. 
Traylor’s shortage would not have been 
discovered for some time yet, and the 
police would not now be looking for him 
if you had not spirited him away. Your 
method was irregular, of course, but 


the end justifies the means. Read the 
rest of the article.” 

The professor picked up the news- 
paper again and read the concluding 
paragraphs with widening eyes. 

“Holy smoke!” he exclaimed. “The 
Fourth National is offering a reward of 
five thousand for information leading 
to Traylor’s arrest, and the bonding 


company will pay another five thou- 
sand.” 
“Ten thousand in all,’ observed 


Brown with a chuckle. ‘In a few min- 
utes I shall telephone the Fourth Na- 
tional where Traylor may be found. 
Under the circumstances, I don’t think 
I shall be required to go into detailed 
explanations, and you need not figure in 
the matter at all, unless you wish to. 
According to the terms of our arrange- 
ment I get ten per cent of all profits 
derived from the by-products of those 
The 
remaining finety per cent, or nine thou- 
sand dollars, go to you. More profitable 
than bending iron rods and throwing 
away bouquets, eh, professor ?”’ 


tempestuous passions of yours. 


Stone nodded bewilderedly; then he 
“Vou knew 
when 


gave Brown a sharp look. 


of Traylor’s defalcations you 


came to me and offered me your serv- 


ices?’ he ventured. 
“T did not,” declared Brown emphat 
ically. “I scented material when I saw 


you twisting the iron rod and throwing 


away the roses. The next morning | 


did a little qu 


that 


iet investigating. I learned 


Traylor was a scoundrel 1 


7 Hy 
1 also learned that he had been 
the 


town in a 


Ways. 


bucking stock market, chasing 


around six-thousand-dolla1 


car, and leading the life of a million- 








= ES a 
a 
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aire on a salary of seventy-five a week. 
That’s all I really knew, but, under the 
circumstances, I wondered what would 
happen if Traylor should suddenly dis 
appear. The moment you told me that 
he showed fright when you painted the 
initials on his back, I knew that my 
suspicions were correct.” 

The doctor of mental dynamics fell 
to polishing his glasses. 

“It has, proved quite an interesting 
little experiment,” he murmured. “By 





a 
LN 


the simple process of directing. your 
emotional energies into their proper 
channels, we saved Miss Vernon from a 
rude awakening, brought your romance 
to a satisfying conclusion, and opened 
the eyes of the Fourth National to the 
fact that it was being systematically 
robbed. Of course, we couldn’t have 
accomplished much but for the circum- 
stance that Traylor is a fool. Most 
mortals are. Puck was right. Don’t 
you think so, professor?” 





DRUNKARDS, CURED, MAY BECOME CRIMINALS, SAYS 
DOCTOR 


| lis no doubt rather disconcerting to many people to learn that the commission 
of crimes may take the place of indulgence in alcoholic beverages by persons 
addicted to the immoderate use of such stimulants. Yet such is the contention 


of no less eminent a psychologist and nerve specialist than Doctor A. A. Brill, of 
New York. Doctor Brill cites cases from his large experience, which tend to 


prove his thee ry. 


He gives as an instance the case of a man cured of alcoholism who shortly 


thereafter sought the doctor in an endeavor to enlist the latter’s aid to extricate 
him from the difficulties naturally following a crime he had committed. First 


assuring the physician that he had not 


“drunk a drop,” he then proceeded to 


»4-3)] 


confess that he had forged a check, and to plead that Doctor Brill intercede with 
the criminal’s father to make good the amount illegally obtained. The money 


was paid by the father, and the young man did not go to prison, but within a 
| 


short time he again appeared before the doctor, asserting 


abstinence from 


drink, but admitting that he had embezzled from the funds of the company by 


which he was employed at the time. 


Another of Doctor Brill’s patients—a woman—gave uf alcohol, but soon 
afterward contracted the heroin habit instead. 

That drugs take the place formerly held by alcohol is not only the opinion 
of Doctor Brill. Revenue Commissioner Roper is quoted as saying that illicit 
traffic in drugs is carried on to a notable extent in places where prohibition is in 


force, and that more opium per capita is consumed in the United States than in 


any other country in the world. 


Statistics, however, show that there is less crime in prohibition communities 


than there was in the same localities be 


fore such laws went into force. The man 


who is not a confirmed drunkard does not turn to crime as an outlet for his 


emotions when deprived of his occasional glass of alcoholic stimulant. 





7 





PY fe 


peculiar 





T was undeniably a 


house. The owner 


presuma 
bly must find its arrangement 





’ convenient ; a prospective pur- 
chaser might be interested in its archi 
tecture in a fashion; but to 
could the matter be more vital 
‘Bud” Sellers. For Bud Sellers 


after having made a 


contrary 
neithe1 
than to‘ 
was trapped in it 
fairly good haul in cold cash and crisp 

y notes—if only he could get away with 

them 

rather good 


Fortunately he had a 


, 
where he 


idea of was. 
several apparently casual inspections of 
before he had slipped in by 
door, at 


winter dusk. 


the place 
the coming 
Ready with 


wav of the front 
of the earl 


he were discov- 
had 
hall 


that ran toward the back of the house, 


an innocent excuse if 


ered in the act of entering, he 


found himself alone in a central 





vhere wo dor rs gave entr ‘e to the 
real m the only ones at the mo 
ment occupied. On either side of the 
hall, also, were two doors. Those near- 
on Bud had Pp sed by. 
He kne well the barren “front 
p nd “front chambers” of the 
1 house to 1 te time on 

{ ( ie a housekeep 

3 rear living roo 
en second do 

had nd h elf in mall 

) hat ously enough, had 

I ce ¥S and hicl H PP el ly 
u ed is sort of toreroom Chere, in 








He had made- 


C.O.Atfes 


the top drawer of an old secretary not 
even locked, he had found a cash box 
with contents that had gladdened his 
and that 
pocket. A f 


now warmed his inner 
deftly shaded gleams 
torch had given him 
him the 
bricked-in opening which had formerly 


e\ es 
lew 
from his electric 
show nN 


his bearings and 


been the window. A small workshop 
built onto this side of the house had 
closed all the windows with that ex 


posure; and this, the middle room, hav- 
ing light from neither front nor back, 


had been made useless except as the 
combined storeroom and strong room 
which he had found it to be. 


This however, 
immediately further his escape; so he 
and listened for 
the back 
as in his eavesdrop 
the doorbell 
the old housekeeper passed 


knowledge did not, 


put his ear to the door 
of hfe in 






more sounds 
While he w 


ping attitude, he 


any 
room. 
heard 


ring, and 


directly in front of his hiding place 


to answer the cail. The newcomer, 


man; and his voice 


by his tread, as a 


soon gave confirmation to that suppo 
sition, 

“Well, well, Mh Hartwick,” Bud 
heard him sav as he stepped into the 
living root “I’m sorry to see vou like 
thi Seems to me 1 about time vou 
were getting on youl feet again.’ 


e responded and fror 
which the 
reached him, Bud realized that the door 


and 


\ W eak Ve 
the clearnes with sound 


1 1] Leereen _ h- ? 
between hall living room had been 
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left open. “Oh, come, Doctor Langley! 
You're not fooling me, you know; I'll 
never be up again, and it’s time for me 
to accept the fact and make my plans 
for—for——” 

“Tut, tut! Time enough for that 
when———_ By the way, has Roddy been 
here to-day?” 

A tone of bitterness came into the 
sick man’s voice. “Roderick? Of 
course not! Why should he? He's 
had nearly a year to make his choice; 
why should he change now?’ His 
choice between his father and his dis 
solute companions; between the right 
and the w rong ; between repentance and 
persistence in his—his guilt.” 

\ sob from the housekeeper broke 
the ensuing “silence. Then the doctor 
spoke again. 

“Just what do you mean, Mr. Hart 
wick? ‘Guilt’ is a hard word—a word 
that is not becoming to this time 01 
place. Whatever came between vou 
and your son last year, now is the time 
to forget—and forgive.” 

The old man’s voice rose to a fanati 
cal pitch. “TI said guilt, and guilt I 
mean. Not mere disobedience, disre 
spect toward me, but guilt! Guilt to 
ward his Maker; transgression of the 
ind of the common law, 
Another sob 
gave assent to his words. “And if I 
did not choose to take the village into 


spiritual law 
too! Hannah knows.” 


the secret, it is none the less true.” 

In spite of the tense atmosphere 
within, Bud did not dare to seize the 
opportunity for escape. The door was 
still open, and through it he would be 
in direct view from the back room. 
Furthermore, the board immediately in 
front of the storeroom door was loose 
and creaked villainously. So Bud de 
cided that the call was for a furthet 
wait, with ears alert, however, for any 
favorable change in his surroundings 

“T can’t help but think,” the doctor 
was saying quietly, “that you are over 
wrought and are exaggerating what 





4 


perhaps are trifles. I may as well tell 
you, since you already know it, that you 
are a very sick man; that you—well, 
I would most strongly advise that you 
send for your son to-night—nqw!” 

“No, no!” protested the old man. 
“He is not worthy! He is a thief, 
and he is unrepentant! God will for- 
give the repentant sinner, yes, at. the 
eleventh hour—but not even I can par- 
don one who is hardened in his sin! I 
dare not! A thief—my son is a thief!” 

The doctor made a sound of incre- 
dulitv. “Impossible! Roderick is one 
of the best-thought-of young men in 
the village. You must be mistaken, 
Mr. Hartwick.” 

“No,” replied the dying man, “T wish 
I were. It seems too much to bea 
but it’s true. He took ninety dollars 
from my cash box, in the closed room 
to the left of the hall—took it, and 
denied taking it; left me, when I ac- 
cused him, and went to live at the 
hotel; and he’s never been back since 
to see me or to confess and ask the 
forgiveness that has been waiting him.” 

“You can’t be sure! Maybe some- 
body else took it. You are too harsh. 
Remember, he’s your son.” 

“He was my son. I know he took 
the money Hannah knows that he 
took it. How else could he have bought 
new clothes at that time, and a shot- 
gun he'd been asking for so long? He'd 
been working with me in the shop; he 
had no money of his own.” 

“That's just it! cried the doctor im- 
“Tf he did take the money 
can't you see 


patiently. 

and I’m not saying so 
that you practically foreed him to? 
Working with you! Had no money 
Did you pay him wages? 


spending 


of his own! 
Did you even give him 
money °”’ 

“No,” the old man admitted, “but he 
had a home here—all that he needed— 
it was all to be his some day, and sooner 
than he expected, it seems. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the doctor. “You 














Held Back by Sentiment 


make me sick! All that he needed! 
Wasn’t he worth”at least wages, so 
long as you kept him with your He’s 
making eighteen dollars a week now, 
down at the mill, and is worth more. 
All to be his some day! Some day 
never comes! Especially for a young 
man just entering on the fullness and 
You were 
treating him like a child—a baby! And 
he twenty-five vears old! You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. If he did 
take that money, it’s only what any 
high-spirited young fellow would have 


prime of his manhood! 


done—what you would have done vour- 
self, in the same circumstances. You 
forced him to it, with your unreason- 
able But there,” he 
more softly, “there’s no need of excit- 
Only send for him; 
He’s 


you 


continued 


ing you about it. 
forget what has happened. 


boy—and a good boy, too; 


vour 
want 
to see him before you——” 
Before I die?” 
“No; I may have been 
if only he had con- 
fessed!| Oh, I would have forgiven 
him—but not now! No!” 

Bud felt a lump rise involuntarily in 
“Gosh!” he thought. ‘Just 
This sob stuff is get- 


said the old man in 
aw eaker voice. 
too, but 


VT Oo 
wrong, 


his throat. 
like the movies! 
ting my goat. I ain’t such a heartless 
villain after all. I’m almost ashamed 
this kale 
vided I can get away at all.” 


The 


to carry away always pro- 


sick 


man was speaking once 
more. “I want Hannah to go to Law- 
yer Dunton’s house. I must make— 
change my will. I have waited, hop- 


ing; but now I must.” 


The doctor remonstrated in vain and 


finally gave in. “T’ll stay here till she 
gets back, then,” he said. 

Bud from his listening post heard 
the woman bustling around getting her 
Wraps Phe docto1 folle wed her into 
the ] ll, al d the, stopped directly n 
front of Bud’s doo1 “Go get Roderic 
too,” the doctor said in a low tone, t 
escape being heard by the sick mai 
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“Tell the boy his father’s dying. He 
must come, no matter what the old man 
He'll see him, I think.” Then 
he returned to his patient, but again 
neglected to close the door, much to 
Bud’s disgust. 

In the silence that followed, the 
trapped crook indulged in some think- 
ing. “No use trying to sneak out now 

them two could hear a pin drop, let 
alone a board squeak and a couple of 
doors open and shut. My best bet will 
be when friend lawyer and sonny and 
Hannah come back. MHere’s hoping 
they feel a draft and shut the door, 
though.” 

He pondered, too, on the coincidence 
of Roderick’s theft and his own still 
uncompleted escapade. ‘The old man 
must have had that money in the same 
tin box I just got this out of. Pretty 
careless of him to leave everything un- 
locked this way, I'll say! But these 
hicks don’t seem to know there’s such 
a thing as a crook.” 

He indulged his curiosity by playing 
his flash light about the closed room. 
From hooks along the side and back 
hung numerous dusty garments; two 
trunks cumbered one corner, and a pile 
of books another. Besides the old desk, 
there were a couple of broken chairs. 
In the recesses of the desk itself were 
stuffed bundles of receipts and other 
papers, most of them time-yellowed. 
Say, I feel murderer,” he 
thought, ‘robbing a man that may be 


dead before morning! 


Says. 


“< ” 


like a 


I'd almost give 
S 


all of this if I'd never come into the 
place!” He took the sheaf of bills 
from his pocket and counted it. “Two 
hundred and ten bucks! Some haul! 
But it’s too bad 

\ brilliant idea came to him and he 
gave an almost audible chuckle. He 
drew from his pocket a stub of pencil, 
took an old receipt from a sheaf on the 
desk, and, by the aid of his pocket torch, 


wrote a few words Then he opened 


the drawer containing the cash box, 
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lifted the tin cover, and placed the slip 
of paper within, on top of some legal- 
looking documents which he had left 
there. This done, he tiptoed back to 
the door to listen once more. 

There was silence in the back room, 
except for the labored breathing of the 
sick man and the ticking of a clock. 
The doctor evidently was playing a 
waiting game, too, and was not pressing 
his patient with arguments. Bud began 
to feel a nervous dread creep over him, 
at thus watching so near to a deathbed. 
It was with a great deal of relief that 
he noted the sound of feet on the steps 
outside, heard three people enter and 
the doctor come to meet them in the 
hall. 

“You stay here, Roddy, until I call 
for you, He doesn’t wish to see you 
vet, and I don’t want to excite him. | 
think he’ll come round to it, though 
Come right in here, Mr. Dunton.’ 

The first part of the doctor’s remarks 
were whispered, but Bud, with ear to 
the kevhole, heard them perfectly. The 
son of the house remained standing in 
the hall while the three others went in; 
the listener heard a suppressed sob 
which he found it hard not to echo 

The dying man in the back room was 
rousing himself to the transaction of 
the business in hand. “Better get the 
old will—the one leaving everything to 
Roddy—and tear it up. You'll find it 
in the cash box.” 

“T’ll get it, sir,” volunteered Hannah 

Bud ducked just in time to the rear 
of the room, and crouched against the 
wall, draping a long ulster over his 
head. His feet and legs were concealed 
behind a trunk 
the door, paused to light a match, and 
entered. Bud held his breath while she 
found the tin box and went out. Then 


The woman opened 


he wriggled out of hiding and stealth 
ily regained his post by the door, ready 
for the get-away that must soon be 


consummated. 


“First, that money, that’s there in the 
top of the box. You'd better put——” 
began the old man. 

“Money!” exclaimed the lawyet 
“There’s no money here! Hello, what's 
this?” 

He had found the paper, and gasped 
as he read its inscription. The doctor 
evidently had looked over his shoulder, 
for Bud identified his voice next, read 
ing. 

“*Thanks for leaving your money 
around loose like this. It’s even easier 
than last time. Maybe I'll call again 
next year.’’ ‘ 

Several exclamations of astonishment 
followed; then the doctor's voice rose 
again above the din. 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Hartwick? 
You've been robbed. And the thief left 
this. Here, read it if you can. And 
your boy—-Roddy 

“Never took the money at all!’ fin 
ished Hannah 

Roderick dashed just then past the 
door and into the back room. ‘Father !” 
he cried “Oh, dad, dad! Forgive 
me!’ 

“My boy!” 
but Bud’s ears were keen, and besides 
he had worked his door a bit ajar. 
“Roddy! My own boy!’ 


There was a commotion inside, and 


It was almost a whisper, 


Bud took advantage of it to slip from 
his hiding place and gain the front door. 
He did not quite slam it on his way 
out, but he guessed rightly that he 
would not be heard, anyway 

“T guess I can stand the blame for 
a break that I didn't do,” he thought 
as he slunk down the dark street, “to 
square that young guy with his old 
man. But gee’’—and he wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead with a ges- 
ture of long-pent relief—‘it sure was 
worth these two hundred bucks! My 
heart’ll never be the same again!” 

He patted the spot where that organ 
beat beneath a well-filled pocket 











Teadquarters-Chat 


NSWERS from contestants in the cryptogram contest, which appeared in 
the July 15th issue of Detective Story MAGAZINE, are coming to us in 


such numbers that even we are surprised at the interest you readers take 
solving brain twisters and in the magazine in general. There is still time fo 
those of vou who, for one reason or another, have postponed sending in you 


solution to the problem, but you must hurry Remember that all answers, to be 


considered, must be recerved by August Ist of this year—the day after to-morroy 


Now don’t grow impatient at not seeing in the very next issue of the magazin 


the names of the successful contestants. All your letters, you know, must 
judged with the greatest care. Bear in mind also that “copy” must be sent to 


the composing room fully six weeks in advance of the date of publication of th 


magazine 


TRAGEDY TRAIL 


” By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


one of the two novelettes in next Tuesday’s issue, deals with a series of mysterious 
deaths, the cause of which remains unknown until, in perturbation approaching 
panic, the local police authorities turn to Terry Trimble, detective extraordinary, 
for aid. A story that moves from one climax to another, “Tragedy Trail,” in 
our opinion is entirely worthy of the author of the well-known Terry Trimble 


ser1es 


Lawbreaker though he is, we venture to say that you will like “Big Dan” 
Dennison. Who is he? He is a good-natured, keen-minded, quiet-mannered 
crook, who is loyal to his friends and fair to his enemies. Some of you will first 
make his acquaintance in the other novelette in the next issue, 

’ 


THE MAN INSIDE 


ind we are sure that. after re iding the storv. vou will imwree W ith us in wishing 


to hea rain of Big Dan 
In addition to fine installments of the two serials—‘‘l ope,” bv Sax Rohi 
and Che Phanton \lib by Henry Leverage there will be short storie by 


Hungerford ind other: 




















lf you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under ne circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 

K. L.—I wish you had told me something of your friend’s history ; whether 
he has ever had any bad falls, whether he was sick as a baby, and how old he 
is and what sort of food he eats. In fact, you had better write me again and 
give me a full statement. In a growing lad persistent indigestion would give 
some of those symptoms. Or it may be a mere nervous condition due to over- 
study. Tell me how long he studies, what his studies are, and whether he has 
any cause for worry. Write me just as if I were a physician. Not that I have 
the slightest idea of using the information as a physician would; but that, be- 
tween that and the writing, I will know whether he needs a physician’s care o1 
whether it is purely a mental disturbance. Your own handwriting shows rather 
a nervous state. Are you sure you two people, in isolating yourselves from your 
fellows, are not getting into a morbid condition? Do you play outdoor games? 
Do you dance? Write me about this also, and I will then take up the matter of 
character. 


C. W. B.—You are always in a hurry because you have never trained your- 


self to do any one thing with special skill. Simple, isn’t it? People who hurry 
all the time are not giving careful attention to what they have in their hands or 
in their minds. They cannot. People who have mastered anything are nevet 
really hurried. They give you the impression of doing things quietly and care- 
fully. In this one thing is a clew to success for every one. You can never 


achieve anything, dear C. W. B., so long as your mind goes racing along, darting 
here and there, while your ambitions and your daily life do the same. Settle 
down, young man, to hard pan, and learn that each hour you can add some 
slight atom of skill to some one thing. This is the real weakness of your char- 
acter, and it is a very serious one. 

L. M. G.—My dear sir, you leave me absolutely staggered! Any man who 
is a paper cutter and a hypnotist and a magician and an illusionist and an elocu- 
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tionist, and a cartoonist and a show-card writer and can do tattooing, and knows 
about everything in a printing office is a man to astound the imagination. And 
you say you can do all those things well. Now the truth of the matter, my dear 
friend, is that you mistake your interest in these things for real proficiency. 


Show-card writing, for instance—while in your letter there are a number of 
words wrongly spelled. Don’t you know that a show-card writer must not only 
spell well, 
guages? And that a man who knows all about a printing office is a shark on 


ut ought to know about the general spelling of some foreign lan 


spelling and composition and paragraphing? That is, if he knows all about it. 





Yet your paragraphing is awful; and the composition of your letter is not good 
Well, now that I’ve said all th: t. and probably hurt your feeling like the very 
mischief, I'll tell yon that you really have an extraordinary assortment of 
talents; but you dor seem to have any concentration at all. The only thing 
for you to do is to pick out some one thing from among the lot, marry yourselt 
to it, and declare your intention never to get a divorce. 

CANADIAN it 1 strange thing to mention first in a character delineation, 
but tact is the most pronounced trait shown in your specimen. It overshadow 
everything else that quality which’ seeks to Pp opitiate which knows how to 
ple se, and is clever at avoiding offense. Usu: ly this trait is just one of the 
minor elements of a nature, but in your case it amounts to positive genius; so 
much so that I suggest you use it as such. Do you know that there are very 
highly paid positions in which this one quality is what is paid for? “Buffers,” 


who interview all callers upon too-well-known men; women who investigate crim 
inal and poverty cases; “trouble tracers” in the semidetective departments of 
stores. Some of those positions pay as high as five thousand dollars a year for 
women who are possessed of that supreme trait of yours, added to your good 
education and your social poise. Think this over 

L. B.—The specimen which you wish analyzed is not a very pleasant one. 
The heavy pen pressure and 
and an ugly temper. The nature is a sensual one—positively and not potentially, 


the thick, fierce strokes show persistent bad humor 


as is usual. Selfishness is pronounced. Not a nice character at all, to put it 
mildly. I am sorry, and hope that this will not make you angry or unhappy, 
but the facts are as I have stated them. I would not make it so strong were the 


case not so utterly without mitigating qualities 


= I Unlike your friend of the previous reading, your writing show 
1geTE e independence, with a personality of insistent originality—one which 
posit l hriek of your abhorrence of set rule and conventions. You are 
an aff nate, even an ardent nature; possessed of enough temperament to 
make y« oody: not easily understood; not always frank, but most sincere 
Che specimen which vou inclose shows stubbornness, courage, ambition, sen 
tivenc togethe ost contradictory character, but an imteresting one. 
BIRI Phat 1 liv very attractive and unusual note paper that you 


alning 
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would like to venture anything you like that you never thought of that as opening 
the door to a career, did you? It is not a career in which you can be soon or 
easily successful; and if you are dependent on your own efforts for a living you 
will have to do something else for a couple of years, anyway. Well, that good 
taste of yours can be used in different lines of design. Won’t you write me 
again, inclosing a stamped and addressed envelope, and remind me of this prom- 
ise? I'll tell you just how to go about it. 

L. A. M.—Your handwriting shows me that you have pride, energy, and 
ambition as your most salient traits, and that you have almost no power of 
concentrating these most useful factors of your character upon any direct and 
specific thing. So there is your problem laid out for you in very few words. 
sut I couldn’t say more essential things if I wrote a page. The specimen which 
you inclose for analysis does not seem absurd. Do you mean the circumstances 
surrounding your association with it? But I am no seeress, you know. I have 
no knoweldge of that. What I do see is a conservative but emotional person, 
sensitive and rather overwrought so far as nerves are concerned; affectionate, 
but with a temper; perhaps a little vain, but without any real egotism. 

Miss D. A. W.—Your handwriting shows a certain type of chirography 
which is very prevalent among college girls. I have never been able to make 
up my mind just what causes this, because the personal variations on it remove 
the writers from any one classification. I do know, however, that when it is 
used it means a certain liking for social success and for leadership among others. 
Probably it corresponds to the cold and fashionable type of chirography which 
society leaders instinctively adopt. Anyway, there it is, so far as you are con- 
cerned, with the confirmatory signs of love of dress, good taste, and tact. Since 
this is so, make the most of it. Let your leadership be assured and well directed. 
A social career is often as much of a vocation as a profession. The specimen 
which you inclose shows a nature in which imagination, affection, and ideality 


are strong. This writer has a mimd which is far more individual than the 
majority of people. 
Paty —t.. 
_ 
ie ae 


PLUM JELLY SERVES AS CLEW 


FANCY for some plum jelly that he found when robbing a house led to the 

downfall of a colored housebreaker in Denver, Colorado, recently. 

The really important part of his loot was a gold watch, which he pawned for 
six dollars. The pawnbroker’s suspicions were aroused and he notified the police. 
They were, however, unable to fasten the crime on the suspect or to break down 
his story that a man in the street had sold the watch to him. Then they searched 
his room and found the plum jelly. 

When confronted with the evidence against him the burglar was obliged to 
drop his ingenious explanation and ’fess up. 

















EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Circumstantial Evidence 


Hie question of the value of circumstantial evidence is always looming 

up before us. We must remember that there is nothing perfect with 

which man’s moral or intellectual nature is concerned, that to err 1 
human. The justice administered by the courts is human, and therefore prone 
to el But we would be unjust to justice did we not take into account the 
indefinite variety of intricate and bewildering difficulties by which it is sut 
rounded, especially in the case of great crimes. Crime is dark, tortuous, and 
crafty. It often chooses its own ground, its own opportunity; it has time to 
plan beforehand for concealment or defense. Before a criminal is taken he 
“d knows that he is or that he may be suspected; to a certain extent, at least, he is 
iware of the steps that are being taken for his detection. He knows best how 
to throw the detective off his guard. It is comparatively easy to propound a 


puzzle of which you have the key, but it is very difficult to guess it out. It is 
easy enough to hide an implicating article or weapon, but the most urgent and 
repeated earches may fail to discover the hiding place. 

lustice is always in the presence of a puzzle. In preportion to the stake 


at issue the criminal is intensely alert to hide the key. Almost every mysterious 
‘ase of crime has to be solved by what is known as circumstantial evidence. 
especially is this true of murder. A crime which no eve save that of the criminal 
and his victim has seen committed, how may that be solved when the victim 
is dead? Only by inference from surrounding and attending circumstances. 
But as experience proves that accusing circumstances often surround and en- 
vel Pp an innocent man the law declares that the evidence must be such as to 

P leave no reasonable doubt of guilt. 
Unfortunately the question as to what is reasonable doubt can only be de 
ded by the brains of weak and fallible man. Though they are instructed that 
better to let ten guilty men escape than to punish a single innocent one, it 
unfortut v true and can be proved by the records of the past that innocent 
men have ffered where it seemed to twelve good men and true that there was 

reasonable doubt The very textbooks on evidence are full of these cases. 
> 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
FINGER PRIN 
)TUDENT.—When a finger or a finger print is scrutinized under a lens, even 
t low power, it is seen to abound in small peculiarities, due to the branching 
existing ridges, and of the abrupt interpolations of new ones. The pattern 
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grows together with the finger, and its proportions vary with fatness or leanness, 
and are further deformed by usage, gout, and age. But though the pattern as 
a whole may become considerably altered in length and breadth, the number of 
ridges that concur in forming it, and their embranchments and other small mark- 
ings remain unchanged. 

POLICE IN EUROPE. 

M. M. C.—The best book on the subject is a recent work by Raymond |] 
Fosdick, entitled, “European Police Systems, Their Scope, Functions, and Or- 
ganization.” It is published under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 

DETECTIVE AGENCIES. 

J. R. M.—There are six or seven detective agencies in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and you might apply to one of them. The Standard Agency, 233 South Fourth 
Avenue, or Harding’s, in the Courier-Journal Building, are two good ones. 


PLATINUM. 

Proressor.—The practical extinction of the gold coiner is also due to a 
condition entirely beyond the control of either the counterfeiter or the secret 
service. This is the extraordinary rise in the value of platinum during the past 
few years. Platinum, being the best substitute for gold, was much used by the 
old-time coiners. Now it equals gold in cost, and any one foolish enough to 
employ it would be out his time and labor. 

AN EXCELLENT RECORD. 

C. R. L.—You tell such an interesting story in your letter, asking where to 
obtain detective employment, that I am going to give it space here for the benefit 
of others. Surely you are well equipped for detective work. You say: “IT am 
twenty-eight years of age, born in the State of Missouri. I speak French and 
Spanish, am six feet tall, weigh one hundred and seventy pounds, have dark 
hair and brown eyes, am in perfect health, and am somewhat of an athlete. | 
have traveled for the last ten years and have been in the military service for eight 
vears. I now hold two excellent discharges and a commission. Have traveled 
extensively over most of the United States, have crossed the Pacific twice, touch 
ing at the Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, and Japan each time—spent 


three and one-half years in the tropics altogether. I went to Europe in April, 
1918, and have been ‘over the top’ two different times. I have been in France, 
Germany, Luxemburg, and Belgium. I have come in contact with practically 


every race in the world and have studied their habits and customs.” 


LOTTERIES 
EK. M. B.—You cannot send, through the mail, matter concerning any lottery, 
gift, enterprise, or similar scheme, offering’ prizes dependent in whole. or in part 


upon lot or chance, or concerning schemes devised for the purpose of obtaining 
money or property under false pretenses. 
SUCKER LISTS 

Mar McM.—Get-rich-quick swindles have been the great American sport 
for years. The sharpers who sell fake stocks saw their game endangered when 
Uncle Sam started his great Liberty Loan campaigns. You are not to blame for 
being on the sucker list, but it is up to you to get off that list at your first oppor- 
tunity. The American people are paying out some half a billion dollars a year 
to the support of worthless stock schemes. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


\mong the letters that have come in recently from readers who enthusiasti 
Under the Lamp” problems were several that contained readers’ 


cally follow the 
suggestions as to various kinds of puzzles they would like to see in their favorite 
magazine. For rece an ardent puzzlist from Americus, Georgia, writes: 
“Why don’t you give 1 puzzle occasionally that needs no knowledge of mathe 
matics and no practice with ciphers, codes, et cetera—something we can see be- 
fore us all the time we’re doping it out?” 

After pondering this idea I worked out the following problem. See what 
you can do with it, and look for its solution in next Tuesday’s issue 

Invincible Ten was a band of bank thieves who had committed a dozen 

or more big robberies, and had managed to elude capture every time. Instead of 


dividing the spoils of each haul after it was made, the thieves let their loot 
accumulate. When they had enough loot so that each of the Invincible could 
share they decided to quit the 


ean Bi and each man drew 


live comfortably for the rest of his days on |] 
game. Accordingly the Invincible Ten was c 
t 


out his share of 


11 
1 
he accumulated loot 

The names of ten things on which a man could spend a fortune are in the 
figure below. Start with one of the big letters, and by moving from square to 
square— vertically, horizontally, and diagonally —you will find spelled out the 
names of the ten things the Invincibles spent their money on. No square mus 
e used more than once. Go to it! 


«TTI 
L atehs 


be skipped, and no letter must | 
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-block cipher message in last week’s problem was “T got 





Tovey Flay | ‘ 14 +} ” i 
Van Huff pearls. To-night—same time, same place. Dugat lhe cipher was 
composed oi the numbers of good according to the merchant’s catalogue, Noth 


ing else in the letter periained to the thief's message. Fach separate order was 
9 Wo ] > +} ee | 4 ¢ 1 +4 a > ; r? 
a word, and each lette: ind numeral represented a letter in the thief’s message, 


The message was found by applying the cipher letter and numerals to a “block” 
of numbers, from 1 to 26, with an alphabet on the left. The message letters 
when found, had to be slightly rearranged as to sequence. Did you get it? 





MISSIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


post-office address, 


for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that w 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help these whose friends are missing, 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


e may take your 


as you would like to be 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


WANTE D.— Information of the whereabouts of 

ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 
of in Perry Landing. Texas, where he was in 
a prison camp. He has black hair and black 
eyes, is five feet six inches in height. Any one 
knowing his present address please communicate 
with Ezekiet R. Pena, 814 North Townsend 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AN anxious daughter would appreciate informa- 

tion of the whereabouts of her father, 
KNUDEL, who was last seen twenty 
three years ago in Toledo, Ohio. He sometimes 
used the names of Henry Clay and Tayler. Ad- 
dress ETHEL KNUDEL, 1221 Upton Avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


HENRY C 


YHESHIRE, FRANK, native of Liverpool, Eng- 

land, who was last heard of eight years ago 
at Butte, Montana Address brother Dick, in 
care of this magazine. 


Be NNETT, WALTER I., who was last seen 

over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was 
on his way to Jacksonville, Florida, He is 
twenty-one years old, six feet in height. has 
blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- 
to his 





ion. If he sees this notice will he write 
hearth roken father, at 1725 South Main Street, 
Eimira, ? 


CREAMER or KRAMER (first name not given) 

~ who was in the R. EF. C., Numb r 170530— 
oe Remember the cheese and jam line at th 
Base? Write F. G. W., in care of the Missing 
Department. 


W>,> \NTED Information in regard to the where- 

thouts of FRANK Bk ADOR, who left New 
York for Kansas City about sixteen years ago. 
Ife was a drummer for Rogers Brothers. His 
sister VicrortIA would be grateful for any news 
of him. Write her in care of Drrecrive Strory 
MAGAZINE 


ANTED—The address of W. W. MALONEY. 

who was born in Greeneville, Tennessee, 

and is a clarinet player. Was last heard of in 

Noel, Missouri, Walter, write to W. W. Har 

MON, 305 North Main Street, Greeneville, Ten- 
pessee, 


4.74": would like to hear from you again. 
we boat, two boards for oars, and a 
hard climb. Write IF. G. W., in care of this 
magazine, 
TAXLor, MRS. SUSIE EMMA, who 
from Charleston about twenty-thre« 
ago. Maiden name was LONG, She was tall 
and stout, with large gray eyes and light-brown 
bair, and was very pretty. Any information 
that will lead to her present whereabouts will 
be greatly appreciated by her sister. Addres 
Missing Department, DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


moved 


TE ETOR or TEATOR. Can any one git , 
information in regard to FRANK ThE TOR. 
or TEATOR, last heard of eighteen years ayo in 
Santa Barbara, where he lived with his mother. 
Please address FLORENCE MAb, this magazine. 


[*FoR {MATION is sought as to the whereabouts 
MISS ROSE DALLENSANT. rhe last 
he m of her she was in Brooklyn, New York, 


If any one can tell where she is at present, I 
will thank them very much. Hler ¢ 


Cc. G., will be glad to know of her present ad- 
dress. Write C. G., care of Missing Department. 
J ONES, or BUSBY, MISS FRANCES. Last 
~ heard of in Galvy ston, Texas in 1917. 
[arents supposed to live in Beaumont, Texas, 
in 1917. Please write to me. Ilow is Dodo? 
A NK J. GARNEY, 1724 Common Street, Llouston, 


Jaco GEORGE E. Age thirty-eis! it, height 

ix feet, dark hair, blue Will 
send his address to si Presidio 
lifornia? 


one indly 
Ave nue, San Franciseo, Ca 


AYLOR, CHARLES L., who was taken from 
Virginia or West Virginia in 1901 by a man 
named Velp to Geyser City, Oregon, and was 
afterward sent to an orphans’ home in Por tland, 
Oregon. Tle has lost all trace of bis relatives, 
and is very anxious to find them, and will be 
glad to receive any information through the 
Missing 
brothers and sisters were 
BLANCHE, FLORENCE, and 
LOR. 


Department of this magazine. His 
called FRANK, JOB, 
CYNTHIA TAY- 








. 
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Headquarters. Chat 


BRADY, J. W.—yYour letter received. I have STE EN, A. B. (or ALBERT). When heard of 





forgiven you everything. Sorry you have last was leaving Norfolk, Virginia, for New 
been so sick. I expect to inherit from ten to York City. His mother wants him to come home, 
twenty thousand dollars within the next year, or write soon. Any information in regard to 
so cheer up. You can have it. I am well, also him will be appreciated. Address the Missing 
| the baby. I have a good-paying position. Wish Department. 
you could come here, as I could take care of 
you until you are better. Be sure and write to \WV/E a. EY, JAMES LYMAN.  Botanicai doctor 
me soon.—Ray Lorn at Goldsboro, North Carolina. Black 
hair, now turning gray, very dark-brown cyes, 
ORE IL, JOHNNIE.—Sailor, age fifty-four or height about five feet seven inches. Speaks 
rd from in Buffalo, New quickly. Has been gone from Fall River, Massa 


fifty-five. Last 





York If any one owing his present address chusetts, for thirty-four years, Any one having 
will send it to this magazine, the favor will be information of him, or his son FREDERICK 
greatly appreciated, WESLEY, who is supposed to be with him, please 


communicate with ArTHUR E. WerSLby, 50 Port- 
Mecca NN, LAWRENCE and WILLIAM, who land Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
are about thirty-two and twenty-nine years 
of age respectively; sons of George and Mina APL ER, RICHARD L. About fifty-five or sixty 





McCann, who left Jersey County, Illinois, about years old, five feet ten inches tall, weight 
twenty-t years ago. GRACE DUNAGAN, whose about one hundred and eighfy or two hundred 
father raised Mrs. McCann, is anxious to get in pounds. Last heard of in Idaho. Is a chef, and 





touch with them. will probably be found in a mining community. 
Any information concerning him will be gladly 
} OFFMAN, EDWARD HENRY, JR. Last received by his nephew, W. L. Congy, 1300 East 


ee 





heard of when he left Buffalo, New York, Hlilton Street, Marengo, Iowa. 
for Akron, Ohio. His wife and children wish to 
heard from him. Any information will be grate- I YRD, MAMIE. Last heard of in Little Rock, 
fully received. Please answer in care of the Arkansas. Her brother is anxious to find 
Missing Department, DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. her and will be glad of any information that 
will help him in his quest. Any one knewing 
WELB N. T. and N. E., who left southern of her present whereabouts will do him a_ great 
Minnesota in 1898, and have not been heard faver by writing to Derrecrive STrory Maca- 
from since 1905. Their mother is getting old, ZINE. 


and is very anxious to hear from them. She 


is still in Winnebago, Minnesota. Any informa- W4yY. CLAUD C, Fourteen years old; height 
tion that will lead to communication with them about five feet six: fair complexion ; light 











will be very much appreciated. brown hair, closely clipped ; blue-gray eyes. When 
he left home he wore a blue serge Norfolk suit 
. ILLINGS, OLIE L., who was employed in his with patched elbows, gray long trousers, light 
father’s box factory at Lake Front, Chicago, shirt with soft collar, and badly worn shoes. Is 
Illinois, and later was a mail carrier in Chi thought to be in Cincinnati, Ohio, going South. 
cago. Information is desired by a friend who ‘‘Claud, please come home. Your mother is nearly 
knew him at that time, and whom he will re dead and dad also is very ill. Let them know 
member as “Tot.’ Any one knowing of his where you are. Gaynelle.” Any one having any 
whereabouts please send to “Tor,” care of this information about him will confer a favor by 
magazine. writing to Mrs. 8S. F. Goodwin, 302 South Fif- 
teenth Street, Richmond, Indiana, 
| BATES, RUTH, last heard from about two 
_years ago at 112 Division Street, Evansville, M: ‘KINNEY, JOHN L., born January 6, 1846 
Indiana. She was then with Dorothy Wells. A and MARTHA A. GILL, born December 
friend is anxious to get in touch with her, and 26, S44, Their granddaughter would like to 
will be grateful for any information concerning get at Ro of them, or of any of their rela- 
her. tives. Mrs. JANIE SINGLEY, R. F. D. 1, Eng- 
} land, Arkansas, 
TYL ER, LESSIE M., about six feet tall, weight 
one hundred and eighty pounds when he left "TERRY, FRED, formerly second engineer at 
home three years ago. Le has black hair, dark- = the Lane Hospital in San Francisco, Cali 
brown eyes, and is blind in the left eye. Has fornia. His friend heard from him last in 1915, 
some tattoo marks. Information anxiously de- und will greatly appreciate any news regarding 
sired. lease write toe the Missing Depart- him. ALBERT 8S. LONGACRE, manager of Clovis 
ment. I'resno Stage Company, Box 181, Clovis, Cali 
tornia, 


Me . P HY, JOHN J. (nickname “SPUD"). 
eyes, light hair; height five feet B ANNISTER, MRS 
\ : 





WwW. Maiden nam¢ 





—_ | emt 











eight inches. Was jattery F, Fifth Fieid HANNAH ELLI GRAY. Age about forty 
Artillery, Fort Sill, homa Last heard of in three. Formerly of Syracuse, New York. When 
San Francisco, California, in 1918. Please write last heard from was working on a fruit farm 
to your old at, who wrote to you by number at Port Credit, Ontario, Canada. Her brother 
5033. Have looked for letter for four years. would appreciate any information about her. 
Please send your address to the Missing De- Also her daughter, ADA MAY, age about twenty- 
partment G. M. . three. In her childhood was placed in a home 
in Syracuse. When last heard from was living 
LOWERY, JAMES and WELLS.—Please write With a family in Onelda, New York. Any on 
sy old friend Any one knowing their know ing of either of these persons will do a 
addre will do me a favor by writing to me in great favor by communicating with this maga 
care of the Missing Department, thi magazine Sai 
{ m my. C, 
ba HORNSEY, MISS HETTIE. English, twenty- 
Hau! W fe JAAM THOMAS, who left Vanal two or twenty-three years of age. Tall, 
styn exas, about cighteern years ago, and with auburn hair and fair complexion Occupa- 
was last he saa from at Elk City, Oklahoma. He tion, nursemaid or lady's maid, When last 
is tall and slender, has dark hair and gray eyes, seen was in London, England. Her brother Jack 
and is about forty years old. A friend of the is very anxious to find her and will be grateful to 
past would like to hear from him. Any one any one who will give him information that will 
knowing his present address will confer a great enable him to get in touch with her. J. G 


favor by sending it to me in care of the Missing HORNSEY, 36 Esplanade Street, Sydney, C. B., 
Department ANNIS Nova Scotia, Canada. 
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N OHCAN, or McCANN, JOHN. When last 
heard of he was in Carbonell, Illinois, 
working for the Standard Oil Company. He is 
asked to write to his friend, K. G. FULTON, 708 
South Main Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
CL ARK, GILBERT I. Last heard of eleven 
years ago, when he was at St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska. He is requested 
to send his address to this magazine. Any in- 
formation that will present where- 
abouts will be greatly BK. 





appreciated. 











Srow! LL, MISS LUCY. Formerly of Walthan 
or Brockton, Massachusett Any one know 
ing where she be » a kindness 
by communicat ULAH | » 3 

Eaton Place, ki: ersey 
B! rCHER, WATSON ROBER' Is also known 
a ARMSTRONG His father and brother 
are both ] sister is very lonesome for him 
and | gz ii to any one who will assist 
her in finding him MIs GEORGIA AI 
care of thi magazin 
rmation nted « i 
ted by a family named lin 190¢ 
Mas usetts Any ; of him 
ved with grateful appreciation | 
ATIVE, care of DETECTIVE SrToryY 





Deen ALBERT FE Ti 

a mechanic by trade 
lik » hear trom any ymit 
ll He wa last he 
Kansa in 


ard of 
ri i t carpent 
gratefully received 





will b 

ALONE, DETECTIVE STORY 
S. W., a sign painter, about fift ur 
five feet six inches tall, b 





bald Any ene knowing his present ad 
lease communicate with J. H. Sreep, 822 





Eleventh 


CHASE, HORACE, born in Gill, Massachusett 

September 24, 1825 His children or grand 
children are wanted to share his estate Ad- 
dress W. M. C., Box 29, Hackensack, N. J 


Street, Huntington, West 









ULIUS Since you went away mother has 
been ill in the hospital for two weeks. Pleas« 
write to relieve her worry Your civil-service pa 
pers are here JOB, Missing Department, this 


magazine 

(yrrace MICHAEL He 
Blaine, bade hington, 

1894, when he wrot ! 


was last heard f 
between 
















had died, and that t ell hi 
home and go t he is between 
eighteen t the time 
of hi ild, with 
brown hair int ter 
are very AY ne 
knowing h lea vrit 
to hi brother Jou OrTAGO 65 M igar 
A venus Muskegon, Micl 
|? NSEN, JAMES f St. Paul, Minnesot who 
ES left ther about r I " When 
last ird f bh va r 1 ial 
( t lapav He i ‘ ‘ t 
j Al ir t 1 abo j | r 
ted ! I 
I w . : 
n “y ep 
i Ainas N x 
n < 
} adopted " 
MR B. ¢ I 
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OLLEN, JAMES, twenty-five years old, height 


five feet seven inches, black hair, brown 
eyes, occupation machinist Left a wife and 
three children in Bridgeport, March 1, 1919 
Lived at various times in Meriden and Torring 


ton, Conn cticut, and has worked as a bell boy 





in a hots also a bartender Any one kn 

ing the Ww hereabo uts of this man please notify 
WILLIAM E SURTON, Health and Chariti 
Buildir Washington and Madison Avenues 





Bridgeport, Connecticut 




















Hou! ZAPPLE ht t 
and il 
Linden ur ‘ 1 ‘ 
who is in the ry 
uch te uw m her, and will be st teful 
to any oO who will help him to get in t ] h 
he JOSEP! A MeYEI 909 Louisia > t 
Little Rock, Ark H 
‘LI IIL! PAUI f I Le n 
G rs oe yondon 
i Grar 1 Ss j 1 I 
i t< { ae irt nt l 
1 acti | 
mu li he I hin nd renew tl ld 
requ tan 
CELLS, JOHN N ised to li it 1120 B 
. Cer t i ington ind wi ! 
ard fr ince 191 i ught | ! 
wi tl ippl at any inf 
} her tc 1 M 
1 Bou rd St J t 
Jntorn Ww 
f tl if f wT nd 
ROWN, wl were ( e ¢ 
in Stat Hiom il ’ I 
supposed to b Fred <A I n 
‘ Mar It is thought th d 
County Michigan, at that tir If 
where the are now livin hey 





a great favor by writing t J BEI 
sROWN, Box 995, San Diego, C 


ON rRAY, ROB 
Nar ba 





at Saabs. i 
whe n she was living d t 
4 » she Aad i nov 
about years Having 
lost of }t r ] d 
ot ny i re 
union wit Ae 





Beatrice, Nebr 


(cOnAR’ 
M sn? 


MAMI! When last hear f was 





ru, Indiana She formerly v 
her aatmotes Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale 
sylvania, and is probably kr n | that nar 
Her grandfather se iformation her nd 
will I mos gratett { any one Ww in 
him her present ad M. N. McGeary 
Horner Str John Per ar 
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WELSH, ETHEL CORNELIA, also known as 

EVA WILSON, who left Toledo, Ohio, in 
1916 for Ste Louis, Missouri, left there for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was last ears of at Hamilton, 
Ohio. She is about twent wo years old, five 
feet six inches : ight, hes light-brown hair 
and freckles, Any information in regard to her 
whereabouts will be a? er by the adver 
tiser. Wire 2. 3: » in care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE, 





M ACNAUGHTON, JAMES ALEXANDER, who 

is about fifty-four years of age, six feet 
tall, has fair comple xion and blue eyes, and was 
last heard of in Montreal, Canada, in September, 
1895. Your sister TINy would very much like 
to hear from you. Your father and sisters are 
dead. Address Mrs. C. MacNaughton, 32 Chom- 
edy Street, Montreal, Canada, 


c AN any one give the advertiser nly, informa- 

tion of the whereabouts of STANLEY A, 
KOKLMEYER, who left Detroit about a year 
ago to visit his parents in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
was drafted into the army. Please communicate 
with W. A. Connon, in care of the Truscon Steel 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


yi ULI JIMMY, who was heard of in 

Sieokinn. New York, 2. is cousin, 
JeoHN J. TuLLy, U. S. S. Bellows, in care of the 
Fifth Naval District, Norfolk, Virginia, will ap- 
preciate any news of him. 





FLAGG, MELVIN L., thirty-five years old, five 
feet five inches im height. weighs abeut ene 
hundred and thirty-tive pourds, has black hair 





and dark-brown eyes, and the index fingers of 
both hands are misshapen. He is a tool and 
gauge maker, and a member of the Golden Rule 


Lodge, I. O. O. F., at Los Angeles. IIe left 
Zrooklyn about a year ago, and has net been 
heard of since. Any one knowing his where- 
about please notify WILLIAM E. BurToN, Wash- 
ington and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 


T! E advertiser would like to hear from 

descendauts of “LORD KILMARNEK,” who 
lived in Govan-on-the-Clyde, Scotland, shortly 
after the time of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots 
Some of these ) Coneeen ete names are Kirk land, 
Wilson, Wri wn». BD We. F 
care of Mi sing pepartat nt of DETECTIVE 
MAGAZINE. 





WINGFIELD, MRS. M.—We believe we have 

information for you in regard to the wher 
abouts of Albert H. Loyd. Send us your new 
address, for the post office returns letters sent to 
you at the old address. 


WI! L L any one knowing the ade aress of AN- 

IREW EK. NDERSON, cknamed 
“WHITE Y,”’ who was inst seen in Guns Rapids, 
Michigan, please write to his brother, E, A., in 
care of Missiny Department? 








DY. rl ‘Y. ALICE, twenty-six years of 

y auburn hair, and blue eyes, ¢ 
yne hundred and twenty pour 
gland to Canada, and later to the 
s believed to be now in Boston 
» who keeps a wholesale cigar store. 
Miss Duffy's interest, states the ad- 
ymmmunicate with J. BECKER, 694 
yleton, New York. 


Has 








OL IVER, PHILLIP, whose home was _ in 
Strathroy, Canada, and who was last heard 
of in 1906 in Duluth, Minnesota. His oldest son, 
‘aul, has good news for him, and would like 
to hear from him. Vlease send any information 
of his whereabouts to the Missing Department. 


WENDT, THADDEUS,—Write at once. Your 

necle Joe is dead, and has left you eight 
nentend dollars. Address FE. Love, 214 Poplar 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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twenty-five years 











and ROSA COLDM 





























WANTED Information regarding the 
abouts of the brother of Miss 


Ife is about five feet three inches in height, 


blue eyes, and fair complexion. Is over 
one years old, and is believed to be 

nada | M GODFREY, 
312 So 





to be in 








KNUDSEN RICHARD EMII 
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ALLORY, MRS., who left a child with a fam- 

ily named WILLIAMS in Youngstown, Ohio 

Any one knowing her present whereabouts please 

write to Missing Department, DETECTIVE SvToryY 
MAGAzilt 


z NCH, MICHAEL J. Uoisting engineer. Last 

heard of in Sacramento, California. Present 
address wanted by his brother, DeNNIS LYNCH, 
] & T. R. RK. B. & B. Department, Dennison, 
Tex 





K®! LEY, WILLIAM. Remember the old _ sort- 
ing machine, still in Chicago.—C. A. 8. 


CirrorD, FRED L, 
ol six feet tall, 


1a, 


About forty-eight years 
dark. Last heard of in 








Harding County, lewa. Alse his sister, INNIE 
J. CLIFFORD, forty-five years old, medium build, 
dark complexion, gray eyes. Last heard of in 
Chicago. Any information about these two 
persons will be gratefully reign by their 
niece, daughter of their younge t ETHeE! 
Nothing has been heard of eithe r of them for 
about twenty years lease addres com 


munications to Miss Rosy Swirt, 617 Barnard 


Avenu Cudahy, Wisconsin. 
FARL, JAMES, whose wife’s maidea name was 
MAUD MORRIS. His daughter Runy would 


from him, or from any one 
knowing of his present whereabouts. She will 
be grateful for any information that will help 
her to find her father. Please address com 
munications te the Missing Department of this 
magazine. 


RADFORD, 


colored, 


be glad to hear 


SHEP. Is twenty-one years old, 
about six feet tall. When last 
heard from he was in nee with the A. E. F 
Member of the 807th giment, Company D. 
His brother desires news of him, and is anxious 
to know whether he is dead or alive Any in 
formation about him will be thankfully received 
So, Braprorb, Freeport, Pennsylvania 











FPERLA ND, ROCH. Frenchman, height about 





ive feet five inches Very dark. When 
last heard of was traveling. Ile has re i 
Montreal or Quebec, Canada It is earnestly 





desired to learn his present whereabouts, and 

any sistance given will be gratefully appre 

ciated. DELPHINE FERLAND, Box 75, Celoror 

New Yor 

Ba tALL, HENRY He is now about forty 
one years old, five feet six inches tall, with 
complexion and blue eyes Was last heard 


from in 1908 somewhere near Newman, Sti: : 
laus County, California Ilis two Mary 
and Elsie, also his uncle, are very anxious to 
hear from him. Address ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
I Ss. N retired, 2315 East Fifteenth Street, 
t Oakland, California. 





sisters 





Vas last heard f in 
in 1913 EDMOND 
card from in Phoenix, 
DORE A. KAIZI 








wis in Varcouver 
ist Lity would like 
th mugaZzil 


ear from yo Mrs RutoHo RALEIGH 

\ Seventh Sti Cincinnat Ohi 
BIGLI ARTHUR, on of Melvin Bigley 
ft " ( Wesleysville, Pennsylvania His 
ad from him abeut twelve years age 


‘ her their thr children. Hi daugh 
r M is anxious to tind him, and will be 
rat 1 to any one who can assist her in doing 


agazine will 





ny int 


forwarded to her 


Cn I INS, BENNY, fifteen years old, has blue 
y eyes and dark hair. Was last heard 
years ago. Ilis brother, Bos, of 4454 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, will appreciate 








Wail ( 


any news of him. 





Headquarters 
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BILLY. Why don't you write to me? Why 
didn't you have mo confidence if you were 
in troubl Please take care of that. You know 











what I refer to. tose told me about the other. 
Everything is O. K If possible, come to see 
me, If not, write at once.—Anxiously yours, 
M. K. 






A. IiLLER, MRS. 

4 SPRAGUE, and 
LENA MILLER, who, when last heard of, Seo 
living on Madison Street, Hoboken, New Jerscy., 
in 1902 or 1903. Any one giving information that 
will lead to their present address will do a great 
favor by writing to MAYBELLE SPRAGUB, P, Q, Box 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


[™! ‘ORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
abouts of W. L. BRANCH, whose residence 


FLORENCE Veer ae 
WILHELMINA HEL: 








who m be 








i lieved to be in Florida, and 
engaged in farming, trucking, or fruit raising 
in a small way. He was in Akron, Ohio, dur- 


summer of 1917, when he was employed 
watchman for the Kelly-Springfield 

A friend who was with the Good- 
; at that time is very anxious to get 
In ‘tons h with him. Address all replies to the 
Missing Department 


I ESTER, ANNA, about nineteen years old, a 
~“ brunette, and was employed as telephone 
girl in Seattle, Washington, last year. A dear 
friend of hers wishes to know her present whe re 
abouts. Send any information to A. R., in ear 
of DerECTIVE STORY MAaGazZint 


ing the 
night 








V ANCE, MAUD, and her daughter, LUCY 
CRIST, who were last heard of in Denver 
about a year ago. Maud—If you see this, write 
me in care of this department, because I have 


] 


valuable 


WANTI D 


information for you. DAISY. 





Information of the whereabouts of 
the parent: any other Angin s of a boy 
vho was left at a hotel on Washington Street, 
toston, Massachusetts, some time in ay; 
e was later adopted by a Mrs, Boomer, and 
ived in Maine. Address W. H. B., in care of 
Missing Department. 

BL ATR, will you send me your 

my death is unfounded, 

Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AN TS R, PAULINE, who lived about two years 
at Houston Street, near the corner of 

itt Brest, New York City. One of her old 

ho nds wants to hear from her. Write to W. M., 

in care of DETECTIVE Srory MAGAZINE 

EK VANS, WALTER 

“ pe 


Alamosa, Co 





address? Rumor 
TACK, 11431 





BART, last heard from in 
Advertiser says it will 






be to your advantage te communicate with C. 
M. fF in care of this magazine. 

W P. S. (DOLLY), whose home was in Johns- 

* town, Pennsylvania Please come back, as 

your fatber are very sick, and I 

You will be fergiven Please 





need you Wri to me at once 
Pennsylvania. MARTHA 














WILI ’ ischarpec dier 0 
lorty hth Infantr Camp 

Jack nu, Columbi South Carolir Cor hac 
t n All forgivel 1 am sti n Buffalo 
It 
yREVES, CORINE and LOUISE, who were last 
R een about eight m« art Jan 
Plains, Massachusett M DONA 
Robinwood Avenue, Jamaica Plains € 
them, and he sa) t be to thei 
to ommunicate With him at or 


BRANDEBURY, MRS. F. H. (nee LYDE KING), 
who was last heard from fourteen years ago 
when she was living at 1608 Franklin Street, 
Denver, Colorado. Her husband was in the gov- 
ernment service Her old friend, JENNIE B., 
is very anxious to locate her Any one knowing 
of her address will confer a favor by com- 
municating with the Missing Department, 
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T he 


can be learned by addressing Missing 
Aaron, 


atz, 


Ac! 








persons 








Vi 
a 

P 
I 

Dick from 
lranklin 
Mar (Mrs. 
om F 
jam Jack 
{ Morris 


Edward 


Bertha 
Mirs. Lavinia 


i Charles 
I 


\ Will 
Leavitte 


whose 
length in past issues of this magazine, and so far have not been located. 
Departm¢ 





b 
Bu 
Bu 
Bi 


names 





appear in 


Mr and 


Welling- 


M in (Zegh- 
\ 
W m Oo 
iam Wis 
+} 
I) 
stave 
Wm latives 
\ 
Zoraida 
\ ¥ 
il 
Will 
Loui E 
iB) A 
l, John W 


Archibald 


M: (May 


1H, no 
11 cE. 2 
Jo 
Willian 
M M v 
( rge W 
H M 
M Mar- 
re 
wy | 1 Lae 
I Marie 
Wi 
(or 
G ar 
1 l 
" 
a. 
( 


the 


following list have been inquired for a : 
Further particulars 
nt, in care of Detective Story MAGAZINI 
Conn, Emil C. Melinda 
Coppol ra LL. Chark 
Coppolk, Charlie W. , John A, 
Coppol I j Dan T 
Condor rl 1 Ni 
Cond y da 
: I ins ar 
Cc M Jam ne¢ | ins, Radcliffe 
Vi I D. J 
Cost ,» B I a 
( Te ld R 
Cc Willian I . Gail 
( \] ] I I t ( l 
Cr Mi Lennie A I 7. DD ur 
Col ry Fel I 
( | ( M Ea 
‘ lloda if I 
( I ( ( 
( I | I 
( “ , ) ; 
‘ i 
I 
( in } 
Cr ‘ { 
( \ M Karl 
Cr J 
Cumm I ne 
( i ’ 
( I ! 
« M Mary M I tha 
Ct I ! } 
(; i J 
cS l It le R 
Davenp Harry W oe Hl ry B 
Davi I ] Alex I) Jam KR 
and i William 
Davi Bessie Taylor rr Nellie 
Davi e ! I" Tack 
Da I M fu Patrick 
Davi Mr I G i a es 
Davi Flovd G Gustena 
Davi Jef Gilt Eddy Frankl 
Kin G Geo W 
TD ] Ga ( ) 
Da Ar Ga G re 
Da Ben I G ] 
Da . Sh Ga 1 Samue 
Day. Il I Ga ifug M 
Deary, Jol Gi Jam 
1) Il G nz 
ID M | ( Ss \ 
Denn ll ( | I 
1) M M 
J Vi S 
Dert i I ( 
D T T i | 
j : ! D ( | 
( , 
I I 
i 1 
I \ ( | 
I | ‘ ry 
D ' ui G 
l M R » 
I s P I 
l 4 ( 
) 7 I | 
I i tli Em 
Eg tin lag R t Ma 
mri hdward Haggerty, u 


Detective Story Magazine 









































Headquarters Chat 





Haley, R. E. Lee Jones, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Hall, Odell Carol (and (Mattie Lisk) 

Wife) Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, Walter F. Jack 
Hamilton, Andrew Johnson Luther and 
Hamptor — F. Jerry W 
Hanks, Arthur Johnson, J. I.s father 
Hanks, Milo Johnson, W. E. 
Hansen, Carl Johnson, Mrs. Mary 
Hansen, Jorgen , (nee caus ¢ 
Hansen Julius WwW. Johnson, Samuel A 
Hanser Peter Johnson, Walter $8. 


Harmon, Doctor L, C. 
Harmon, Mrs, Jesse X. 
Haskell, John Wallace 
Hammack, Joseph 8, 


Jehbnson, William Sher- 
man 

Johnston, Benjamin F 

Jehnston, Stephen 


ris, George + oh 
os. Nellie Johnsten, William Thos, 
Harrison, William Jones, Paddy 
Haskin Arthur Jones, Merlin 


Haskins, Charles Jones, I 
Haskins, Frank : 
Haskins. Matthew 
Haskins, William Ernest 
Hart, Charles BF. 
Haves, Roy Lee 


talph 
Mr. and Mrs. 






Mrs. Eliza- 


Hayes, William Hl. 
Healey, Eugene } 
Heening. William W 
Heffernan, Frank B, cer Luln 
Heindel, Ervin F, Charles 
Heine, Jokn (or Kennedy, Madge May 
Haynes) Keniston, Grover C, 
Helland, Ben Kempt, Joseph 
ITelm, Oma Kiesel, Herbert 
Henkin, Henry A. Kilbeck, G. Hi 
Henndy, Frank Kilge, Paul F. 
Hicks, Jason Killen, EF. 1 


Hic} Mrs. Myrtle Bernard 





McGarrity, Frank 











Nicolas, Inga 
Nolan, Victor 
Nutman, Amy Eleanor 
Null, Birdie 
O'Goy, Alverda 
O'brien, Edward 
O'Connor. Billee 

ra, John 
ec, Rose 
», Thomas F, 
Oliver, Edgar (or Ed, O 
k, John 








Olson, Ernest 

Ostrem, Andres J, 

Ott, Lena 

O'Lauchlyn, Johan Da 
vid 

O'Reilly, Edward 

Ohlson, Peter 

Parker, Charles Albert 

Parker, Jack HH. 

Parce, Freemont A. 

Paterson, Kenneth Bir- 
rell 

Parkinson, Joseph 

Perkins, Jack 

Peccola, Louise 

Place, Morris Edson 

Pearsoll, John I. 

Pearsoll, Nathaniel 

Pendergrass, Charles F. 

Perry, F1 a 

Perry, Frederick T. 

Perry, Eat 

Petelle, Joseph 

Peters, Wesley W. 

Pettit. Lillian 

Pettilli, Albert 















Hicks, Walter Lloward ‘ Phillips. Earl 
Higginbotham, Mrs. G. W Martin ew J. Pierson, Port 
¢ Bell Ci Mason, Charles §. Pike, Victor 
Hil Franz (or Ci M rson Pleaharty John Jacob 
Hillock) Jos Mathews, James t Burdette A. 
Hilliard, Rosie s Mathootehe Anna Deor- Porter, Mi May 
Hindman, Eugene : ra othy Post, Mrs. Leroy R. 
i Frank Knowlton. Matlacl iamin Potut 
seph Kramer, Charles Maxwell es Deuglas PLP 
wn Kuntz, Manuel! Manudein h E I 
\Ibert Mayren. I ne , 
hn, I neis M, May A. KE, 
Hoffman, L. A. Mey \I . Lawrence, 
Hoffman, Rae Edmond ind rant 


M ntz .. William H. 
Miller, Henry D. 
Miller, Jack and Louise 


Hoffman, William 
I M 


ogehboom, Eliz- 
























abett 
Helden, Nicholas 
Holt, Benjamin Edward ! 
Hoover Lert Ray, James Tlerbert 
Hort } Reeve Arthur Charles 
Hertor teillv, Nellie 
Hort Reid, Alor 
I telvea, Mrs. S. C. (or 
1 Grace) 
I Remington, Elvira 
ITu Nu- Reynolds, Walter 
I ym Reilly, Patrick 
M Inmes Walker Rieu, Ft 
How Me Ad Rim annie 
Howell Ml an, Is Riley hs de de 
Ilun M¢ ’ J Rison, Frank B 
i ! vi Ant Mor mer bernard Risener, Daniel Pratt 
tut wewis, Clayt J. Moot Mr Robert H. Rivenburgh, Florence 
ilawt zewis, William L. Movi i l Ma 
Ingk sibbey, Edward Albert Mo stella Tring 
rat alt frank M I \ 
di ! och I'red Moulton, Ro 
Jac " wckwood, Cat Arthur Mul Jd 
di 1 ockwood, Wi Rr M ! ar 
J orill Mrs Mar 1 i Michael 
Jami fuel rl 1 
. Jauvir u Looy, Harry yhy, Tom from loss, 
7 Jensen, Mrs. Laurence Lott, Lloward i nsin Roth, Mary 
Jensen, Peter A Loreland, Walte: John Lawrence Rouch, John Irvin 
Jenkin M L. W. Lowry, James Charles » Edna Rouse, Charl 
Johnson, Ed rd ip hey Robert HH zer, Jacob M Roush, Paul 
Johnson, Fred ‘ Mace, J. E. Mayceck, Emma Win- Roush, Robert 
Johnaor Ao : ns mer MacCarty, Mrs. A chester Rund, Henry M. 
pa fol J Macl ronald, Mrs. Grace, Myt Lawrence J. Russell, Daniel 
(Sad lance Jonn Alcy ms Nelson, Fritz Russell, Ervin 
Johnson, John Werner Maddis, Levina Newman, William Rutherford, Will 


Johnston, Mrs. Beatrice Maddock, May Nicolas, Carl Ryan, Edward 
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Rydberg, 

Ryan, Art 
Sallas, 
Sanborn, 


Sanford, Wil 


Sargent, 
sawyel 
Shaw, 
Schaeffer, 
Scheimber 
Schneider, 


Orbey 
. Harold 
I ph 


nry 


Francis 


Esther 

hur 
Marion 
elmer 
liam 
ic 


H. 


Lizz 


Charles. 
Mrs. Bertha 
Lottie (or 


iH 
i 


Elmer 


Jos 
ton Ile 
Iter J 
I 
Mosele 


Gladys 
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Smith, Ge 
Smith, Ge 
Smith, El 

Charles 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 

Ma 


Nk 


‘orge Charles 
orge 


la, Laura, and 


James 
Le 
Mi 

Melvi 


Seu 

ary A 
Lik 

May 
Pauline 


ra 


Mrs. 


Robert 


F¢ 


rhompson 
Thompson, 


Mrs 


Ethel 
rank 


Johnnie 


Flora 
Bertha 


Wead, 
Weber, 
Weidman, 
Wild, Florence 
ldon, 


Georg 


wi 


\nr 


Mathilda 
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Ernest _ 





























DIGMONDS 


ATCHES, 
NCREDIT « 


There are over 2,000 photographic illustrations/ 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Searf Pins, Studs, Bro Bar Pins, 
Watches, Bracelet Watche 0 our won- 
derfully showy assembled Solitaire Dia- 

mond Clusters, LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


Diamonds 
4 Win 
/ Hearts . 
Cased in Handsome Ring Box 


Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 


Each Diamond is 
skilfully ae, in| Whatever 
our famous Loftis Per- | youselect will 
fection 14-karat solid | be sent pre- 
gold 6-prongring, pos- | paid by us. 
sessing every line of | yoy see and ex- 
grace and beauty. amine the article 

Down, $5a Month, | right in your own 

buys a 350 Ring. hands. If sat- 

Down,$10a Month, | isfied, pay 

100 Ring. one-fifth of 

12.50aMonth, | price and 

S a $125 Ring. keep it; bal- 

OUR CATALOG eteakasend describes all the stand- | ance in eight 
od Wat ches; solid gold and gold filled equal month- 

Sple yA bargains in yme 


he $950 50A MONTH Guar Today 


°o 
we "WAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 


Every article 
in our catalog 
is priced un- 
usually low. 














[OF Ti The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept, B392 108N. State St., Chicago, III. 
BROS & CO. fesé STORES IN LEADING CITIES 








2S SSS SSS OH 





Ask your dealer for 


THE THRILL 
BOOK 


Only 15c the copy, but a great 
pleasure and a big suprise! 














“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


‘Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the 
night you urged me to send it in to Scranton? 
Then how happy we were when I came home 
with the news of my first promotion? We owe 
it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 
comforts—to this coupon.” 

Thousands upon thousands of men now know 
the joy of happy, prosperous homes because they 
let the International Correspondence Schools 
Vou wil them in their spare time for bigger work. 

ou will find them in city, town and country— 
in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. There are clerks who 
became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Architects and Con- 
tractors; mechanics who became Engineers and Electrical 
Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing to splendid 
responsible positions. 

More than two million men and women in the last 28 years 
have advanced themselves in position and salary through 
I.C.S. help. Over 100,000 are studying right now. You 
can join them and get in line for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to choose 
your career from this list and mark and mail this coupon 
here and now. 


ee ce ee es ee ee TEAR OUT HERE ce eee eee eee ee ee 


BOX 2993-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how A can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X 
OELECTRIOAL ENGINEER _] SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways _ ADVERTISING 
(Electric Wiring ] Window Trimmer 
tL) . legraph E oie ga OShow Card Writer 
(CO Telephone (JSign Painter 
C) MECHANICAL ENGINEER _| Railroad Trainman 
()Mechanical Draftsman LIL zs ae 


|)Machine Shop Practice )Cartoonin 

C) Toolmaker BOOKKI E PE R 

}Gas Engine Operating _}) Ste nographer and Typist 
D)O1viL ENGINEER }Cert. Public Accountant 
| )Surveying and Mappin _}) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
_)MINE FOREMAN ORE NGINE ER Railway Accountant 
[STATIONARY ENGINEER }Comme rcial Law 
Bag Engineer JGOOD 4s GLISH 

hip Draftsman | Teache 

HARCH ITECT Cc ommon School Subjects 
C) Contractor and Builder } Mathematics 

| Architectural Draftsman IVIL SERVICE 
[Concrete (peed ailway Mail Clerk 
[Structural En Sav 1 OMORILE OPERATING 
_jAnto Repairing 

} Navigation Ds panish 
JAGRICULTURE FU) Wreagh 


“ Textile Overseer or Supt. 
() Poultry Raising oO Itallsa 


() CHEMIST 








Name_ 
resent 
Occupatior 
Street 
and No. 


City__ = a, 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 








ICO% PURE | 
TURKISH TOBACCO 





Best tobacco 
for cigarettes 
a 





